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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


The wnteis of this series of volumes on the variant forms 
of religious life in India are governed in their work by two 
impelling motives. 

I. They endeavoui to work In the sinceie and sympathetic 
spiiit of science. They desiie to understand the perplexingly 
involved developments of thought and life in India and dis- 
passionately to estimate their value. They recognize the 
futility of any such attempt to undei stand and evaluate, unless 
it is giounded in a thorough histoiical study of the phenomena 
investigated. In recognizing this fact they do no more than 
share what is common ground among all modem students of 
leligion of any repute. But they also believe that it is neces- 
saiy to set the practical side of each system in living relation 
to the beliefs and the literatuie, and that, in this regard, the 
close and direct contact which they have each had with Indian 
leligioiis iife ought to prove a source of valuable light. For, 
until a deal understanding has been, gained of the practical 
influence exeited by the habits of worship, by the practice of 
the ascetic, devotional, oi occult discipline, by the social 
oiganization and by the family system, the real impact of the 
faith upon the life of the individual and the community cannot 
be estimated ; and, without the advantage of extended personal 
intercouise, a trustworthy account of the leiigious experience 
of a community can scarcely be achieved by even the most 
careful student. 

II They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the 
side of Chiistianity in such a way that the i elation ship may 
stand out clear. Jesus Christ has become to them the light 
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of all their seeing and they believe Him destined to be the 
light of the noild. They aie persuaded that soonci or latei 
the age-long quest of the Indian spiiit for leligious tiuth and 
poiver uill find ni Him at once its goal and a new stai ting- 
point and they will be content if the prepaiation of this senes 
contnbutes in the smallest d^ree to hasten this consuinma- 
tion If there be readeis to whom this motive is unwelcome, 
they may be reminded that no man appi caches the study of 
a leligion without leligious convictions, either positive oi 
negative for both leadei and writer, therefore, it is better 
that these should be explicitly stated at the outset. Moie- 
ovei, even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive hcie 
acknowledged need not diminish a leader’s interest m folloiving 
an honest and careful attempt to biing the religions of Indi i 
into compaiison with the leligion which to-day is then only 
possible rival, and to which they laigely owe then piesent 
noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds theie may seem to be 
a measure of incompatibility between these two motives 1 he 
writers, however, feel otheiwise For them the second molno 
reinforces the first for they have found that he who would 
lead others into a new faith must fiist of all understand the 
faith that is theirs aheady — understand it, moi cover, sympa- 
theticaliy, with a mind quick to note not its weaknesses alone 
but that in it which has enabled it to survive and has given it 
its power over the heaits of those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to seeing 
that the volumes aie m general haimony with the principles 
here described. Each writer is alone responsible for the 
opinions expressed in his volume, whethei in regaid to Indian 
religions or to Christianity. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T?ie subject of Hindu Ethics is one which iii its whole 
range has not so far been submitted to scientific investigation, 
though many wiiteis have dealt with aspects of Hindu ethical 
tcacliing, and studies of H mdii religion have generally involved 
some coiisideiatjon of the bcaiings of leligioiis doctiino on the 
inoial life. The attempt is heie made to fix attention mtue 
definitely on the ethical side of Hindu teaching The aim of 
tlic wiitei has been to ptesent the subject in a way that will 
make it intelligible to the oidinaiy educated icadci , pailiculaily 
to the educated Indian. He has sought at the same time 
liowever, to maintain scientific accuiaoy in Ills discussion, and 
he hopes that he may have been able to contiibutc something 
to the study of a subject which lie cannot but believe to be of the 
highest impoitance scientifically and piactically. He believes, 
on the one hand, that some Imowlcdge of Hindu thought should 
be of the gicatest value to the Western student of ethics, for he 
has the feeling that We'stcm ethical thinking has suffcied fiom 
a certain insularity, which acquaintance with othei systems of 
thought and life should help to leinove. On the othoi hand, 
he believes that it is important that thoughtful Hindus should 
have then attention diiectcd to the piinciples on which their 
piactical life is based. He does not expect that all will agiee 
with him in the conclusions to which be has been led, but he 
will have achieved something if he is able to lead some to 
examine for themselves the gicat questions on which he has 
touched 

The subject is a very laigc one, and theie are paits of 
It which in themselves would have furnished material for 
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exhaustire treatises. The plan has, howevei, been adhcicd to, 
of a geneial conspectus of Hindu ethical thought and 

submitting it to some critical examination. The Avork is in 
no leai sense of the teim a History of Hindu ethics. Indeed, 
it mar be doubted nhether there is any history that might be 
properij so called m Hindu ethical thought. The subject of 
moiality has not been in India an independent subject of 
speculation, and the intellectual punciples which undeiHe 
Hindu practice aie expressed in the main incidentally in 
connexion with religious and philosophical discusbions So 
what 13 heie piesented is rather a study of phases of Hindu 
ethical thought than a histosy. 



BOOK I. EARLY ETHICS 


CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ETHICAL THOUGHT IN 
THE RIG VEDA 

The Rig \''eda may seem a somewhat barren field for 
the study of Ethics. There is in it no ethical speculation 
m the stiict sense, and even moial conduct receives but small 
attention. It may be said without exaggeration that none of 
the questions treated in modern Euiopean ethical works have 
yet been raised. There is no discussion of the moral end , 
there are no problems ausing out of seemingly conflicting 
duties, nor regaiding the relation of the individual to society 
And yet in any study of Indian ethical thought we shall find 
It desiiable to begin with the Rig Veda, for we shall find theie 
the springs of the ethical thinking as well as of the teiigious 
thinking of the Hindus The river of Hinduism has followed 
a stiangely tortuous course, in which it has been fed by many 
sti earns, but at every point it retains something of the charactei 
of those springs in which it took its rise. There are no doubt 
many ethical conceptions in modern Hindu thought that we 
shall not be able to trace back to the Vedas, but on the other 
hand tlieic aie many that we can so trace back, and theie are 
others that are less direct developments of tendencies that may 
be discovered there. In the history of Greek philosophy we 
find in the ethical maxims, crude and fragmentary as they are, 
of the Seven Wise Men, the germs of ethical ideas developed 
in the thinking of Plato and Aristotle , and the task which we 
here undeitake is one which is paiallel to that undei taken by 
historians of Greek thought. 
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There h a further consideialion that makes it impeiatJtc 
that we should begin our study of the hlstoi y of Hindu cthk^ 
with the Vcila Ethics foi most Jiutopean students 

means the ethical systems wrought out by Ancient (yrcek and 
Modern European philosopheis. And these again piesuppose 
the civilization, social organization, and, to put it bioadly, the 
whole culture of these comparatively limited sections of 
human society The thought of Ancient Greece and Modern 
Euiope represent, indeed, but a single stream of thought. It 
is a stream that has been joined by many tiibutancs Yet the 
thought and life of Modem Emopc aie .so related to those 
of Ancient Greece that the modem student readily feels 
himself at home in the study of the latter. 

When we turn to Indian hteratuie, on the other hand, wc 
find a civilization, social organization, and mtellcctual outlook, 
that in their chaiactei "eie almost as lemote from tho'so 
of the West, and that until modem times wcie as free fiom the 
influence of the West as we can well imagine In thinking of 
the ethical pioblems that confront us in Western thought, 
we aie apt to forget how much is piesupposcd in the very 
setting of these problems The setting is famihai to us, and 
consequently its significance tends not to be fully lecognized 
But in studjn'ng the pioblems of Indian ethical thought we 
shall at eveiy point be conscious of the need of undei standing 
the conditions under which they ai ose, especially the religious 
and social conditions. A study of Indian ethics will, accoid- 
ingiy, involve some study of pioblems not themselves stuedy 
ethical, and also some study of conditions that held piioi to the 
rise of ethical speculation propei In undei taking this .study, 
it vdll be necessary for us to seek in the Vedas and in othei 
Indian literature the geims from which ethical ideas developed, 
and also to exhibit features of Indian life and thought, the 
connexion of which with our subject may seem even more 
remote 

The Rig Veda consists of hymns addressed to the gods, 
hymns of praise and piayei. Most of the gods weie originally 
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peisomfications of natural phenomena. In some cases the 
connexion has become obscure, and in almost all cases featiues 
have been introduced into the characters of the gods that 
cannot be shown to have any connexion with the original 
physical phenomena. Yet the characters and in many cases 
the names of the gods point to such an original identification 

Such a natural polytheism, if nothing more could be said 
regarding it, could not obviously form a foundation for any 
satisfactory ethic, nor indeed for a very satisfactory moiality. 
The absence of unity m the univeise as it is conceived by the 
strict polytheist, the existence of Poweis antagonistic to each 
other, or at any rate not united in pm pose ; these aie features 
characteristic of ail systems of natural polytheism that we 
know . Such a religious outlook cannot have as its counterpart 
a conception of the ideal life as a unity in which the unifying 
principle is a single absolute good In Greece, for example. 
It was only when the religious myths came to be legaided as 
myths that ethical speculation in the strict sense began. The 
myth.s of the liig Veda represented to the ancient Aryan 
almost literal truth, and consequently we cannot expect to find 
in the Hymns ethical speculation of a very advanced ordei. 

In the character of the Vedic gods the moral featmes aie fai 
less prominent than the physical The gods are not generally 
conceived as immoral There are no doubt stones related of 
some of the gods that reveal moial imperfection. In the 
character of Rudia there arc features of a sinister oidei. 
He sends plagues upon man and beast , he is a robber, a 
deceiver, and a cheat He is, generally, the god of destruc- 
tion, a god to be feared and held in awe, as able to inflict 
or avert evil. To his sons, the Maruts, similar qualities belong 
in a less degree. ‘ Before the Maruts every creature is afiaid ’ ^ 
Yet even in these gods we find qualities of a higher ethical 
value. Rudi a is celebrated as a healer as well as a destroyer ; 
he both heals, and possesses and grants to men healing 
lemedies 


' RV,i. S5 S, Gritfith's Trans. 
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These are the only gods in whom evi! qualities are niaikcdly 
obtrasive. It is characteristic of the Vedic gods rather that 
ethical qualities find but compai atively little place in their 
characters We may read hymn aflei hymn without coming 
to a single moral idea or epithet. Piaise of the power and 
skiil of the gods, piayei for temporal benefits, and celebration 
of the power of the sacrifices, these are the chief themes of the 
Veda. Yet all this has to be qualified. The religion of 
the R-ig Veda is not a class polytheism. In certain notable 
ways its polytheism is modified First of all, the gods are not 
In all cases shaiply distinguished from one anothei. There 
are gods with identical qualities so that one or anothei god 
may be invoked indiffeiently. Again theie aic pans and 
laiger groups of gods with identical qualities, who ,iie invoked 
jointly, as for example Indra-Agni, India-Soma, and Mitm- 
Varuna. Even more important than this is the fact that the 
worshipper tends to attribute to the god whom he addresses 
the qualities not of a god but of God. This is the tendency 
that Max Miiller has chaiacterlzed as Hcnothoisin ^ it is 
most marked in the case of ceitatn gods, notably Indra, 
Varuna, Mitia, and Agni The names of the various gods aie 
but names under which a single Reality Is invoked. The 
following passages illustiate the tendency • 

They call hjm Ir.dra, Mitra, Varunr Agrii, and ho is hoar only, 
iiobl> winged Garntman 

To what IS One sages give mar.} a title . they citl it Viini V'ama 
Matansvan * ’ 

Again two gods are regarded throughout the Rig l^Vda 
as occupying a position highei than the others Varuna 
is the greatest of the gods. The pre-eminence that belongs 
to him is not represented by the number of hymns addressed 
10 him, foi in this respect he ranks behind several other gods, 
but it lies in the supreme moial authority that resides in him 
Indra, on the other hand, is celebiated as, in a special degree, 

^ Aa Sysfews of Indian Philasophy, p 40 “ /IT. 1 164 46 
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the pobseisor of power. With Varuna is very frequently 
conjoined Mitra, who is hardly recognized as having any 
separate charactei The home of Mitra-Varuna js in heaven.^ 
There they sit in their golden dwelling-place, supporters of 
mankind.® Their eye is the sun, and vvith it they watch 
mankind. To Mitta-Vai una the Sun reports the deeds of men, 
watching the deeds of living cieatures like a heidstnan.® In 
the fields and houses then spies keep unceasing watch/ 
and their spies are tiue and nevei bewildered ^ Nothing can 
happen without Vaiuna’s knowledge, oi without his sanction. 
Even the gods themselves follow his decree.® These are but 
some of the functions that maik him out as supreme. 

India, as has been said, is celebrated as the possessor of 
powei lathei than as a moral ruler It was he who conquered 
Vritra, a deed which is celebrated in many hymns, and it 
is deeds like this that aie typical of his character. He is also 
piaised as liberal in the gilts that he bestows on men. In the 
later parts of the Rig Veda there aie passages where features 
of a moie distinctively moial nature aie asciibed to him, but 
over against these there aic others wheie deeds of a less 
w 01 thy kind aie described. It is very significant that by the 
time when the Atharva Veda was composed, Indra's position 
had been raised and Varuna’s loweied' the supreme place 
in the pantheon occupied in the Rig Veda by one who was 
pre-eminently the moral luler of the universe, had been 
usurped by one whose special qualification was the possession 
of power, exeicised non-moially In this fact there are 
implications that wall claim our attention later. 

We have so far said nothing of a conception that has fat 
more importance than any other for our ethical study of 
the Rtg Veda, the conception of Rita, This is a teim which 
it is difficult to translate by any single English equivalent, but 
which we shall try to explain. It is usually rendeied ‘ Law ’ oi 
‘ Ordei ’ by English tianslators of the Vedas, ‘ Ordnung’ by 

^ i 136. 2, - RV. V, 67 2. RV V 31 60. 1-3. 

* RV. vn 61. 3. ° RV. vi 67 5. ^ RV, viu. 41. 7 
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the German''. It lepresentb in a way both natural and moral 
Older, and also that ordei which chaiacteri/.cs coiiect woiship 
of the gods through saci ificc and piaj er and all else that belongs 
to service of the gods The idea docs not cincigc foi the first 
time in the Ri£' J'irda, but has been tiaced bade to Indo- 
Iranian tin-'es. It is the -rlsa of the Avesta, and is identical with 
the aria in such Persian names as Aitaxerxes and Arta- 
phernes. But in the Rig Veda it has a new richness of 
content. It is through nia that the riveis flow' , the dawn is 
born of rtta, by rzia the moon and stais keep their courses. 
Again ‘ under the yoking of rita ’ the moon and the stars keep 
their courses. Again ‘undei the yoking of rtta' the sacti- 
ficial file is kindled; by nta the poet completes his hymn ; 
the saciificial chamber is designated the ‘chamber of rita'. 
These, chosen almost at random, are illustrations of the func- 
tions of rzia as cosmic order and a.s the order that is involved 
in the proper expiession of man’s relation to the gods. But 
these two senses m w’hich the term is used arc not cleaily 
distinguished from one another noi from the thud sense 
of moial ordei. It is the same law or oidct that governs the 
couise of nature, that is involved in the light oidciing of the 
sacrifice, and that is manifested in the moral law, It is to 
this last aspect of > lia that \vc must iieic specially dnccL oiii 
attention. But It will not always be possible to keep the 
different aspects apart from each othci. The ’ loids of ordci ’ 
aie pre-eminently Varuna and Mitra, 

Those who Law uphold the 1 .u\, LoiUs ol ihc shining 
oi Law, 

Mitra 1 call and Varuna’ 

But the .same function is attributed to many olh'U gods, 
notably to the other members of the gioup known as the 
Adityas, It IS, howevei, pre-eminently Vaiuna w'ho is the 
guardian olrtta in the sense of moial oider, and it is specially 

* RV. 1 23 5 
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afa the pobsessoi of this supreme moial authoiity that ho 
is celebrated as the chief of the gods. Indra is lepresented as 
saying 

But thou, 0 Varana, if thoa dost ]oie me, 

O Kmg, discerning truth and right horn falsehood, come and be 
Lord and Ruler of my kingdom ^ 

We do not look for strict consistency of thought m the Vedas, 
and no doubt numerous passages may be quoted in which 
othei gods are given the supiemacy. But the tendency is to 
attiibute the pre-eminence to Yaruna, and this in viitue of his 
ethical qualities, because he is guardian of rVa 

While recogni.tiug this, wc must be caieful not to understand 
yita viewed as moial Older, as possessing the full connotation 
that the term ‘moral order’ has m modern speech Bloom- 
field surely goes too far when he says that ‘ we have in 
connexion with the rita a pretty complete system of Ethics, 
a kind of Counsel of Peifection’ - Language such as this is, 
to say the least of it, misleading Any sysient of ethics that 
might be discoveied in the Rig Veda is of a veiy ludiuientaiy 
soil. Vet it IS very significant that at this early stage we 
should find such a unifying conception as that of Law oi 
Order, pervading all things, expressing itself in the order 
of nature and in the manifestations of man’s leligious life, 
and tending to be associated with one Supieme God It 
IS a conception that might seem to be full of hope foi the 
futuic of the religious and ethical development of the people 
of India- Rut unfortunately long befoie the Vedic period 
ended oiher conceptions had arisen and displaced it, and m 
the histoiy of Indian ethical thought it has not been upon 
the idea of an ovenuling God, iighteous in Himself, seek- 
ing righteousness of His people, and helping them in the 
attainment of it, that the moral life has been grounded. 

When we inquire further as to the content of vita thus 


’ RV X 134 S- 


" Relii’Hm oj the Veda, p, 126 
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viewed ethically, we find that rita specially identified with 
truth 

Ail falsehood, Mitra-Vanina, ye conquer, ana closely < leave unto 
the Law etetnai,’ 

Fat from deceits, thy name dwelleth in holy Law “ 

The Laws of Vaiuna are ‘ever tiue’.” Wc may indeed say 
that truth IS the law of the Universe , it is the foundation not 
only of moral but of cosmic order. 

Truth IS the base that bears the Earth.'* 

From Fervour kindled to its height, Eternal Law and Tuith were 
bom ® 

And more stiiking than any of the othei passages e]iiotod is 
the description of Mitra-Vanma as ‘ true to Law, boin in T,,aw, 
the strengtheneis of Law, hateis of the false ’ 

Beyond this identification of rtta with truth there is little' 
definite mention of ethical qualities that go to form its content 
The ' pietty complete ethical system’ of which Bloomfield 
speaks ceitainly is not more than an embiyonic one. Wc 
have lefercnces to Bnhaspati, the ‘ upholder of the mighty 
Law’ as ‘ guilt-scourger ' and ‘guilt-avenger the Adilyas, 
‘true to eternal Law', asc the ‘debt-exactois ’ ® , the pia}rei is 
offeied to Varuna that he would loose the worshipper ‘from 
sin as fiotn a bond that binds me . may we swell, Varuna, thy 
spring of Older W‘e find these and other gods besought 
to loose their worshippers fiom sm and to foigne sin It is 
clear enough that stands fo! moral oidei and is opposed 
to sin or tmiighteousness. but we seaich in vain for clear 
indications as to forms that conduct in accoi dance with nt/f 
takes as against conduct that is sinful. Not only so, but m 
following the scattered hints that we find as to the content of 
morality, it is difficult to discovci any guiding thicad The 
^ conception of riia is so wide in its application that it loses 
correspondingly in depth. 

’ 2 iV. i 153 I - Jil V 44 2 - RV \ 63. I 

\ SS 1 ' 190 i. '' Ri \ VII 66. 13. 

RV 11. 23. ly. 11 27 4. ■> /rK. 11 28 s 


r 
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On the othei hand, when we approach the problem of the 
content of moiality from the point of view of the 'good we 
get ab little satisfaction. Foi the wiiteis of the Vedic bymni 
thCiC weie many goods, equally the objects of prayei to the 
gods — health, length of life, offspring, victory over enemies, skill 
in warfaie, honour, freedom from sin The goods that they 
sought weie mainly those obvious goods that appeal to a com- 
paratively undeveloped people. The virtues and vices that are 
definitely mentioned are such as have a bearing on life lived in 
pursuit of these simple ends. Following what scattered hints 
aie to be found as to the content of the moial life, we may 
note m the first place that it is probable that moial duties 
ueic regal ded as being owed only to one’s own people. In 
one place we are given a classification of sins as those com- 
mitted ‘ against the gods, our friend, and oui house’s chieftain ’ ^ 
and again we have a refeience to sins committed against ‘the 
man who loves us . .a brother, friend or comiade, the 
ne'ghbom ever vv ith us oi a strangei The strangei here 
rcferied to is no doubt the sLiangei within one's gates of one’s 
own race On the othei hand, the Dasyus, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the land, arc contrasted with the Aryas as 
a wicked and godless people, and to them no special duty is 
1 ecognized 

Again in the smalt list of moral duties that wc can put 
together, those that have to do with religious obseivance 
occupy, naturally, a piominent place Liberality towaids the 
piiests is an important duty. 

Agm, the man vthu yivcth guerdon to the priests, hkc well-seHii 
aimour thou guardest on every side ' 

There are many eulogies of the liberal man, among the most 
notable being that of the hymn to Dakshina,^ and the hymn 
m piaise of Liberality.^ In the latter, especially, we have the 
idea of libel ality freed veiy largely from sacei dotal implica- 

1185. 8 =AKv 8S7 = E g AF i. 51. 8 

^ A’Ui 31 i£ ” A’F X 107 AL X. 117 
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tions. ‘The richet of the libeiai it is said, ‘ ncvei waste 
away.’ 

The Ilian iiith food in store, who. when the needy conies in mibeialiit 
case begging for biead to eat, 

Hardens his heart against hiui^ — even when of old he did him 
seidce, finds not one to coinfoit him* 

The grounds on which the duty is inculcated in this hymn aie 
utihtaiian, but it is likely that these utilitaiian consideiations 
aie a later support to a duty, the significance of which was 
at first religious. This idea of hbeiality is one that found 
a place peimanentiy in the thought and practice of the Hindu 
people, and all th'ough it letains something of its oiiginal 
chaiacter 

Rtia has been shown to be identified wulh truth - tiuth is 
a principle that belong* to the constitution of the universe. 
As a natural application of this, tiuthfiil ness is demanded of 
man, and lying is condemned as a sin. In one piayei “ the 
Waters are entreated to remove far fi om the woi shipper the sm 
of lying or false sweanng The sm of ‘injuiing with double 
tongue a fellow mortal ’’is held up foi condemnation Wc 
meet in ore hymn the piotest, ‘ I use no .soictiy with might or 
falsehood and the indignant exclamation, ‘ Agm, who guard 
the dwelling-place of falsehood? Who aie protcctois of the 
speech of Kars? ’ ^ In a notable hymn India-Soma are praised 
as in a special way the supporters of truth and enemies of 
falsehood Soma slays him who speaks unti uly, and [irolccts 
that which is true and honest. The piayer is offered that the 
speaker of untruth maj- be ‘like watei which the hollowed 
hand compresses’. And special punishment is invoked on 
false accuser* ■' 

Climes of hand and violence aie condemned. I’o mjute 
with double tongue a fellow mortal, 'to cheat as gamesteib 
cheat at play to lay a snare foi anothei , to threaten another 
without offence of his, to be evil-minded, arrogant, lapacious, 

I 
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are siiiis against one's fellow-men that are held up to repioba 
tion. The hatied even of foemen i.s more than once referied 
to as sinful. The adversaiy, thief, and robbei, those who 
destroy the simple and haim the righteous, the malicious — ■ 
upon these judgement is invoked 

Notable also is the place that is given to friendship. In 
a hymn to the piaise of Vach (speech),^ it is said that he who 
has abandoned his friend who knows the truth of fiiendship 
has no part in Vach ; ‘ naught knows he of the path of lighteous 
action 

In all this there is nothing specially significant The viitucs 
and vices are such as we expect to see marked in such an eaily 
type of society, they arc such as are connected with the veiy 
coheience of a societj’ maintaining itself amid hostile peoples. 

This biief discussion may helj) in consideiing the idea of 
sin that IS so prominent in some paits of the Rig Veda Wc 
must be careful not to read into it al! that belongs to the same 
conception in Modem Euiope It includes not only moial 
failure, but laxity and error in the peiformance of religious 
duties. It may be not only the outcome of conscious choice 
but may be committed sleeping as well as waking,''* in ignoiance 
as well as with full knowledge ' One may be involved m the 
sm of otheis, so as to suffer foi it, notably ‘sins committed by 
our fathers ’ Sin which one has committed clings to one hke 
a disease. 

i’lovidf, O Soma-Uudra, for our bodies a!! needful medicines to 
heal and rmu. us 

het free and draw away llie sm committed which we still have 
inlieient m oui persons ’ 

The sinnei is bound as with fetters that he cannot shake off' , 
‘he lb caught as in a noose’’ Further, sin is regaided as 
disobedience of the commands of the gods, especially of 
VaiLina, though also of India, Agni, and other gods,® and this 
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disobedience leads to anger on the pait of the god and to 
punishment ^ 

What uas the natuie of the punishment meted out to the 
sinner’ It would seem that m places the doctrine of fuLuio 
punishment m Hell is taught, for example in the following 
passage 

Like youthful women, without brotheis, straying, like dames who 
hate their lords, of evil conduct, 

They who are full of sin untme, unfaithful, they have engendered 
this abysmal station “ 

This abysmal station is piobably tightly mteipicted as 
narakasthdnam or hell. Similarly, in aiiothei passage, India- 
Soma are prayed to ‘dash the evil-doeis into the abyss, into 
bottomless daikness, so that not even one of them may get 
out’ “ But more frequently in the Rig Veda \vc have the idea 
of punishment without these eschatological implications In 
many passages it is indicated that the wages of sin is death, 
but frequently the punishment is executed by the hand.s of 
men, to whom the gods hand ovei the wicked India i.s 
besought to ‘ discern well the Aiyas and the Dasyus , punrsh- 
ing the lawless, to give them up to him whose grass is stiewn 
i.e to him who saciifices to the god. Again, Biahmanaspati 
is refeired to as ‘ Guilt-scourgei , giiilt-avcngei, who slay.s the 
spoiler, and upholds the mighty law’ Again, it is said that 
he ■ punishes the spiteful . The 'prison of the gods ’ '■ 's men- 
tioned along with that of • mortals ’ as the punishment of sin 
In these and in many other passages, the nature of the 
punishment is vague and indefinite. The injmed god may 
woik out his pui poses in punishing siii, through men, or in 
other ways by sending misfortune, sickness, or death to the 
siiinei. 

\\ hile the idea of punishment is prominent in parts of the 
Rig Veda, the ideas of release from sin and forgiveness of sin 
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are hardly less prominent. We do not find a sense of the guilt 
of sin comparable to what we find in Christian literature, or in 
the Psalms. We find nothing like the cry of the Psalmi&tj 
burdened with a sense of guilt, ' Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned and done this evil in Thy sight’ In the Rig 
Veda the sting of sin seems to he chiefly in the punishment 
nhich it brings with it. and the typical form of piaj er regard- 
ing sin is that the worshippes may be heed fiom punishment 
There are no doubt passages that vrould suggest a deepei 
sense of the significance of guilt, notably in pi avers to Aditi 
and Varuna, who aie imploied to release from sin. Professoi 
Macdonell has pointed out that while many gods aie petitioned 
to pardon sin, ‘the notion of releasing fiom it is much more 
closely connected with Aditi and hci son Yaiuna, whose fetteis 
that bind sinners aie characteristic, and who unties sin like 
a lope and removes it ’ ^ We find passages '-'uch as this , 

Loosen the bonds, O t'aiuna, that bola me, loosen the bonds 
above, between, and ondei 

So in thy holj law may we, made sinless, belong to Aditi, 0 thou 
Aditya,’ 

Aditi and Varuna aie doubtless pre-eminently the leleaseis 
from sin, but the same function is less frequcntl}'- attributed to 
Agni, Aryaman, and othei gods 

The powei of foigiving sin belongs to many gods, to Varuna, 
Aditi, Agni, Mitra, Savitri, Aiyaman, Sun, Dawn, Heaven, and 
Eaith. The following passages arc typical 

Paidon, «e piay, this sin of ouis, O Agm, — the path which ne 
have trodden, widely straying 

Deal Fnend and Fathei, canng for the pious, who speedest nigh 
and who mspirest mortals ‘ 

If we, men as we are, have sinned against the gods, through want 
of thought, m weakness, or thiough insolence. 

Absolve us from the guilt and make us free from sin 0 SaMtri, 
alike among both gods and men ■' 

‘ Vedii Myiholog)’^ p izi 
RP'. i 31 16 
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The distiiiction betv\een the two functions of forgiving and 
releasing is after all not very fundamental Sin is conceived 
as something that, once committed, continues, and adheres to 
a man , and this is chai acteristic of sin comautted in ignorance 
as well a.s of sin committed insolently, of sin committed by 
another which has been transmitted to a man as well as of sin 
committed by one’s self. It is a thing, the piesence of which 
works evil, and the worshipper pi ays that it may be removed, 
that he may be freed both fiom it and its consequences. 

We meet in the Rig Veda the germ of two ideas that aic in 
some ways more significant than anj'thing that wc have yet 
discussed. Perhaps most notewoithy of all is the idea of tapas 
which IS not by any means prominent in the Rig Veda, but 
which appears in the late tenth book. It is an idea of such 
great importance in the development of Indian lliought and 
practice, that it is necessary that attention should be diawn to 
it here We are told in the Cieation Myth that it was Lhiough 
iapas that the Pnmal Being began to cieate.’ By tapas iita 
was pioduced^ Indra conquered heavem by moans of tapai ’ 
Again, the practice of iapas leads to the lewaid of heaven ^ 
The first meaning of the vvoid iapas is heat, and in the 
passages lefeired to this oiiginal meaning is still piomment. 
Then it came to be applied specially to the heat or feivoiu of 
devotion , and lastly we have the familiar meaning of austciity 
or self-mortification We can haidly read this last meaning 
into any of the uses of the term m the Rig Veda But it is 
noteworthy that in one iiyma at any rate in the tenth book 
there are descubed to us some of the ascetic practices that 
came later to be connected with iapas R V. x. 136 is a hymn 
in praise of the long-haiied Mums, wearing soiled gaiments of 
yellow hue, wandeung about upon the earth, who have thus 
attained fellow'ship with the deities of the air. Heie wc have 
an idea foreign to the other books of the Rig Veda, but an 
idea which once introduced was destined to remain and to 
develop. 
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Another idea which is even less obtrusite in the Rig Veda 
contains the germ of a still more significant ethical conception. 
Sacrifice is known as isJita and the presents given to the priests 
as purta. To him who offers sacrifices and gifts the gods 
grant theii favour 

Indra aids him who offers sacnnccs and gifts he takes not what 
's his and gives him more thereto. 

Increasing ever more and more his wealth, he makes the pious 
dwell within unbroken bounds '' 

Isiitd and purta became compounded into a single word, 
Isktapfirta, and one’s Ishtapuita what one has given in sacii- 
fice and in presents to the prie.sts, comes to be regaided as 
having separate, substantial being. With this the pious are 
united aftei death 

Do thou join the Fathers, do thou join Yama, join thy hkiapwta 
m the highest heaven “ 

This was the germ fiom which the idea of Kaima was later 
developed. Its content became deepened so as to include not 
merely one's sacrifices and gifts, but one’s whole activity. And 
its significance changed with the etncigence of belief in trans- 
migration. But the essential idea remained in it — of some- 
thing stored up in life, a soit of bank on which one should 
draw after death. The idea of Karma has been perhaps the 
most significant and determining in the development of ethical 
thought in India 
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CHAPTER II 

MAGIC AND SACRIFICE 

Ix the Kteiature that stands nearest to the jRf£ JU’da rve 
are bi ought face to face with a woild of thought m which 
there is little place for ethical conceptions Magical and sacii- 
ficial ideas obscure almost cvci3'thing else. The hteratuie in 
irhich these ideas find expression is veil extensive, and it is 
not ovu intention to undeitake any detailed study of it 1 lillc- 
biandt has analysed it in his Ritual-Litti) atur, and a .study of 
that work leveals to one the evtiaoidin.uy lamificalions of the 
ideas. All that v\e piopose to do hcic is to look at those idoa..s 
as they find e.xpression in eaily Vudic liteiaUiic. and to tiy to 
bring out the beaiing which they have on ethical thought In 
‘Cn.t Atharva f ></rr we have the gi cat texhbook foi llie .study 
of ancient Indian magic, and in tlic Yajm I I'da and the 
Biahmanas for the study of saciificc. We m.iy take their 
teaching as representa.tive of these points of view i csorving the 
other liteiature for meieiy pas.sing icfeicncc. 

Turning fiist to the AUiarva f ’eda, we cannot but be stiuck 
by the extraordmaiy diftcrence m its tone horn th.it of the 
Rig Veda, The gods of the Rig Vida aic still rccogni/ad, 
and the norshippei invoke.s them but, apait from changes 
that then characteis have undergone, to which icfcuiice will 
be made later, the place of the gods has become a subordinate 
one The distinction m point of view ma}' be bi ought out by 
saying that wheieas in the Rig Veda leligion was iaigel}' 
objective, m the Ar/miiw Veda it is very laigely subjective 
The worshipper m the Rig Veda no doubt usually had in view 
his own temporal advantage, yet he enteicd into the w'Oiship 
of the gods with an abandon that served to redeem his religion 
from selfishness In the Atharva Veda, on the orher liand, 
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personal profit comes fiist and last, and the gods aie reduced 
to the level of meie instruments to be used foi the attainment 
of this profit. The conception of the gods as free personal 
beings has almost disappeaied, and hi their place we have 
magical forces which the individual seeks to utilize in ordei to 
gain his own selfish ends. The hymns consist mainly of 
prayers, charms, and imprecations with a view to the atta n- 
ment of such objects as the healing of disease, long life, 
piospeiity, the discomfiture of enemies and liials, fieedom from 
the powei of demons and evil charms, the expiation of sin, and 
the like 

It is obvious even to a superficial leader that we are here m 
contact with a woild of thought that has much in common with 
the thought of primitive peoples generally. Yet it is certain 
that the Aiharva Veda in the form in which it has come down 
to us belongs to a later penod than the Rtg J'eda The fact 
n that we have heie a gieat mass of magic and supeistition 
that found its origin in the minds of the people long befoie the 
peiiod of the Rig J'''eda, wi ought up at a latei time by the 
hands of the piicsts. Baith has drawn attention to the fact 
that the Rig Vcdic hj mns acknowledge no wicked divinities 
and no mean and haimful piactices, except for one oi two 
fragments which seive to prove the existence alongside of its 
loftier religion of a lower oidei of leligious thought The 
priests of a latei penod, ever eager to attain complete ascen- 
dency ovei the minds of the people, took the diiection of these 
magical foices, which played so laige a pait in the religion of 
the common people, into their own hands, wrought them into 
a fiamework of Vedic thought, and above all established their 
own position in relation to the magical rites as agents without 
whose mediation the lites could have no efificacjr. So, even 
more important than the charms and spells themselves are the 
Brahmans who control them. As Oldenbeig has put it, the 
centre of gravity, so fai as meiitorious conduct ss concerned, 
has been shifted from worship of the gods to the giving of 
piesents, of food, and of honoui to the Brahmans, 

C 
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We found m studying the ethical standpoint of thei??t> 
that one of the moat impoitant featuies to be considered was 
connected with the conception of the gods, and that especially 
in their repi esentation of Vanma and Milia the hymn-wutcis 
showed the ludiments of an ethical conception of the Jdivinc 
In the Atharva Veda theie me some traces of this same spirit 
We meet such passages as the following 

I reverence you, O Mitra-and~\ aruna increasers of right , nlio, 
accordant, thrust away the maiirious , who favoiii the truthful one in 
conflicts , do ye free ns from distress ‘ 


or, 


Much untinth, O King Varuna. d<ith man say heie , iimn thal sin do 
thou free us, O thou of thousandfold hcioism ^ 


We have also the remarkable passage which speahs of Vaiuna's 
omniscience and of the fetteis which he binds on him who 
speaks untiuth ' The smallest details of human conduct tho 
standing, the walking, even the winking of men he sees, helped 
by his thousand-eyed spies who look over the earth ' What 
two, sitting down togcthei, talk king Vaiuna as thud Imows 
that,’^ But these aie isolated passages. It can haidly bo 
maintained that even in the Rig Veda the characters of any of 
the gods aie thoioughly cthicizcd, W'hile even in the ca.so of 
those gods whose chaiacters .arc most ethically conceived the 
significance of the fact is consideiably modified by the con- 
sideiation that alongside them there arc olliei gods nhoso 
character are deficient in ethical tiaits But when we tmn 
to the AthaTDa P eda we find, in spite of some passages such 
as those quoted above, that the gods have almost completely 
lost their ethical cha,]acter, and that theii ph} sical qualities 
are most prominent. The dc-ethicizing piocess is manifested 
in anothei way. In the Rig I eda the most impicssivc figuic 
is Varuna, the upholdei of rila In the At/ia; va Veda he sinks 
into compaiativc insignificance, and no god is endowed with 
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the moral supremacy among the gods which belonged to him 
Piajapati, Lord of creatines, and India, who is regarded as the 
'heavenly prototype of the earthly king V are the most impor- 
tant gods, and these aie gods m whom ethical qualities are 
almost entirely lacking. So it may fauly be maintained that 
the tendency towaids an etnical, almost Hebrew conception of 
the divine, that is evident in parts at least of the Rig Veda^ 
baldly appears m the Atharva J^eda 

Again it is impoitant to observ'e that in the Atkarva Veda 
the importance and power of the gods have very greatly 
decreased. They have become not merely less moral, they 
have become less real. There has risen up a great crop of all 
kinds of spiritual beings, possessed of poweis that may be used 
for the benefit or injury of man. The Rtg Veda knows little 
of this world of spiiits, ivhich has now come to usurp many 
of the functions of the gods, and it is not only these spirits that 
are ousting the gods. The cuitus itself is now being given 
a nevr impoitance. The tendency now is to legard piayei, 
ritual, and sacrifice not as means whereby the worshipper is 
biought into touch with gods who aie free personal beings, 
but as themselves powers along.side the gods and spsuts. So 
the gods tend to fall more and more into the background 
It IS obvious that in all this we have conditions that vreie 
bound to have a piofound effect on the moral ideas and prac- 
tices of those who accepted these religious ideas. We are 
dealing with a Tlniverse in the constitution of which ethical 
ideas have no suie place The Univeise is not even reasonable, 
Theie are m it all kinds of capi icious poivcis, which tf offended 
will inflict injuiy on one. And the kinds of actions through 
which they aic placated or offended do not depend for their 
efficacy on any moial value that belongs to them but on con- 
siderations largely accidental. The outcome of this is an 
ethical point of view m which judgements of good and evil are 
determined in a wa> very difieient from that of modern 
Euiopcan ethics. A quotation from Dewey and Tufts’ 
' Blonmfisld, Ad/ afVft Veda, p. 74 
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Ethics wil! help to make cleaicr to us the chstiiictivc 
chaiacter of this outlook. They say : 


There are iwo alternatives m the judircmeiit of good and evil (i) 
They may be regaided as having' n-ouil significance, that is, as having 
a voluntary basis or origin (2) Or they may he considered as 
substantial properties of things, as a soit of essence diffused through 
them, or as a kind of force resident m them, in v irtue of which persons 
and things are noxious or helpful, malevolent or kindly The lesult 
IS that evil is thougftt of as ,i coiiUigious matter, tiansmitled fiomgeneia- 
tion to generation, from class 01 person to class 01 pci son ,ind ^s 
something to be got iid of, if at all, by devices which ,me oqu.illv 
phy sical * 

This quotation desciibes faiily acemately the conception of 
good and evil that is chaiactctistic of the Atkart'a \"cda 
Oldenberg brings out an idea essentially the s.aine in his con- 
ception of a Zauberflnidum ^ In the / 'eda, he says, sin ss 
pre-eminently disobedience to the divine will, and reconciliation 
is attained through the placating of God by means of gifts and 
othei maiks of submissivencss Eut when sin is thonoht of 
as a sort of magical substance that becomes attached lo one, 
freedom from it is to be attained througl; the manipulation of 
those magical foices that aie fitted to leinovc it So it is 
chiefly in the charms prescribed foi the expiation of sin and 
defilement that the Athaiva Vedic conception of good and 
e\il is made plain, and to some of the points of signific,tnc{ in 
these we must tuin oui attention nov’. 

That there aie traces of the hjghei way of conceiving good 
and evil has all eady been remarked. But this lowci concep- 
tion, by which sin is regarded as something quasi-physical, is 
more characteristic of the Afkafi'a Veda. Sin (s sonicthinp 
that a man may fall a victim to without willing it In many 
of the hymns it is associated with 01 even identified with 
disease and worldly misfortune. There are many piaycis to 

‘ Dewey and Tufts, Eihus, pp 4S7“iS 
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the gods in which protection ib sought in the same breath from 
sm, disease, and misfortune. For example 

Let vihatever sacrifices I iiuke make sacrifice tor me; let my mind’s 
desig-n be realizefl; let me not fall into any sm soerer, let all the gods 
defend me heie. 

On me let the gods bestow property, with me be blessing, with me 
divine invocation ; may the divine mvokeis win that for us , may we be 
unharmed with our self, rich in heroes,’ 

Again ; 

From Kshetriya (probably a scrofulous diseasel, from perdition, from 
imprecation of sisters, from hatred do I release thee, from Yaruna’s 
fetter ; free from guilt 1 make thee by my incaiUation , be hear en and 
earth both propitious to thee * 

And again 

Free from defilement are the wateis, kt them carry away from us 
defilement 

Let them carry forth from us sin , let them entry (nrth evil di earning.'' 

Sm is regarded loo as something almost contagious, passed on 
fiom one being to another. In a hymn to be used in connexion 
with the binding on of an amulet, piotection is sought from 
a gieat variety of evils, including diseases, sorcery, and enemies. 
In the midale of the hymn is found this verse 

What sm my mother, what my father, and what my own brothers, 
what w'e ourselves have done, from that shall this divine forest-tree 
shield us.' 

ihe evil inftetiun may be conveyed to men even by the gods, 

e g 

On Trita the gods wiped off that sin , Trita wiped it off oil human 
beings 

Twelvefold 15 deposited what was wiped off by Tnta — sins of human 
beings 

' jd F V 3 4 5 - F 11. !o. 1 " f xvi. 1 lof, 
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Such s!U comniunicated by the g’ods to men may cause mania. 
See. for examples the expression : 

Crazed from s.n of the gods, crazed fmo a dcnioji ’ 

Sm then is viewed quasi'phys.scally, being’ identified ivilli 
many actions or even passive expeiiences that have no stiictly 
ethical signiticance at ali, and being communicdble thiough 
physical means. It may be of interest to look somewhat moie 
closely at the kinds of actions or occurrences that aie so 
identtfied uith sifi. Evil dreaming has been aheady refeited 
to as frequently mentioned togethei \i ith sir. So are personal 
mibfoi tunes of many kinds — thehatied of otheis, their cuises, 
being the victim of borcevy, the influence of demons, ill omens, 
notably birds of ill omen, against whicii thcic aic .sevcial 
hymns. It is not so remarkable that many hymns should deal 
with the subject of the right peifoimancc of tlie sacrifice and ol 
religious ceiemomes generallyand that i elease should be nought 
from the effects of errors in their peiformaucc, as fioin sins 
That such occuirences are not distinguished fioni what wu 
should lecognize as moral faults is dear fiomccrUm passages. 
'.Ve find, for example, being the victim of cuisos, and associa- 
tion with the dark-toothed, ill-naifed, and mutilated, put 
alongside evil doing, in a jnayer to the ]flanL apapiarga for 
cleansing 

Smee thou, O oft-wiper, hast^’roim Mitb leveitai frun, mjiCst (liuu 
repel from me all curses vei> ^a’ from here 
What is ill done, si-bat pollution, oi ivlial we bare picteiijed f.\iIJy 
ay tlice, 0 aJJ-vvays-Cciag- otf-wipei, we. wipe iJial odl 
If we l3.n>e been together with one daiL-iciotlied, ill-nailcd, imitUalrd, 
b}’ thee, O oH-niper, wu wipe off ali that*' 

‘When we turn to the moie distinctively uiordi ideas of the 
Jiihdi Ft-ifct, we find that they are but few. Only slight 
mention is made of what we should call vutues and vices, 

' 3 ’*'>bKney, ho^evei, tiansLtes, ' Ct.ued from sin 

igauist ihe gods 

' ^ I 1 11. 65 
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The vntue most frequently mentioned is perhaps that of 
tiuth-speaking', while falsehood is as frequently condemned 
The speaker of untruth is kept in the toils of Varuna, whOj 
aqain, is besought to release from iinti uth 

In that thou hast spoken with the tongue untruth, much w'rong — from 
the king of true ordinances, from Vanina, I release thee ^ 

Mitra and Varuna are especially celebrated as the 'incieasers 
of right', in paiticular thrusting away the malicious, and 
favouring the truthful in conflicts. Similaily Soma is men- 
tioned as being on the side of the tiuth-speaker 

It IS eas> of understanding for a knowing man that true and untrue 
v^ords are at variance , of them what is true, whichevei is more right, that 
boma verily favours , he smites the untrue. 

Soma by no means furthers the wicked man, nor the Kihatnya who 
maintains anything falsely , he smites the demon , he smites the speaker 
of iinttLith ; both he withm reach of Indra - 

Again truth is spoken of as one of the elements that sustain 
the earth ^ It is not surpiising to find tuith spoken of in this 
way It IS a fundamental vntue, the lecognition of which in 
some way is essential for the e.xistence of any kind of social 
life. It IS one of the few lecognized vutues that such a writer 
as Nietzsche, who in modern times has depaited so far from 
traditional morality, admits into his ethical system, and 
its recognition in the elementary ethical thought of the 
writers of the Attiari'a Veda is as little to be wondered at as 
its inclusion in the ethical code of the superman 

Of the few other virtues and vices to which leference is 
made, those connected with libeiahty and niggardliness art 
among the most piominent. Here we see the influence of 
the Biahmans Niggardliness on the pait of the sacrificer 
towards the piiest interferes with the success of the sacrifice, 
and the influence of the niggard is even more subtle and 
widespread still, mariing the success of the plans of men 
generally 


^ AVi 10. 3 


‘ Al. viii. 4 12. Ij- 
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Likewise, greatly making thyseit naked, thou fastenest on a peisoii in 
dreams, 0 niggard, baffling the plan and design of a man ' 

Departure fiom the niggaidy is piaised . 

Thou hast left mggardv, hast found what is pleasant ; thou hast 'ionic 
to the eycellent world of what s well done.’ 

In seeking piotection fiom the wiath of the gods the wniei 
of one hymn pray's * 

lie yon Rati (bberality) a companion for us ® 

We have an idea, which may be allied to this idea of the 
importance of Iibeiality, expressed in a number of passages in 
which entertainment of guests is praised. In one passage, foi 
example, it is said that he whose food is pai taken of by 
guests has his sms devomed * 

A number of h>inns consist of chaims foi the sceuiing 
of concord or harmony, espectaily within the family. One of 
the most touching hymns in the whole Athmva Veda is that 
beginning . 

Like.heartedness, hire-inmdeduess, non-hostiluv do 1 ui.iKe lor you , 
do je show affection the one toward the other, as tin; inviolable cow 
toward her calf w hen bom 

Be the Son suhmissn’e to the father, iike-minded w.th the inotiic’’ , 
let the wife to ttie husband speak woids full of honey, ivealfu). 

Let not brother hate brothei, noi sjoter s,istei , bctom'njf accouUnt, 
of like courses, speak ye noids auspiciously,® 

Hamony in wider lelationships is also sought For cxaniiole . 

Harmony for us with our own men, harmony with stianiyeis, harmony, 
0 Asv'ins, do ye here connim in us^ 

Other sLictly ethical qualities mentioned in the ^ItJiayva 
Veda are neither nuraeious nor significant. Unfulfilled 
piomises (vi 119), offences at dice, adultery (vi 118), failure to 
return what is boiiowed (vi. jr;), these are niaiked as sins 
that lequne expiation. 

^ ^ f 1 V. 7. S. - .21 11 10, 7. ' V 1 26. 2 

6 25, ' III. 30. 1-3 jii vii 52 I. 
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It IS important to observe that throughout the Aiharva 
Veda it IS always as something that has to be expiated that 
sin is mentioned. The methods by which it is supposed that 
this expiation may be achieved do not concein us heie But 
It may be remarked that as sin is conceived quasi-physicaliy, 
so the means of expiation \prayaschiUi, prdyaschittci) aie also 
physical 01 quasi-physical. Water especially is used for the 
removal of sins , as also are plants. 

From sin against the gods, against the Fathers, from name-taking 
that IS designed, that is devised against any one, let the plants free thee 
by their eneigy, with spell, with milk of the seers. ^ 

Utteied spells, amulets, and ftre have the same efficacy. 
Ihrough these and other instruments the stain is believed 
to be destroyed or wiped away or removed to a distance. 
The gods too have their place in connexion with the releasing 
from sin, though it is a suboidinate place The god Agni, in 
paiticular. is frequently appealed to foi deliverance But the 
power lies lathei in the prayer itself than in the god who 
IS invoked 

Attention has alieady been drawn to the use of the teim 
tapjs in the last book of the Rig Veda It is prominent also 
in the Athaivci Veda. The piactice of penance is supposed to 
guc one standing with the gods and power to attain one’s 
desiies. The following passage is typical . 

Ill that, O Agni, penance with penance, we perlorm additional 
penance, may we be deai lo what is heaid, long-lived, very ivise 

O Agni, we peifoiiii penance, we perform additional penance — we, 
hearing things heard, long-lived, very wise' 

hilled With lapas^ the Vedic student ‘ goes at once fioiii the 
eastein to the northern ocean The same austeiity is sup- 
posed to be piactised by?' the gods and to be to them a source 
of power 

By Vedic studentship, by fervour, the gods smote away death , Indra 
by Vedic studentship brought heaven for the gods ** 

’ A l.\. 1. 12, - J r vii 61 AT. xi. 5. 6. 

* A V xt s- 19 
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The practice of iaj>as in the Athiwa Veda ha^ vcsy little 
ethical significance. The term may usually be translated by 
penance oi moitification, but it is self-moilification rvith 
a \ie\v to the acquisition of magical powei.s. Di Geden 
mentions as characteiistic of the magical power that came 
to be ascribed to tapas the fact that the passage in the 
Rig Veda (vii, 59.8), lendeied ' hill him with yoin hottest 
bolt’i is altered in the Atharva Veda vii 77 a, ‘ hill him with 
your hottest penance 

There is still no tiace in the Atharva Veda of the doctrine 
of transmigration. Rewaid and punishment is reserved for 
heaven and hell Heaven is especially the lewaid of those 
whogive libeial gifts to the priests There, freed from bodily 
infiimitieSj sickness, and deformity, they meet father, inothci, 
wives and children (vi. 130 j, :mi. 3 17, lu. 3^. 3). Ills 
a place of delights , all the pleasures of the senses aic at 
their disposal (iv 34 a. 4, 5, 6) Distinctions of uealth and 
power aic done away (iii 39 3). Hell {Natakalaluh the place 
below), on the othei hand, is a piace of toiUiio — of lowest 
darkness (viii 2. 24). It is the abode of weakiiessj hags, and 
sorceresses (11 14 3) With gi eat detail the toi Lures suffered 
by those who iiijuie a Biahman are desciibed ; they sit in the 
midst of a stream of blood, devouring haii, subjected to 
giuesotae toitmes (v. 19. 3) 

Our brief study of the ethical ideas of tiic Aihai va Veda 
will have shown that there is lepiesented 111 it a view of life 
that is morally very low. The ethical way of legarduig good 
and evil has laigely given place to a point of view from which 
good and evil are conceived almost pliysically. They have 
been confused with a gieat variety of occurrences that have no 
ethical significance at all. This unethical attitude to human 
expeiience has ceitain obvious consequences There are 
certain elenaentary virtues that are necessary to the veiy 
existence of society. Truthfulness in certain relationships, at 
any rate, and harmony arc among the most fmidamcutal 
of these, and we ate not suipnsed accoidmgly to find them 
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valued. But the magic and wjtchciaft in which the niindb of 
the vvi iters were steeped led to manj stiange judgements 
legal ding goods and evils. Spells, incantations, curses, and 
the like are good when used for one’s owm benefit, evu when 
used against one. And so ovei against these spells and 
curses w'e have piayers and charms foi the discover)- of 
soicerets and practiseis of witchcraft, and against curseis and 
then cuises With uttei shamelessness chaims aie laid down 
foi the infliction of inj’uiy on otheis — impiecations to spmstei- 
hood, spells to pi event the success of an enemy’s sacrifice 
to cause diseases in an enemy, and so forth. The good tends 
to be conceived puiely selfishly, for the constitution of the 
Univeise leaves veiy little place for a good in which men 
share m common. Long life, health, success over enemies 
superiouty in the assembly, success m love, skill in gambling, 
woi Icily prospeiity, and such like personal benefits aie the 
objects chiefly sought, and these are objects the attainment 
of which is conceived as possible not chiefl}- through the 
oidei ly regulation of social life, but thiough the e.xercise 
of mysterious powcis ovei which the individual may acquiie 
masteiy 'Ihc piuiciples of the Atliarva Veda involve as 
theii foundation an anarchical view of the cosmos, and if 
earned to their logical conclusion they would lead to the dis- 
ruption of the social ordei. But in leallty theie was no 
jieriod in which they were piedoininant , they repiesent an 
attitude of mind no doubt very common but not deteimmatsve 
completely of tlie life and thought of the tunc when thej 
weie enunciated 

In dose connexion with magical ideas and piactices aie 
those connected with saciifice They are closely lekted with 
each other, but they must not be confused. Oldenbeig has 
diawn attention to an impoitant distinction between them ^ 
He maintains that there is an essential distinction between 

’ Dte Rehgi0}i des Veda, p 313 A similar distinction has, however, 
been diawii by sevei.il earlier -writers. Sec Fiaser, The Golden Bo%tgk 
^ ol 1, cliap i\ 
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the pioceeding" of one who seeks to win a god to his side 
through gifts, and that of one who burns an image of his 
enemy or a lock of his hair in the belief that he is so consign- 
ing the enemy himself to desti action. The one attains his 
end indirectly, thiough inclining to himself the will of a 
powerful ally , the othei attains it diiectly, through an imper- 
sonal concatenation of causes and effects He admits that as 
an actual fact it is often difficult to draw a sharp line between 
the two provinces, m practice they have frequently intei- 
penetiated, and this interpenetration has been due to vaiious 
causes Into these causes it is not necessary for us to enter, 
but it is important to observe that in the Vedic sacrificial 
liteiature the saciificiai idea has been, to say the least of it, 
largely influenced by magical ideas. 

The V^da deals veiy laigely with the Soma saiiificc, 
and in it the influence of magical ideas is not veiy marked. 
The gods aie conceived as free pcisonaL beings against whose 
wills men may offend or whose wills they may fulfil, and 
in whose power it is to send misfortunes oi to grant f.ivouis to 
men; and sacrifices are offeied to them with a view to con- 
ciliating them or with a view' to leceivmg benefits fiom them 
When we turn to the sacrificial Hleratuie propei, for example 
to the Yaj!!/' Veda and the Brahinanas, we find a veiy diffcicnt 
attitude to sacrifice. Even in the the saciificc is 

no longer an offering to the gods as flee pcisonal beings, but 
something that has powei in itself. As Frofcssoi Macdondl 
says- ‘ Its formulas, being made for the ritual, are not diiectly 
addressed to the gods, who are but shadowy beings having 
only a veiy loose connexion with the sacrifice ’ ’ 'I he same is 
trueof the Brahmanas. What has been said in connexion with 
the Atiareya Brahmaiia in paiticular is tme of the attitude to 
sacrifice in the sacrificial literatuie generally 

The sacnfice is regarded as the means for attaining power over tlub 
and the other world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate as 

MacdoncH, VBihe Alytholog^y'^ 4 
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v\ ell as inanimate creatuies. Who knows its proper application, and has 
It duly performed, is m fact looked upon as the real master of the world , 
for any desire he may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can 
be gratified, any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it 
The Vaj/'a (sacnhce). taken as a whole, is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a soit of 
long chain in which no link may be ’vanfng, or a staircase, bj which 
one may ascend to heaven, or as a personage endowed with all the 
characteristics of a human hodj ’ 

When sacrifice has assumed such a significance as thii 
it approximates very closely to magic. The divorce between 
ichgion and morality in the Brahmanas is almost as complete 
as in the Athajva Veda Through the conect perfoitnance of 
saciifices one can attain one’s ends; but what ends ^ Cei- 
tainlji" not the attainment of righteousness. The destiuction 
of guilt is frequently sought, but sin and guilt have been 
so unethically conceived that not much can be built on that 
an}'' more than in the At/iaiva Veda The ends sought arc 
mainly the selfish ends that have been marked m the HUiatuie 
alieady discussed. ‘ Adoiation of the power and beneficence 
of the gods, as well as the consciousness of guilt, is cntiiely 
lacking (in the Yajur Veda), every piayer being coupled with 
some paiticulai rite and aiming solely at securing mateiial 
advantage.’'^ Na}' fuithei ‘Religious rites are also pio 
stitiitcd to the achievement of criminal schemes Takefoi 
example one passage, taken from among many of the same 
character 

TJie silent piayer is the loot of the sacufice Should a Hotai wish 
to clepiue any sacnficer of his standing place, then he must not at Iiis 
sacrifice repeat the ‘silent praise" , the sacnficer then perishes along 
with his sacrifice which thus has become rootless ‘ 

Such a proceeding is elsewhere forbidden, but the significafit 

' Hang, AitiDeya Btahmana, \ol. i, p. 73 
- MacdoneU, Sansl}it Literatiiie, p I S3, 

Barth, Rehs,ioiu of India, p. 47 
^ Attateya Brahlitana, \ 25 
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fact is that such directions are laid down m the Brahmanas 
at all , and while the use of such practices may be forbidden, 
they were nevertheless believed to be efficacious , and some, 
at any rate, approved of their use. 

Taking such a phenomenon as this as illustrative of the 
unethical character of the religious obscivances dealt with 
in the sacnficial hteiature, we may proceed to considei ceitain 
other iacts which are closely connected with this It has been 
shown above that the gods have been pushed into the back- 
giOLind, and that the place of the gods has been very laigelj 
taken by the saciifice itself Nevertheless the pantheon of the 
Rtg J'eda IS recognized with few changes thioiighout all the 
Vedas and Brahinanas. The very' ladical changes that hive 
taken place have been m the chaiacters of the gods and in the 
relative importance of the diiTerent gods The gods have been 
to a very laige extent de-ethicized, and the de-cthickong 
process is seen in the piomuience that is now given to the less 
respectable members of the pantheon It was remarked in 
connexion ivith the Aiharva I'tda that the piaclica! piimac) 
among the gods had been yielded by Varuiia to Piajilpati 
In the VajHr f'eda also he is recognized as the chief eod and 

_ ^ O 3 

in the Biahmanas veiy emphatically so, Piajapati’s chai actci 
IS as fai removed fiom that of Vaiiina of the Kig / 'tda a.s one 
could well imagine. For example, in vaiioiis places in the 
Brahmanas. and in various ways, the stoiy of his incest with 
his daughter is lecounted. Significant also is the prominence 
given to the Apsarases, heavenly nymphs of loose morals, and 
to the Asuras oi demons, who aie constantly at wai ivitii the 
gods. The unethical way of regarding the divine is icflcctcd 
also m the absence of ethical qualities as a necessary qualifica 
tfon foi the priest. 

Even if the performing priest JS no proper RrShman (m the strictest 
sense), or even pronounced to be an iH-repnted man, lims saciifite 
nevertheless goes up to the gods, and becomes not polluted by the con- 
tagion with a wicked man (as m this case the peifonnmg pnest is) ' 

’ A^tmeya Brahhuma, r ]6. 
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that to the writeis of the V'edk saciificial 
lit^atiue'’ I^GJoiverse was not constituted on ethical lines. 
Sacrifice itself is not necessarily an unethical thing ; indeed it 
may be questioned whether sacrifice in some form is not an 
essential element in religion. But as it is here understood 
and practised it has no ethical significance The fact that in 
the Atharvii Veda the existence of the gods is recognized does 
not make the practices there described any less magical. Noi 
does the fact of the lecognition of the gods in the Vajur ]"cda 
and the Erahmanas give then saciifices a character that 
essentially differentiates them fiom such magical practices 
The distinction drawn by Oldenbeig between saciifice and 
magic is sound in theory, and applicable in the case of tne 


sacrifices of the Rtg I 'eda , but in the case of the liteiature 


now before us it is not applicable Sacrifice has itself become 
a magical thing and ethical thought has been as completely 
stifled by these saciificia! ideas as it was b}'’ the magical ideas 
of the Athai'va Veda. 

While we recognize all this, it is necessaiy that we should 
give due attention to facts of a different character. We must 
not commit the enoi of supposing that in this sacnficial 
liteiature the whole life and thought of India of that period is 
icpresented. Here and there we see traces of the working of 
different and sometimes contradictory ideas. Notably we see 
sometimes asserting itself the idea that certain ethical qualifica- 
tions belong to. the characters of the gods and that the same 
qualities aic necessary fot the worshipper In more than one 
place in the Satapatha Brdhinana leference 1= made to truth 
as one of the qualities that belong to the nature of the gods. 
For example 

This rmv indeed the gods do keep, that they speak the truth; and 
for this reason they are gJonous , glorious therefore is he who, knowing 
this, speaks the truth ’ 

Again 

Attendance on that consecrated fiie means the truth Whosoeter 
^ Sataptitha li>aJinictna. 1113 
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speaks the truth acts as tf he sprinkled that lighted file with ghee, 
Whosoever speaks the untruth, acts as if he sprinkled that lighted fiic 
with water Let him therefore speak nothing but the taith ' 


But lefeience to ethical ideas is i-aie. A few founs of action 
are condemned as sinhjl, but these aic chiefly of the grossci 
sort One of the chief ^ins to be condemned is atlulteiy, and 
in one place confession is demanded of the saciificei’s wife at 
the time of the sacrifice as to her faithfulness to hei husband 
in ordei that she may not sacnfice with ^uilt on her soul- 
Murder and theft and such violent crimes ate condemned, but 
ive can hardly claim that the condemnation of these icvcals 
more than the most ludimeiitary ethical sense Of moial 
actions that aie praised among the most piomincnl .tie 
hospitality and honoui to parents 
The treatment of the conception of iapas in the Bidhinau is 
calls foi little special attention, though it occupies a place of 
high importance. We aic told that the gods became divine 
through the piactice of austenty,' and that by means of 
austeiities the Ribhus obtained the light to a shaio in the 
Soma beverage* The gods ‘conqueied by mcaiis of the 
sacrifice, austeiities, penances, and sacrificial oblations the 
heavenly world’ ' For puqDoses of creation Prajapati undci- 
went austerities/' and on one occasion he piactised siu h 
austerities that lights, tne stars which we now see, came foilli 
from all the pores of his body.' Fiom austeiities the divine 
Rishis aie born* The significance of austerity on the pail 
of men is not dwelt upon, and it is worth}!- of note that win ic 
It is mentioned it is recommended usually as a means foi the 
attainment of selfish ends for example fame 


A Brahman who, alter haring completed hts Vedie studies, should 
not attain to any fame, should go to a forest, string togethei the stalks 
of darbha grass, with their ends standing upwards, and sitting on the 


’ Sat Br 11 2 2 19, 
Tatitaiya Hi tii 12 3 i 
“ Jb 11. 13. “ flf ), 

® Alt. Br, n. 27 
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light side of another Brahman, repeat with a loud voice the Chaturhotn 
mantras. (Should he do so he would attain to fame ) * 

On the other hand, ciiticism of the ascetic life is ex- 
pressed • 

What IS the use of living unwashed, wealing the goat'Skm and 
beard ’ What is the use of performing austerities ? You should wish 
fo! a son O Brahman ^ 

On the whole, the attitude to tupas is not essentially different 
from that in the Athmva Veda. 

Attention has been diawn to the waj^' in which during this 
period the ethical has been stifled by magical and sacrificial 
ideas. Anothei tendency closely connected with this begins 
to make its appeal ance definitely in the Brahraanas. We 
frequently meet such sentences as these — He who has this 
knowledge conquer.s all directions ‘ He who has such know- 
ledge becomes a light among his own people &c . . . The 
place of such statements is not difficult to understand. Sacii- 
ficc IS the most powerful means to the attainment of one’s 
end.s, and every step m the saciifice must be observed with the 
greatest care. So knowledge of every step becomes of the 
highest impoitancc. We have lieie an idea fraught with 
the gieatcst consequences foi Indian religion and ethics, as we 
shall see in our study of the Upanishads Foi it marks 
the beginning of that claim made for the supremacy of the 
intellectual attitude which is so characteristic of Indian 
thought. 

The doctiines of karma and tiansmigration are still in an 
embiyonic state The leward of heaven and the punishment 
of hell still constitute Impoitant sanctions foi right living 
But light living generally means little moie than right sacri- 
ficing The lervaid of right saciificing, according to the 
Biahmanas, is union with the Sun, Agni, Indra, Varuna, 
Prajapati, and other gods ' Life m the other world is not 
essentially diffeient in kind from life in this world, and, in the 

“ lb. vn 13. Sat\Br. u. 6 4. 8. 
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I , eternal bliss there enjo>ed, the joys of love aic specially 

pioininent. ‘ lie who nas such a kitowledi^c lives in his 
; premises in tfiis world, and in the other with rlmdreii and 

cattle The tortines undergone by tlic wicked in hell me 
sometimes described. In one passage hch is icpicscnted as 
a place where the charactm of the punishment is determined 
by the piinciple of ‘ an eye foi an eye, and a tooth for a tooth h 
‘ So they have done to us in yondei ivoiid, and so we do to 
them in return in this rvoild’-D the ciy of men m bell who 
cut up and devoui othei men. In anothci passage we icad of 
a rebiith in the othei world after death when men are weighed 
ill a balance and leceive the lewaid or punishment of thcii 
deeds " 

But of far greater significance than all this aio some passages 
that mark the beginnings of a diffcicnt attitude to incut and 
dement For example wc have the woids of the oatii which 
the priest administeis to the king befoie he peifouns the 
Mahabhisheka ccremonj 

Wnateicr pious noiki thou nnghlost have done cluiing the Umi 
wh’ch may elapse from the day ul tlij bulli lo llu daj' ol thy dsidi. 

, all these togetbei with thy position, Ihy «uod dteds, ihy life, lliy 

‘ . ■•ltddieii, I would hiesrfroiii thee, shouidesi thou do isie ,my Juuni ' 

Heie good deeds aie placed alongside position, hfe, .tiid 
childien, as something foiming part of a man’s piopcitj', w liwh 
may be wiested fiom him The idea is not an ontirdy new 
one. We have already seen how in the r/v/a a man’s 
isht&purta is conceived after the mannei of a fund. But heu- 
the idea of his actions generally as foiming a soil of a fund 
upon which he may diaw seems to be ciystallwing. The 
same tendency is levealed in another waj’ It is clcai that if 
it be conceived that one’s good works form a fund that is 
finite in amount, the fund may run low and finally be ex- 
hausted. This idea is actually expressed in places Foi 
example, in the Taitiinja Brahmana ceiemonies arc meii- 

^ Alt, Bi lu 23 Rat. B> Ki. 6 , 1.4 
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tionecl, the object of winch is to secuie th^it one’s good works 
should not so perish, and that one should not undergo 
a second death. The conception of karma thus is becoming 
more definite, but it is not yet connected with the conception 
of samsara. Still theie aie in the Brahmanas foreshadowings 
of It also— at any rate the idea of rebirth on earth is men- 
tioned. We aie told that he who knows that the spring comes 
to life again out of the winter is born again in this woridd It 
IS interesting to note that in this very early expiession of 
belief in the possibility of rebirth, what in later thought 
is regarded as an evil and <i punishment is bestowed as 
a reward. We have, however, m the same Brahmana a 
passage that takes us nearer to the fundamentals of the 
doctrines of karma and saiitsar a as they ai e familiar to us. It is 
said that man is born into whatever world is made by his acts ^ 
The world leferred to is not tins world, but we can see how- 
out of such a conception it was possible foi the Indian mind 
to ariive at the doctnne that one’s position in successive 
births on eaith is detei mined by the actions which he perfoims. 
Most of the matetials foi the doctrine aic present. The 
possibility of lebirth on earth is recognized, and so is the 
idea of the determination of his destiny by his conduct in this 
life In the Upanishads the fuithei step is taken and we have 
the characteiistic doctrine of karma and savisara 

’ Sa/. Ih i 5 3 14 Ib. V]. 2. 2. 21 
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DHARMA 


It might; at first sight, seem leasonablc, hom the point of 
view of history-; to pass next to the great speculative movement, 
thechief records of w hich are pieseivcd m tlic Upanishads ; since 
that movement cleaily appealed bcfoie the Hindu law of con- 
duct — dhauna, was codified in the existing Sniras , but the 
truth IS that the dharina took shape at aiicailici date than the 
philosophy of the Ifpanishads , and tliat it was .side Iw' .side, 
and m a long process \ehicli lasted some ihiee ccntuucs, that 
the body of laiv and the body oi thought and conviction 
gradually won their way to adequate expicssion in lileiatmo 
The actual working out of the constituents of lliptln dharmn 
took place in the minds of Bialtman pi’csts and Icathcis In the 
age of the Brahmanas 


Furthei, \vc aie still in the realm of aulhoiity and it Ls to 
authoiity that appeal is continually made in the liteiatuio 
which we propose now to study. Action pieccdc,s icncction, 
and the great mass of the lules which wc shall find to have 


grown up m India aie not the espiession of ideals conceived 
by speculative thinkefs, but, in the main, the outcome of cus- 
tom, caste and karma. At the same time, it is not pretended 
that speculation exercised no influence in then dot clopmcni 
All that is maintained I's that the actual social life of India 
took the foim in which wc propose now to study it in “icat 
measure independently of thecuircntsof phi!o.sophical thought 
which were then in process At all times speculation has been 
for the few The multitude have been content to accept 
authoritative guidance for the conduct of theii lives 
We have seen how willingly the people have submitted to 
the imposition of saciificial and magical customs. It has not 
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been uece&baiy for our purpose to deal with that subject except 
in a general ivay Noi is it necessary for us to deal m detail 
with the developments that took place in connexion with such 
piactices in Jatei tunes But theie appealed in post-Vedic 
times a whole department of hteratuie in which is gathered up 
all that had been taught and accepted in Vedic times regarding 
sacrifice, ritual and practical life geneially ^ For the expres- 
sion of all this in concise foi m, so that it might be as little 
burdensome as possible to the memories of those who had to 
lemembei it, a new literary foim was invented — the sutra 
This is a Iiteiaiy form to which we have nothing paiallel in oiu 
hteiature. The word itself is derived fioin the root siv ~ to 
sew, the wotd sHtni itself meaning a thiead. The teim sutui 
13 applied to a particulai kind of shoit aphorism oi lule, or to 
a book of such aphorisms, and the name may have come to be 
so applied either because each aphorism is a short line, or 
because the whole forms a stung of aphoiisnis In any case 
wc have in the r«/r<:z-liteiature an example of extiaordinary 
bicvity in expression ; into each Single line there is compressed 
what would rcquiic a long sentence foi expiession in ordinaiy 
literary form As Profcssoi Macdonell lus put it, the 
‘ IS so compressed that the wording of the most laconic telegiam 
would often appeal diffuse compaied with it’. And he also 
lefeis to an aphoiism according to which the composers of 
grammatical Suiyas delight as much m the saving of a shoit 
vowel as in the bath of a son.^ 

The j-i/riw-form may have appeared about 50c B c , and the 
fiist gieat class of iutras is the Si'auta Sutias, so called because 
based on h'liit 01 levclation, in which arc gatheied up what is 
taught in the Biahmanas regarding the peifoimance of the 
gieatei saciifices Then, also dealing with ritual, but with the 
ritual of the rites to be perfoimed m the household fiom day 

' tor a comprehensive study of this literature, see Hillebrandt, JiihjM- 
Litemtay, Vedische Opfer tinct Zauber, isA Jolly, Rechi und Siite, both 
m the Giundiiss ’ 

^ Sanskrit Ldetature^ p 36. 
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to day, we have the Gnhya Sutrab. These are based on 
or tradition Then there is the gieat class of <!idra\^ 
which tMll demand oui closei attention, those known as llie 
Dharma Sutras, dealing with Jhamia, a term to be explained 
presently. These too aie based on sinnti Vaiious dthei 
classes of works were produced in the liftli a foim, but these we 
may pass over for the present 

We may pass ovei the brauta Sutras, and theie is not much 
in the Grihya Sutras that need detain us and what there is that 
has any signiiicance foi out study may be taken in connexion 
with othei aspects of dharma. In the Gnhya Sutias and the 
Dharma Sutras together we have an extiaoidinaiily intciesting 
and valuable SOU! ce of information legarding the piactices,! lUial 
and ethical, follow'ed by the people of ancient India in then d.niy 
lives. These w'orks show but little evidence of the philosophical 
speculations that were agitating many minds at the time. Not 
that their authors weie neccssaiily ignoiantof or uninfluenced 
by, the philosophical thought of their time , but these specu- 
lations were for the few, not foi the inanv. Foi the man} the 
old polytheistic faith, with all its lites and sacrifices and all tin 
lest, had its value and its truth 

Passing from this general view of the character of the Sutia 
literature, wema}' now’ try to define the teim dharma, which 
is the subject of the class of siitras w’ith which wc aic now 
specially conceined. It is a word which is e.xcecdingly difficult 
to translate, and one of the consequences of this has been that 
unscholarly and unsciupulous waiters have sometimes used 
misleading English equivalents in then endeavouis to establish 
their own theories A lecent wuitei, foi example, says that 
dharma means the Law of Being, and that a man’s dhanna is 
his Ideal. The teim has again been vaiiously translated as 
Religion, Virtue Law. and Duly Now, all these words 
convey something of the meaning, but to use any 011c of them 
as an equivalent foi it is highly misleading. Much confusion 
might be avoided il it w’erc lecognized once foi all that the 
term dharma, as used at any rate in ihe Dharma Sutias, was 
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applied to a condition of things to which modem terms like 
religion virtue, and law are strictly speaking inapplicable 
III India in those days no clear distinction was drawn between 
mosal and religious duty, usage, customary observance, and law, 
and dhartna was the term which was applied to the whole 
complex of forms of conduct that weie settled oi estab- 
lished. This is a fact which should contain no difficulty foi 
those who have made even the slightest and most superficial 
study of the origin of moral ideas , yet It is one of those facts 
that many of those who have undertaken to expound Indian 
thought hai/e failed to apprehend. 

Vaiious Vedic schools had their own bodies of suii'as^ of 
which the Srauta Sutra formed the first and laigest part , 
then came the Grihya Sutra., and then the Dharvm Siitra. 
The whole body of Sutras connected with leligion belonging 
to a paiticular school was called the Kalpa Sutra of that 
school. The Dharma Sutias of only three Vedic schools 
have been preserved to us, viz. those of the Apastambas. 
Hiianyakesins, and Baudhayanas These all belong to the 
Taittirlya division of the Black Yajurveda. Along with 
these we must take the Dharma Siitra of Gautama and 
the Dhai ina Sutra of Vasishtha, they are not connected 
with othei sfitras in a Kalpa Sutra, but they must have 
belonged to a Vedic school. Then more important perhaps 
than all the othei writings that deal with dharma is the 
Miluava Dliatma Sdstra, which has furnished scholais with 
a problem of very special mterest Before the iiitioduction 
into India of the methods of Western scholarship, Hindu 
scholais univcisally regarded this woik as containing the 
teaching of Manu, ‘the son of the Self-existent who leceived 
it dll eel fiom the Creator, Brahman Modern scholars die 
now agreed that the JMduava Dharma Sdst) a is a recast of an 
old Pldtiava Dharma Sutra, a lost law-book of the school of 
the Manavans, one of the families which gave themselves to 
the study of Vedic science. This Dharma Sdstra has been 
given a position of special authority by Hindus 
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It mus,t not be buppobed that this shoit list exhausts the 
catalogue of ' legal ' hteiature, which is very extensive. There 
is, for example, the very iinpoitant Vaishnava Dharma 
or Vishnu Smrih [The Insiitutes of which alUuned 

Its present form probably about A P. aoo ; and many othei 
Dharma Sastras of later date A full discussion of the legal 
literature is to be found in. the first pait of Jolly’s Recht uud 
Siite. 

Theie aie many pioblems of a liteiaiy and ciitical kind 
connected with this dJiarnia hteratnre These need not detain 
us heie, for in discussing the ethical ideas embodied in it; 
within the limits which must here be obseiv'ed, it will be 
impossible to do moie than draw attention to ccitain features 
that chaiacterize this whole class of liteiatuic, without cnlciing 
into details in which diffeient writing.? icveal pecuHaiitics or 
inconsistencies with each olhei. In any case, it is impoi tani 
to note that the various Dhaima Sutias, while teaching much 
that would be gencially accepted, in many details set foilh 
teaching that would not be accepted outside theii own school, 
01 at any late, which would not be uni vci sally accepted In 
matteis of detail each school ficely ciiticizcs tlie others. 1 he 
M&riava Dhainna ^astra probably owes its authoiitypaiUy to 
the fact that the compiler contrived to combine in it dements 
taken from other Dhaima Sutias besides that on which it is 
directly based, so producing a veiy compendious though not 
always self-consistent work on dharma. Its authonty was 
still moie strongly established as an outconie of the fiction by 
which it came to be connected not wuth the Manavans but with 
Mann, the father of the human race 

The Law Books aie among the most lemaikable witnes,ses 
to the place that has been occupied by authonty in the diicc- 
tion of the Indian mind. The same might be said in a sense 
Jegarding the Biahmanas, but theie we have seen authority 
operative in a more limited sphere The Grihya Sutra.s and 
the Dharma Sutras presuppose the development. laigely under 
the direction of the piiests, of an extiaordiiiary complex of 
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ritual and ethical forms to be observed m the daily life of the 
people From the ethical point of view this is perhaps the 
most impoitant aspect of this whole class of iiteratuie So it 
3 S well that we should consider the peculiai character of this 
authority and the ways in which it is supported and maintained 
These are two tasks which cannot be cleaily separated from 
each other, but we shall endeavour as cleaily as possible to 
indicate (i) the way m which the conduct of the individual was 
determined by authority, and (2; the means by which that 
authoiity was maintained. 

Looking first at the peculiar chaiacter of the authority 
which detci mined the couise of conduct, even the most casual 
leader must be impressed by the way m which the individual’s 
course is mapped out for him It may be doubted whether 
any other religious system has ever provided instructions foi 
the conduct of life that have been so full and so detailed. The 
task that was set the individual may not unjustly be likened to 
that of the child who is given line pictures which he may coloui 
for himself He may vaiy the colouring according tohis fanej. , 
but the outline is provided Peihaps this figure errs on the 
bide of esaggeiating tlie extent to which the individual is free 
For on ail sides and at eveiy point the individual finds pre- 
sciiptionsof which he is tlie subject 01 the object Before he is 
botn, dharma has taken to do with him Of the sauiskdras 

01 sacraments which are prescribed in connexion with the 
more important changes in one’s life, theie are some that aie 
piesciibed for peiformance before one’s birth and otlieis aftei 
one’s death The ethical significance of this in itself is not 
great, but it is symptomatic of the way in which life has been 
overlaid with ritual Then there is caste, with all the lestnc- 
tions that it involves in so many diffeient ways — in matteis of 
food and social inleicouise, occupation, and indeed in almost 
all depailments of human activity Then there are the foui 
dsraniai, now very definitely fixed Life has become definitelj' 
divided into stages, each with its own complex of duties, and 
indeed there arc few situations in any stage of life in connexion 
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with which the duty of the individual is not presciibecl U is 
particularly in the teaching legaiding caste and the asraiiuti 
that the static chaiactei of Indian society is manifested. It ls 
unnecessary for us here to examine the details I'lf thc.se pi esci ip- 
tions foi that would cany us into spheres that have no directly 
ethica' significance, but it is desirable that we should give some 
attention to the ways m which through the operation of these 
institutions the activity of the individual was hmited 

Taking caste first, we find that the pcculiai position and 
functions of each of the foui caste divisions aie frequently ex- 
plained with great fullness. lYit ^Idnaz'a Dh£ir!Ha,-sdslt a, in 
the form in which it has come down to us, preset ibcs the forms 
of livelihood to be followed by the mctnbcis of the different 
castes and to this account there aie pai.illcis in other biislias 

But in Older to protect this Univcise, He. the uiosl lesplciidont one 
assigned separate*! duties andi occupations to those who spian'i fioai 
hts mouth arms, thighs, and feet 

To Br<1hmans he assigned teaching and studying (the Vcdal, satri- 
ncing for their own benefit aud for others, giving and accepting (oi aUnsl 

The Kshatn>a he comnianded to piotect the people, to bestow uifts, 
to offer sacrifices, to study (the Vedak ini) to 'disiam hum itl'iching 
himself to sen-iiial pleasmes 

The V,iisya to lend cattle, to bestyu gifts, to offei sai liiu < s, to study 
(the Veda), to tiade, to lend money, aud to cultivate laud 

One occupation only the I ojd piescnbeci to die Sfitlra, to sene 
meekly even these other three castes.' 

But this IS merely an outline prescribing in gcncial Icuns 
the kinds of occupations which the difTerent cla.sscs aic to 
follow. There is an almost infinite number of regulations pui- 
vidmg for the behavioui of the individual, picscnbing the 
conduct which he is to follow tn many iclatioms’ within the 
caste, specifying offences vthich arc to be punished by expulsion 
fiom the caste and penances that aic to be pcifoimed with 
a view to leadmission. showing the woith and standing of the 
different castes m relation to each other and the lespect due by 
the iowei to the higher. In a great multitude of subtle ways 

‘ J/tihit, I, Ky-yi, 
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the place of the indtvidLial in the social ojganism is defined for 
him Let us note only a few points by way of illustration. 

The Btahmans stand at the head of the organization, and 
the position and authority accoided to them aie veiy remaik- 
able 

Knovi thit a Brahman of ten jears and a Kshatnya of a hundred 
years stand to each other in the relation of lather and son , but between 
these two the Ijrahman is the father i 

The Kshatnya class, as the class which piotects the world, 
IS also to be held in high honour, though in honour much 
inferioi to the Biahman 

\ kmg and a Biahman deeply lersed in the \'edas, these two uphold 
the moral order in the world “ 

The almost immeasurable supenoiit}' of the Biahman even to 
the Kshatriya is paitly expressed in the inanellous powers 
altiibuted to the Biahman 

Let him (the king I not, though fallen into the deepest distress, provoke 
Brahmans to anger; lor tliey, when angeied. could instantly destroy 
him together with his aimj and i eludes “ 

The Vai^yas the workers and tiaders. come next to the 
Kshatiiyas Their duties are of a humbler, though necessaiy 
kind and as the performers of these duties they aie sometimes 
classed with the Sudias If these two castes sweived from 
then duties the whole woild would be thiown into confusion- 
But there is this vital distinction between the Vaisyas and the 
buclras, that the foimci ase classed with the Brahmans and 
Kshaliiyas as iwicc-boni. i e. they niaj undeigo the ceremony 
of initiation which marks w'hat is called the second biith wnth 
all the social and lehgicus privileges foi which it qualifies 
one , while the Sudras are cutoff fiom these piivileges. Only 
ceitain paits of the sacied law aic to be fulfilled by them; 
they may not hear, learn reate, or teach the Veda ; and they 
are subjected to all mamiei of othei disabdities, They are 


AtanUi !i 135. 
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a despised, worthiess, and unlucky class, 'cicaied by the Sclf- 
Existent to be the slave of the Bi ahman ’ ^ 

That Kingdom wheie Sudras are very numerous, winch is infested by 
atheists and destitute of twice-boni (mhabitants), soon entncly perishes, 
afSicted by fimine and disease ' 

These few quotations will perhaps seive to convey some 
meagie idea of the extraordmaiy way in winch by caste the 
position aud functions of the individual are determined foi 
him. 

Take all this m connexion with the mles pnohibiting the 
mixing of castes, tliieatcning tenible punishments and judge- 
ments to persons having mazital mteicouise with pcisons of 
other castes, and coveting with shame the offspring of such 
mixed unions, and we realise how exliaoidinarily oigamzcd is 
the society which the Law Book’s leprcscnt In any kind of 
society it IS obviously essential that tlieie should be some soit 
and degree of fixit}' in the matter of institutions and foiiiis o( 
social behaviour But in any piogiessive society theu must 
be libeity of action on the part of the individual, within limits , 
there must be foi him the possiblhtj' ol escape fjom the ciiclc 
into wLich he is bom into another and widci one. In all social 
life, as in all social dieory, wc sec the stiugglc between the two 
tendencies, the tendency to change and the tendency to con 
serve, and it is always difficult to gne to each that nicasuic of 
influence which shall be best foi society. The spii li of change 
lun not means social chaos, while the spirit of conseivatisin in 
its extieme expression means the suppicssion of most ol tire 
highest capacities of human nature The latter is of coui.se 
the less dangerous tendency in its extieme expression. Any 
kind of order is bettei than no order More than that thcic 
IS something comfortable in having one’s position exactly 
defined for one and one’s woik maikedout , and so fai as this 
work IS of a mechanical kind thcie is the possibility of acquiring 
great perfection in the peifoimance of it. It may be onlyaftei 

^ Manu, viii 413 
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the lapse of centuries that such a society may wake up and 
lealize that while it has stood still the world has marched on, 
and that it is not abreast of the conditions now existing in the 
Wider v'^orld, 

But we have still to consider another very important feature 
of social organization. In the latei Law Books the couise of 
the individual is further marked out for him in tlie definiteness 
that now belongs to the stages of human life which had been 
laid down in less definite form in the Upanishads This is one 
point in which Manu and the later Law Books represent a moie 
advanced development than the Upanishads and the Siitras. 
These stages or dst twias are now definitely four, and much 
space is devoted to accounts of the duties belonging to each 
Aftei initiation the boy goes to a gti7 2 i from whom he 
leceives instruction foi a period which in different cases varies 
considei ably 

The \oiv (of studying) the three Veaas under a teacher must be kept 
for thirty-six jeais, or for half that time, or for a quarter, or until the 
(student) has perfectly learned them ^ 

Duiing the period of this study the student lives with his 
teacher in a position of suboidmation to him, which has the 
gieatest impoitance foi the fixing of the boy’s character To 
this more stiictty moral aspect of the education given m these 
schools we shall return presently 

When the young man has finished his couise of studies 
with the he becomes a svdtaka, one w ho has bathed, and 
he is ready to enter the next dh'ama, that of grihastha or 
householdei The duties of the householder are expounded 
in gieat detail In the Upanishads, as ive shall see, there 
seems to be reason for holding that the position of the house- 
holder was recognized by way of concession to actual fact, it 
being always made very deai that the life which he lived was 
of a iowei kind, and of value only as a stage through which 
one might pass on his way to a higher condition of life. The 


^ Manu, ih i. 
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point of view of the Law Books is diflcient. They offci 
diiections for the conduct of life m the woild in all its stages, 
and it is not strictly their business to discuss the relative values 
of the various stages But at the same tune we note a ten- 
dency to ascribe greater value to the life of the householdei 
than in the case of the Upanishads. Sometimes it is boldly 
declared that the order of householders is the best. 

As all creatures subsist by receiving support from air, even so the 
members of ail orders subsist by receiving support from the house- 
holder. 

Because men of the three other oiders ate daily supported by die 
householder aith gifts of saciecl knowledge and food, theiefoie the 
order of the householder is the most e'ccellent oidet.’ 

So also • 

Tne householder ofieis sacrifices, the householder practises austerities, 
the householder distributes gifts ; therefore is the older of households 
the first of all - 

In the iiglrt of .such statements it might seem tli.it the value 
of the other two diramas has become .scriout.ly impaiicd 
But we make a great mistake if wc look foi consistency of 
thought m these ancient Indian writings In the J.aw Books 
the subject is the conduct of life m ail the variety^ of conditions 
undei which life i.s lived The student in lus pieparatiou foi 
life, and the householdei m his actual performance of the 
duties of life demanded most attention But the hcimit dimJ 
the ascetic had also been given a place in the Indian scheme 
of things, a place dctei mined very largely by a philosophy 
which relegates the worldly life to a position of comparative 
worthlessness. Yet these ordeis were theie, and the exponents 
of dhatma legislated for them as for the othci orders. They 
seem to have depaited very laigely from the idea that the last 
of the four oiders has any exclusive value as a means to the 
attainment of deliverance. The idea is lathei that deliverance 
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1:= the outcome of the obseivance of all the duties belonging to 
the foiii oiders. 

If he lues m ali these four according to the rules of the law, without 
allowing himself to be disturbed by anything, he will obtain salvation ^ 

On the other hand there are still evidences of belief m the 
greater value of the ascetic life as a means to the attainment 
of deliverance. It is laid down, foi example, that, immediately 
on the completion of his studies, a man may become a saniiydsi, 
without having passed through the stages of the fftthasiha 
and the vmiaprastha. Apastamba says 

Only after having fulhlled the duties of that i order of students) he 
shall go forth as an ascetic, remaining chaste * 

On the conti-ary, it is said in the Mdnavt-s DJiarma Sdsfra 

When he has paid the thiee debts (i e to the sa^es, the raanes, and 
^tie gods), let him apply his mind to the attainment of final hbeiation , 
he who seeks it without having paid his debts sinks downwards 

Having studied the Vedas in accordance with the lule, having 
be£?otleii sons accoiding to the sacred law, and having offeied saciifices 
recording to his ability, he may direct his mind to (the attainment of) 
5nal liberation " 

This contiadiction leveals the confusion of mind that existed 
and that still exists in India regaiding the value of the oidinaiy 
lound of human life. But it seems to be cleai that the 
tendency' in the Law Books is to push the last two oidcis into 
a position of less importance At the same time, the)!- are two 
of the four ordcis, and their duties have to be defined, and at 
times language similar to that of the Upanishads is used 
legarding the value of the life lived m the fomth order 

We shall not here enter into the details of the life lived in 
the third and fourth orders, which is expounded with gieat 
fullness in the Law Books. It is of importance, however, that 
we should note the significance of the fact that the ascetic 
ideals which aie embodied in the life of these orders have so 

* Aptii>tLUtiba, 11. 9 21 u. ' , n 9. 21 S 
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important a place assigned to them Whether oi not the life 
of the householder is the best, the individual comes at least at 
the end of his life to a stage when he should forsake it foi 
another form of life free from woildly tics 

We have thus seen in a general way how through the 
institution of caste, and, in a less maiked way perhaps, through 
the institution of the asramas, the course of the individual is 
defined foi him. In all this the idea of authoiity is fundamental. 
The details of conduct are not organized by icfeience to anj 
end in the pursuit of which the individual can exeicise freedom 
There is an end, the same end as we find to be given intellectual 
formulation in the Upanishads, but the individual does not by 
lefeience to It judge the value of forms of conduct oi discovei 
new duties These aie laid down for him once foi all, and his 
business is imquestioningly to fulfil them. When the voice of 
authority is silent theie is no other principle of guidance except 
the inclination of the individual. This comes out in various of 
the Law Books, and may be quoted in the words of the Manava 
D karma ^astfa m the form m which we now have it . 

The whole \’ed.a is the (first) source of the satierl Ulw, ueM the 
tradition and the virtuous conduct of those v\ ho know the (Veda further), 
also the customs of holy men, and (finally' self~StUi5taci;on ' 

We come now to the second part of the {nquiiy which ■.tc 
pioposed, viz. the means by which this authoiity was main 
tained. This involves a discussion of the system of education 
described in the literature which we ai c now studying. The 
early Indian thinkers realized as cleaily as Plato did the im- 
portance of education as an instrument for the moulding of 
the minds and characteis of the guardians of the 'social oidei, 
though unlike Plato they busied themselves more with the 
practice than the theoiy. While we are concerned here with 
the ethical significance of this system of education, we must 
not imagine that it was only in this aspect of it that it was 
important. In the Upanishads we shall see how the mtcllectual 
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acumen of youths of ability was developed, and into what 
amazing flights of philosophical speculation they were fitted to 
soar. But criticism was not turned upon life oi upon current 
morality as m the case of so much of the speculation of ancient 
Gieece and modem Europe. It was turned upon life in the 
sense that the illusoiinebs of it was the constant theme of their 
thoughts, and it was turned on current morality in the sense 
that it uas held that it had no longer any validity for him who 
had attained the goal But it was not questioned whether the 
cunent moiahty was valid foi tho.'^e who live in the world. 
For them the Vedas as expounded m the words and lives of 
holy men was all the guide they needed 

Looking then at the ethical significance of this system of 
education we cannot fail to be impressed with the wonderful 
way in which it was fitted to maintain the existing order. 
This is seen above all in the place that was given to the Gutu 
No teachers were evci invested with such authority or legarded 
with such revel ence The Guru is to be vcneiated above all 
other men 

Of him who gives nafurnl birth and him who gives the knowledge of 
the Veda, the giver of the Veda is the more t enerable father : for the 
birth for the sake of the Veda ensures eternal rewards both m this life 
and after death. ^ 

In all his behavioui In the presence of the Guru the pupil is 
to show to him the greatest deference. He is to come near 
to his teacher with the same let’cience as to a deity, and many 
insti actions aie given as to the manner in which he is to bear 
himself in his presence. He must not speak to him first, and 
in addiessing him he must always use some designation of 
honour. He must not sit when the Guiu is standing , he must 
not sit in such a position that the wind blows fiom him 
tow'ards the Guru , even when the Guru is not looking towaids 
him, he must keep his face turned towaids the Guiu He 
must in all things be obedient to the Guru. He must nevei 
sleep when the Guru is awake, and his nist duty in the morning 

' Manu, li 146. 
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aftei he has peifojmed his devotiont. is to g'O to the Gum 
and embrace his feet. . , These arc but some of the many 
injunctions laid upon the student touching his relation to his 
teacher To the Guru's wife an honoui and deference also vety 
piofound are to be shown. In othei ways also he is subjected 
to ijgid discipline. Chastity and abstention fiom various hind', 
of food are imposed upon him. bo also he must avoid vaiious 
kinds of amusement. He must not injuie anj’ living crcatuiCj 
he must be truthful, and he must lefiain fiom sliife. He must 
sleep on the ground and he must beg his food, eating only 
what the Guru leaves for him of what he collects Ihc youth 
was thus subjected to a discipline extending over manj^ ycais, 
the importance of which as a mean.s of rcndcung him amenable 
to authority it Is impossible to cxaggeiatc W'e are all 
famihai with the principle iiivolvcO in this kind of education 
The idea is the same as that which is expressed in the 
education which is still given a.s a piopaiation foi seivice in 
some leligious ordei s, and w'e Icnow how thi ough such a system 
of education the mind and chaiactcr of a youth can be moulded 
But it is a training not in self-iciiance and independence of 
judgement, but m subseivience to authoiit}’ and leveicncc foi 
what IS established just because it is established. 

Plato says in the Rcpiihhc that recourse must lie had to 
fables m the tiaining of the youth of his ideal state in ordci that 
they .may be brought to lealize that the social class in which 
they find themselves was not aibitranly chosen foi them but 
wms theirs before biith It is inteiesting to observe how w-hat 
Plato recommends in theoiy w'as followed by the Indians m 
piactice. Citizens, says Plato, ' wc shall say to them in our 
tale, you are biotheis, yet God has fiamcd you diffcicntly. 
Someofyou have the power of command, and m tlic composition 
of these he has mingled gold, w^herefore also they have the 
greatest honour , otheis he has made of silver, to be auxiliaiies 
others again who aie to be husbandmen and craftsmen he has 
composed of brass and non ’’ 

Repi/bhc; Sect, 415, Joweit's Tiari'ilalion 
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He littic knew that m a distant part of the woi’d a Hmdai 
tale was actually being taught and was being believed. The 
account of the oiigin of the foui caste- divisions given in the 
last book of the Feda is lepeated in the Mduava D karma 
idsira and m many othei places 

For the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he caused the Biahmana, 
the Kshatiiyi, the faisyj, and the Sud’a to pioceed from his mouth. 
111= arms, his th'^hs, and his feet.* 

T. he fixity of caste distinctions docs not, however, depend solely 
on the acceptance of such .i fable In tlie Law Books the 
belief IS held with tlie gieatest fiimness that the order into 
which one is bom is detei mined by one’s conduct in foimer 
states of existence The fable seived only to explain a system 
now deeply looted m the social habits of the people and in 
their waj's of thought, and through the discipline to which the 
youth was subjected by his Guru, more than through any othei 
single means the habit of submission to the established oider 
of things was developed and maintained 

We have alieady said that the teim d/tarmu coveis not only 
ethical conduct but the whole conglomeration of foims ot 
conduct that we;e settled oi established As \ rule ethical 
injunctions are interwoven almost inextricably with others that 
have no ethical value Let us look at some of the ways in 
which this IS seen. We may diaw attention in the fiist place 
to the way in which moral distinctions aie distorted by con- 
siderations connected with caste. Apait altogether from his 
moral chaiactei the Biahman is put on a pedestal, while the 
low caste man on the other liand is despised. 

Brahman, be he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity." 

The veiy name of the Sudia, on the other hand, must indicate 
contempt Again, the value attached to knoiSledge of the 
Vedas as bunging raeiit to the Brahman serves to emphasize 
the unethical position which is assigned to him. The study of 
the Vedas is said to destioy guilt ^ , it leads to gieatness and 

* Muhu, 1 3i. - Il> 1-. 317 " Ib. XI 247 
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fame ^ ; and the neglect of such study is followed by many 
evil consequences Again, if we tuin to some of tlie gieat 
numbers of actions that are forbidden, wc shall find that the 
lists of such forbidden actions contain sonic tlial have no 
moral value mixed indiscnixiinately with others <vhieh aic tiuly 
ethical. The ground for ihe prohibition in many cases js 
simply a magical one. It must be admitted that it is difScult 
to draw lines of distinction Wc aic all agmed that tiuth- 
^peakmg, for example, h an ethical duty Most me agreed 
that honour to paieiits is also an ethical duty, though iheic 
might be consideiable diffciencc of opinion as to the waj'-s in 
which such honour .should cxpicss itself Do "'c pass into 
another spheie when we aic told llial a younger biothei must 
not ramry before an elder biothci ? It is haid to say ICveiy 
statement of moral duty implies .at least piesnppnsiUnns of 
a metaphysical or theological kind, and the bai dy ethical is 
something that does not exist In such a case the student of 
moialshas to pioceed beyond the ethxal to the foundations 
on which the ethical icsts. Yet it dots seem that vvli.itevei 
difhculties may aiise out of the imi'-lication of ethical witli 
metaphysical ideas, we arc in a diffeTciil .s])licie when the 
pioblem aiises of di.scnlanghng ethical fiom magioal ((in- 
ceptions. Take, for example, the strange catalogue which 
Manu gives us of people who are to be avoided. “ It mchidcs 
not only drunkards, adulterers, garnblcis. and hypociitcs, but 
also persons with black teeth, lepcf-, epileptics and com-numii- 
tives, makeis of bows and ariows, and tiaincrs of sjiorting 
dogs. We have jumbled togethei heio psohibitions sonic of 
which have an ethical motive, others a hygienic, and others the 
only motive for which must be simply magical d'he ethical 
becomes hopelessly distoited when it is so confused with the 
delusions of magic 

All this may be made somewhat clearer if we letuin to 
a subject which has already been lefeiied to in the section 
dealing with the At/iarm Veda. It was theie said that sin 
66 - Ih m 150-66 
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tended to be regarded a? a quasi-physicai substance, and, 
generally speaking, the same statement would hold true 
regarding tire conception of sin m the Law Books. The words 
that have been tianslated sin are veiy numerous and they 
lepiesent various shades of meaning. Jolly ' asseits that there 
IS no part of the Brahmanical code of laws, the roots of which 
reach so far into the highest antiquity as the teaching regarding 
sins and the penances for them. In any case there still 
persists the same quasi-physical conception of sm which we 
noted in the Aiharva Veda. This is seen notably in the 
penances which aic pi escribed, especially fn the bathing and 
sipping of water and other physical e.xeicises thataie presciibed 
as means to cleansing 

In the late Instihites of ? 'isJmu - tliere is an interesting 
classification of sins, the main principles of which no doubt 
come down from much carliei times. They arc divided into 
nine classes 

r. Deadly sins — anpdtaka The.sc aie certain foims of 

incest, to be atoned for only by buining 

% Great sins — ma/idfdiaka These arc killing a Biahman, 
dunking spirituous liquoi. stealing the gold of a Brahman, 
connexion with a Guru’s wife also social intercouisc with 
those guilty of such sins 

3. Minor sms of a similai chaiactei — amipdtaka These 
include the killing of certain other classes of persons, giving 
false evidence and killing a fiiend, stealing lands or deposits of 
a Brahman, certain foims of incest and adalteiy 

4 Minor sms — afapdiaka Sins of false statement, neglect 
of cel tain religious duties adulteiy unlawful occupation, 
oftences connected with manying before an elder bi other &c., 
not paying one’s debts to the gods, risnis, and manes, 
atheism, &c. 

5. Sins effecting loss of caste — jattbj'aihsakara. Causing 
bodily pain to a Biahman, smelling things which should not be 
smelt, dishonest dealing, ceitain unnatuial crimes. 

^ R^Jtl und 116 " In^hthies of \\\\\\---^\\ 
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6. Sins which de<^iade to a mixed caste — \iu)ih atika} ana 
Killing domestic oi wild antmals. 

7, Sms which lendei one unwuithy to icteivc aims — 
apatrikarana Receiving picscnts and alms fioin despicable 
persons, trade, monc} -lending, lying, scning a Siidia. 

8 Sins causing defilement — ntaldiHxha, Ivilling buds, am- 
phibious animals, and acjualic aniinalb, worms aiici insects ; 
eating nutmegs oi othei plants similai m then cfTects to 
intoxicating liquors 

9. Miscellaneous ^iVi:>—prakh naka Those not aheady 
mentioned. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, noi indeed is it 
pretended that it is so In the same woik* thcic is anothei 
long list of offences_ including uMnsiaughtci , the killing of 
various kmcls of animals, the desti action of ceitain plants, 
stealing, d:c But enough has peihaps been said to enable us 
to realize the general charucten ol the kinds of aetions that aic 
regarded as sinful. 

Many cases aie mentioned ui whicli Uie guilt of sin is tians- 
feiied fiom one person to anothei This is so pailteuhuJy 111 
the case nheie a king judges unjustly It is said that whcie 
justice, wounded by injustice apinoaches and the j'udges do 
not extiact the dait, they too aic wounded by the same dait - 
And we have extiemc examples of the m which the 
contagion of guili is passed on in such a passage as the 
following 

The kiUei of a karned Biahman lliiows his jjuik ou husi wiui eaL^ liis 
food, an adulteruui, iMle on her (negliaenl) liusband, a (bimuuii) I'upii 
or saciificei on i^lheiT neyligeiip leadier (oi pneslj, a thief on llie king 
(who pdictons him) ® 

Many more passages might be quoted illustiatmg the same 
principle. Sin is not a disease of the soul 01 an evil state of 
the soul It IS something that is as separable fiom the 
individual as the coat he wears It seems to be implied that 

' Inshiuie:. of Vtskmx, 1. ff ’ Mann. mii ij. ^ Atamt. I'lii 317 
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It IS indestructible and that release from it is to be attained 
thiough the passing of it on to another The same is true of 
merit which one acquires Even he who becomes free from 
the bonds of karma does so not through the annihilation of 
his karvia but through escape from it. 

.Making over (the merit of his own) good actions to ms friends and 
(the guilt of) his evil deeds to his enemies, he attains the eternal 
Brahman by the piactice of meditation.^ 

These conceptions aic crude but they have been veiy 
peisistent in the Hindu conception of sin. 

We must always beai m mind that in general in classical 
Hindu literature wiong-doing is legaided from a point of 
view very diffeient from that of the modern Euiopean, In 
the point of view of the average European theie is doubtless 
often confusion enough, but theie is reference to some kind 
of a standaid rnoie oi less clearly appiehended, with the 
icsult that there is some kind of consistency in the various 
moral judgements which he passes. In the case of the Hindu, 
as we have seen the oidmary duties of life are discovered by 
reference to authority If wc press the matter further and 
seek to find a basis for this authority, we find that prominent 
in the minds of the law-givers at any late is the thought of sin 
as what causes one to fall from caste This is the root idea 
in the term pataka Now this is only one of the veiy numerous 
words that are used to designate offences against dharma, but 
perhaps most of these words express ideas which stand in 
fduly close i elation to this The ideas contained most 
commonly m them are those of going astray and of impmity — 
depaiture fiom the way of dhai ina, and being defiled. And 
defilement again is conceived quasi-physically. It is not the 
spiritual defilement which one incuts in the harbouiing of evil 
thoughts and pui poses, but something that may be incurred 
thioiigh means puiely physical, which, when incurred, by its 
contagion may be a source of impuiity to others, and whicl^ 

’ lUanit, VI 79 
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may be iemo\ed in many cabcb by purely physical pioccii,-3CS, 
In these facts in themselves iheie is nothin'; rcuiaikablcj foi 
a study of the origins of moiality slioivs that the moial has 
been gradually difTcienLiated from a m<iss of conceptions 
chiefly connected with ceicmoniah The rcmaikable thing is 
that in India, at a time when the c<ipacity foi spcciilaliun had 
reached such a high stage of development, teaching so ciude 
should have been regarded as authoiitatisc. 

Closely connected witli all this is the fact that the offences 
enumerated aie all oveit acts Judgement is passed not on 
the inner bur on the outci side of the act. No doubt a. distinc- 
tion is sometimes diavvn in point of giavity betucen an offence 
committed intentionan 3 '' and one committed iinintcnlionally, 
but the unintentional oflcncc has to be expiated (.([ually with 
the intentional one, the penalty being only less severe. 

But this teaching regai ding oiTencc.s that cause one lo fall 
is fai from furnishing us with the complete content of the 
ethical teaching of the Law Books. There arc many othei 
actions prohibited or enjoined, which it is impovtant for ns to 
consider First we may look at ccitain duties, sonic of which 
have been touched on in previous uhaptcis, conneolctl with 
primitive ethical conceptions. 

No duly IS inculcated more hequentiy than that of hospi- 
tality. With hospitality to one’s fellow-nicn there is still 
coupled that which is due to supi'd-teuestual bemgs™* to 
Brahmans, the Manes, the gods, and the Bhut.re Accoiding 
to Manu, 'He who docs not feed these five— the god.s, hjs 
guests, those whom he is bound to mamlani, the Manc.s, and 
himself, lives not, though he bieathc.s' On the othei hand, 
the hospitable reception of guests piocuies WLdlth, fame, 
long life, and hea\enly bliss. By honouring guests, accoiding 
to the Insiiiutes of Vishnu} he obtains the highest reivaid 
The ways in which the duty of hospitality aie to be tulfiUed 
are laid down with consideiable detail A Brahman who 
Stays foi one night only is to be called a guest {atithi), certain 
' imtitute': tjf Vtiluui^ Ixvii aS tf 
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lebtiictions being laid down to prevent the abuse of hospitality. 
Membeis of other caster, even Sudras, are to be enteitained, 
but they have not the position of guests [atithi). The guest 
IS to be honoured by shanng in the best of the food provided, 
and by leceiving a seat, a loom, and othei accommodation in 
accordance with his standing Theic are certain classes of 
people who are not to be leceived, \\z 'Heretics, men who 
follow forbidden occupations, men who live like cats rogues, 
logicians (arguing against the Veda), and those who live like 
herons ’d We have alieady drawn attention to the fact that 
the duty of hospitality has been recognized in piimitive ethical 
thought and practice generally Westermarck^ gives many 
illustrations fiom the customs ol vejy diverse peoples which 
go to show how widespread is the lecognition of this duty 
In piimitive culture those foims of conduct in which are 
expressed the puncipie of tiibal exclusiveness give place to 
the duty of entertaining stiangcis He laises the question as 
to the giound foi such an attitude to strangci^, and suggests 
two possible explanations, (i) It maybe that even among 
savages the altuiistic iechngs, however naiiow can be stirred 
by the sight of a suffeung and liainiless straiigei, oi (2) the 
host himself ma> expect to icap benefit from the act of 
showing hospitality. lie liolds that the lules of hospitality 
are m the main based on egoistic considerations. Theie 
seems to be little doubt that in the minds of primitive peoples 
there is fear of the occult powers that may belong to the 
sti anger His Influence Is potent foi good or evil. 

A guest conies to the house icsembling a burning tne 
This means, according to Buhler, that if offended he might bum 
the house with the flames of his angei. The blessings to which 
we have referred above, which aie supposed to come from the 
exercise of hospitality, aie selfish blessings — wealth, fame, life 
and the like. We must not, however, rule out the possibility of 
the pieseiice of altruistic motives. The fact of the association 

’ i\. 30 Origin ftnd Development of \Iora! 1 5S1 
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of the duty of ho-spituhty to luung men with the dutieh that 
mui=t bepeifoimcd to the depaiicd would 'point to the ]:iicsencc 
of such motives. Foi the offci usg-s innde to tlu- spiiits of the 
departed weic not the outcome ‘'iinply ot fe.u of tlje conse- 
quences which neglect would involve to him from wltom the 
otl'erings were due, but at least as much of an unsdfish flesii'c 
for the welfare of the departed. And, even if the duty of 
hospitality to one’s fellow-men wcic .it fiist dictated by 
motives largely selfish, the habitual tultllment of the duty 
would lead increasingly to the development of the spirit of 
disanterested kindness Many a duty that as pei foamed at 
the beginning with a view to the attainment ol schwh csids 
comes in time to be peifonncd because il as good ni itself oi 
because it bungs good to othus 

The duty of liberality does not occupy so large .i place as 
m some of the other wulings which \vc have stuihi d, but lugh 
importance is otill attached to at. Die obJI(t^ of this virtue 
are specially the Iwtce-boin It us iiotewoithy Ucae ,iqain that 
the giving of gifts is enjoined not puiiiaiily with .i siew to the 
good of him to whom they me given, but with a view to tlic 
good of the given The meiii acciuing from tlu gift is in ac- 
cordance notwith the need of the icc)pient,bnt with lius position. 
Sometimes the icwatd comes to the givci along the lines oS 
his gift as the following passage shows: 

Ayiverot v iter obtains tlie satisSartion (ui Ins lmn;.;er .ind thirst), 
agner of food. impenshaUe happiness, .1 ^iivur of sosamism iVwiiablt 
ofEspriug, a giver ot a tamp niou evct lleiil oyesn^iit, (' ' 

Sometimes the leuaid is leprcscntcd m a mom gcnouil wa>, 
but what is essential is the thought that the giver of gifts by 
his liberality acqimes merit to himself. Accoidingly gife aie 
frequently mentioned as freeing from sin For example 

The digger of a well has the consequences ot the naif of his evil acts 
tAken fioin him as soon as the water comes lorth fiom it '■* 

By confesiion, b> repentance, by austerity, and by iccitinit (the VedaJ 

^ Ma>tu, iv, 02 
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sinner is freed from a.nd m case no oUiei course is possible, bj 
liberality ‘ 

Niggaidliness, on the othei hand is a heinous sni 

He uho cooks foi himself only, cats notlimj* but sin , foi that alone 
is considered as fit food for the \ iituous which is leJt aflei the (.customai > ) 
obhitions hare been ofteied ■ 

Here we have a connecting link between the tiitueof hbeiality 
and the kindred viitue of hospitality. 

As has been said, the objects of mentonous liberality aie. 
specially the tuice-boin and in all cases it is impoitant that 
gifts should be given only to woithy persons, while it is 
equally impoitant that only woithy peisons should icceive 
them. Olhei wise they lose their efficacy , indeed they become 
positively hai infill And the dangei is greatei to the icceivei 
than to the given In a sense diflcrenl flora the New Testa- 
ment application of the saying, ‘ it is moie blessed to give than 
to leceive 

As ii husbandman leaps no hancsl >vln.n he has snwn ihe seed in 
bciireii sou, e\eti so the guer of siciificial lood gains no reward it he 
piesented it to a man unacquainted with ihe kiks, 
fit no learned rjidhiiiana be at h.indl, he may latlici bonum a f\ir- 
Uiou^) fnend th,rn an enemy, Lhouyh tlie latte i maybe qualified (by 
leirmng .md so forth I tm saciifirial fooa ealen by- ,i fne beam no 
reward alter death ’ 

The dangers mvoK od in the receiving of gifts is the subject 
of the following quotation : 

IhoLgh (by his leannng ind sanctity) he may l^e entitled to aci epl 
pieseiUs, let him nol Utarh himself (loo much) to tins (habitj, foi 
through Ins accepting I many) |)iecents Ihe divine light m him is soon 
extinguished 

Hence an ignorant (mani should bo atrakl ol accepting any preseiits , 
loi by leason of a very small (gift) even a fool sinks (into hell) as a cow 
in o a inoiass ’ 

These quotations will seive to bung out some of the mam 
ideas gathciing round the viitue of liberality as it is inculcated 

’ Mami, \i o’S hi\iitutc\ o] Vt^^ftnu, Kvn 43 

' 1/(WK. ill 142, 144 ' Jb IV. 186, 191. 
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in the Law Books The passages whicli deal with the giving 
of food to otheis express ideas in line v ith those found in 
connexion with many icligions rcgaiding the necessity of 
sharing all ones blessings with the gods ! he same sacuficial 
idea lies at the loot ol the piactico of gwing to olhcis , fot 
the god does not consume the inatciial part ol tlic sacrifice, 
but only the spiritual part, and so food shai ed with uthci s may 
fulfil the sacrificial idea But this touches oiily one aspect of 
the giving of gifts Gifts aie of many kinds, and in the 
Institutes of Vislup' we aie gweu a list of propitious gifts 
Underlying the whole mass of belief tegardsng the vfiicacy of 
gifts theie is undoubtedly the ancient magical conception tiiat 
thiough a gift offeied to a being endowed with supeuiatiual 
power one may become a sliaici m th.it [lower or in tJic 
benefits of it Ibis is the meaning of the oiTenn;; of gilts to 
Brahmans Icained in the Vedas, for their position anc* leaining 
put them ill possession of maivcllous powers. Simdaily 
ascetics arc ciedited with supcinatinal [loweis, and to them 
too gifts aie offeied. But as we have seen it is not the givei 
alone who is affected by the gift, Thcie an. gift'- which 
cat ry with them good or lU to the iccovei. 'fhc. ■pft of <ui 
evil or low-caste man, for example, may bring inpny to the 
leceivei Wc thus see how deeply the viiLuc of libvraiity in 
the form in which wc find it hcic is pcnetiatcd iiy ideas 
of magical oiigin But let iis once more add the caution that 
we arc not theiefore bound to assume that nioic tuil}' etliiicil 
and unselfish ideas played no pait in the development of 
habits of generosity among the people. 

The duty of ahimsa is given a conspicuous pSaci' in the 1 .aw 
Books. Fiom the time of Mahaviia and Gautama this idea 
has had a place in Indian ethical thought and piacljcc that 
IS almost unique The content of the idea vanes somewhat in 
different quarters and at different times, but throughout the 
histoiy of Hinduism the general principle of refiainmg from 
injuring living creatures has been adhered to. Let us look at 
the form which the idea takes here. "I'liic killing of t'aiious 
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animals is foi bidden. In particular the killing of cows c 
fo’ bidden, but many other animals aie mentioned along with 
It We are told that to slay a donkey, a horse, a camel, 
a deer, an elephant, a goat, a sheep, a fish, .a snake, oi 
a buffalo, degiades one to a mixed caste To kill insects, 
large or small, or bitds, makes one impuie The eating ot 
flesh 13 foi bidden, and more than one ground is given for this 
prohibition. He who injures innoxious beings Irom a wi.sh to 
give himself pleasme nevei finds happiness eithei living oi 
dead. He who does not seek to cause the sufferings of bonds 
and death to living creatures, but seeks the good of all living 
beings, obtains endless bliss , lie who does not inj'ure any 
creatuie attains without an effoit what he thinks of, what he 
undertakes, and what he fi.xcs his mind on Once nioie, 
according to Manu • 

Tlieie IS VO gi eater sinnci than th.u iimn wlin, thou^j^Ii not niiishippinL, 
the gods 01 the maru'', seeks to mrn.isc the hulk of has own ilusli tp 
tlie flesh of Ollier being s ' 

But the stiktiiess of the piinujilc is qu.ihlit'd in v.u ious 
ways No animal is to be destioycd wtlliout Huful !ea,on 
and a lawful reason is providid by the jnii jkkscs ul saonlict 
Again, thcie aic many qualifications to the laws foibidduig 
the eating of flesh. Let O', quote oulj. one ot two ol 
them 

One nj.a\ eat meat when it has lieen spiniLlsd wit!', w.itei, while 
\Iantuas were recited, wIk'ii I'.ialiman.ir. desiie (cine's doin'; u), vvlun 
one is uig.nged (in tin pcilorniime ol a iitcj accortiiruf to !Ju' l.iw, uul 
V' hen one’s life is in (Linger " 

Again 

He who eats meat, when he honouis the gods .md manes, coinmus 
no sin, wheiliei he has bought it, oi liiniselt has l,illed (the animab, r,i 
has leceived it as a present front others.® 

Again, the doctune of nlnuisa does not apply to the taking 
of the lives of enemies in battle, or to the infliction of capital 

' iMaJiii V 52 “ /if V. 37 ’ lit, V. 32 
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punishment on a cnminal By qualifications Mich nq these tlic 
foice of the doctrine is VLiy considerably wcak-cncd. The 
exceptions to the geneial pi maples th.il life should not be 
taken, and that the flesh of atitmaN should not be oaten, wcic 
so many and of such diverse kinds that rve urn believe it 
would often be exceedingly difficult to dctcimine whether 
a particular act was a bieach of the law oi not We know 
that hunting and the eating of flesh continued in spite of all 
laws 

It will help ns to understand the cuilous lamifications of 
this doctiine if we tinnoiu attention to the psychological lOot 
f’-om which It sprang, and tiv to follow the main lines of Us 
giowth. The real principle undcilymg it has Itcqucntly been 
miMinderstoocl, as when unscientific writcis have suggested 
that it has a close connexion with tiansirugj.itfon. the IJincIu 
feaiing that in eating flesh he may be eating the bodies of his 
own kind. Tor a tiue explanation \vc have to go back to the 
mind of the pilrnitivc man, and to the awe with which he 
regards life m all its foims. It is only a .stc\i tiom thw to the 
belief which we find at an caily stage in Indian LlKWighl that 
the injiumg of life is a hindiance to (he attainment of the 
highest ichgious life. It was among the Vh'tn ipi.islhas that 
this belief fi' St took definite pi acticai shape, I'.ach group of 
Vanaprasthas had its own tules on this .subject, but they wcie 
the expies.sion in diffeient ways of the piiniilivc belief that It 
was wrong to injure eithei plant oi animal life. Tlie .sin lay 
not in eating flesh, but in destroying life. U is important to 
bear this in mind, foi m modem times attent;on hin^ Ijecji 
directed by many waters to what is a secondary and latei 
development of the doctrine as if it were its essential feature 

With the development of the philosophy of the Afnurt/ and 
of the practice of lenunciation of the woild with a viciv to the 
attainment of lelease. the doctiine of cfknhsa became moic 
firmly established It became the fivst lule of hfc of those 
who so renounced the woild, Thcic was still no dislinctioii 
diawn between plant and animal hfc, and siiict obedience to 
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the rule was poisibic because these men begged their food 
It may ■^tiiUc us as a very casuistical way of observing the 
rule, which made its obseivance dependent on its non- 
observance bv others, but it has to be remembered that at this 
stage it was a lule which did not hold for the householder 
It was only giadually that it came to be extended to house- 
holders, and it IS clear that when it was so extended it could 
not be followed by them in the same complete way It could 
not for obvious leasons be applied to plant life. We can rveh 
understand hoiv in geneia! its application to animal life would 
be considered more important, and how attention w'ould tend 
to be diverted fiom its other aspect. We ha' e eaily evidence 
of the development of the idea on these lines m the Bhagavad- 
gita^ where we find vegetal ian offerings taking the place of the 
animal sacrifices winch had been ofttied m the Vaishnava 
temples 

In the Law Books, though much is made of the duty of 
abstaining ftom animal food, and from it alone, the chief 
motive is pet fectly cleai Wc have it in the following passage 
m I\Ianu 

Meat can nevei be obtained withoul mjuiy lo Ining creatures, and 
miury to sentient beings is detimiental to tlie attainment of hea\enlv 
bliss ; let him theretore shun the use ot meat. 

Having well considered the disgusting origin of flesh and the crueltj 
offettenng and slaying corpore.ii bemgs, let him entirely abstain from 
eating flesh ’ 

Wo hav^e iicatcd at some length thiec virtues which have 
a special inteiest because of theii oiigin. These must not, 
howevei, be allowed to overshadow the more commonplace 
evciyday viitues, the observance of which is almost a con- 
dition of the maintenance of the social organism The duty 
of truthfulness is continually enjoined , honesty is inculcated, 
and theft in many forms is condemned , the pmity of family 
life is guarded, and in ceitain cases of its violation, penalties, 
some of them very terrible, aie piesciibed. Various forms of 

' Mitnu, V. 48, 49 
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dissipation aje condemned, notably indidyence in spnituons 
liquors, gambling, and olber forms of vice. 

In all that has been said up to tins point lliotc has been 
little indication that theic has been icpicscnled m iho I. aw 
Books anything but a very external view of Ufe and conduct. 
Social life, so fai as we have tieatcd it, seems to have been 
legarded almost exclusively from without The emphasis has 
been on overt acts and not on the motives from which they 
have sprung. Sin has been feared as an evil substance that 
clings to one, biinging defilement, and its icmoval niaj he 
effected through physical means. But it is light that we 
should give attention to some signs of a deepei and moie 
spiritual view of moialily which aie to bt' found heto and 
there In spite of the confusion which gcnei.ill)’- prevails of 
the non-ethical with the ethical .tspccl.s of i^hunna, llicre aic 
a fevv passages which stand out m.uktdly as imualing the 
fact that even where the human mirul is most steeped m 
ritualism there may be present a tiuly ethical .sense'' which 
will sometimes express itself Gaukima. loi ox.unplc, deals 
much in the oithoclox way witli (lie snin^^kai <xs m .saciaments 
but that ho lecogniVos that the inmu ethical viitius of the 
soul stand on a diffeient and highci plane is manifest from the 
following passage 

Now follow the eight good qualities of lIh soul, 

Coirpassiou on a!' creatures, loibeai a'n'’e, fiectUsm fioui ungei , )>unty , 
quietism, auspiciousness, freedom from .UMneo, and trecdom from 
covetoasness 

He who is sanctified hy these forty s.u-nuiicnts, but whose soul m 
destitute of the eight good qualities, will noi he umtod with Itralmiaii, 
nor does he reach his heaven 

But he, forsooth, who is sanctified by a fiw only of these forty 
saciaments, and whose soul is endowed with the eight excellent 
qualities, will be united with lU.ahman, and will dwell m his heaven ^ 

A similar ethical sense is to be .seen in Apa.sJ:amba “ in the 
account which he gives of the faults 'which tend to dcstioy 

‘ Oautaxna, vm. 22 a Apa^amba, 1. S 25 5. 
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the creatures’ These are chiefly faults not of external 
behavioui but of inner spiiitual disposition. They are. 

Anqei, exultation, grumbling, covetoi sness, perplexity, doing injury, 
hy pocrisy, lying, gluttony, cahtnniy, 0111% lust, secret hatred, neglect to 
keep the senses jH subjection, neglect to concentiate the mind 

There is also a passage of very great interest in Manu, 
yyhere the watchfulness and just judgement of conscience aie 
emphasized The statement is part of the exhottation which 
the judge addresses to witnesses m court before they give 
their evidence, and in its mam outlines is no doubt very 
ancient But it is significant that it should have a place in 
the Law Books. 

The wicked indeed say ui their licaits, ‘ Noliudy sect, us ’ , but the 
gods distinctly sec them and the male wituui their own breasts 

If thou thinkest, O fisend ot vuLiie, with lespect to thyself, ‘ 1 am 
alone h iknov that) that “age who witncs'es all virtuous acts and all 
Climes, evet resides in thy heait 

if ihoumt not at tmiani'e with that diMneVama, the sonofVvvasvat, 
who dwells m thy lieait, thou needest neilhei visit the Ganges nor the 
/land of the) Karu^ ^ 

1 he significance ol “uch expressions will become clearer if 
we loflect on the natine of the liteiatuie which we aic now 
studying. It is as has been already said not pioperly con- 
cerned with morality, but with many aspects of human 
conduct and iclationships. From the vciy natuie of the 
case it IS to a large extent the oxteinals of conduct that 
aie Heated. Theie is nothing surprising about this, but 
we do feel suipri.sed that at a time when philosophical 
thought wa“i so far advanced conduct and charactei should 
be regarded on the whole in so crude a way. The occasional 
appearance of passages like those to which we have referred 
pioves the existence of an under -current of thought of a purer 
kind, which saw conduct 111 the light of the ideal towards 
which the minds of thoughtful Hindus have been directed 

' Mixnu, viu, 8s, 91, 92 
F 



since the da3's when the Uix'iinshads were conijtosod, Ihc 
highest vntucs tlien aic such as self-control, calm of mind, 
abstinence from .sensual indnloencc, ajnl such ollu'i (|nah'tie.s 
as maik the fiecdom of the mind horn the fcltcis of desue 
and of sense And the greatest sins are sucli a,s angci, 
hatred, hist, and the like. It is not only in the few passages 
to which leference has just been made oi in others of the 
same character that these viitucs and vices aic tccognij.cd 
They have then place and influence thioiighout the Law 
Books , but that place and influence aie conipaiatu’cly small. 
The atmospheie of the Law Books i.s chaigcd witli ideas 
of a lower kind We shdl luvc occasion to make some 
remaiks at a later stage icgaichng the undciljon'; conrejitions 
of Hindu ethical thought at its highest But foi the present 
it will .suffice to say that, speaking gcnci.illi’', wo do not ha\c 
Hindu thought at its hlglicst but at a level .it udnoh it s!u>ws 
the deep influence of foices which have inaiked Uhieal thought 
eveiywheie at an eailj’’ stage in its <lt'velo])mcnL 


BOOK II. ETHICS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHIES AND THEOLOGIES 

CHAPTER I 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 

It has been said of Ihe ITmlu mijid that it is Jike that of 
Newman, ‘ subtle when it analy.scs, .simple when it believes’, 
penetiating featie.ssly and with idcntfes.s logic into the most 
piofound pioblcms of c.'jistenco, yet in practical leJigion 
extraoidinaiily ciodulous Wc have seen the Hindu mind in 
its beJicvingf mood, bchcvnig in the .supreme importance of 
the most trivial steps in unintelligible ritual foims. In the 
Upanishads wc sec it in it.s speculative mood The two moods 
aie nevci absolutely independent of each otiicr , one seldom 
occupies the mind to the complete exclusion of the other; 
foi wc find even in the Biahnianas occasional flashes of 
philosophical thought, while intermingled with the philosophy 
of the Upanishads wc find mythology, superstition, and ntual 
teaching, Yet tlicre ate these two moods oi tendencies 
chaiactciistic of the Hindu mind, and as the later Vedas 
and the Biahmanas aic the gicat early texts foi the study 
of the one, so the Upanishads are the gicat texts for the 
studj^ of the other 

The pioblem of the Upanishads is not piimanly that of 
human conduct , it is the widest and most fundamental 
phiio.sophical problem — that of the nature and meaning of 
leality The ethical problem m a certain sense arises only 
incidentally, but it does arise, and nowhere in Hindu literature, 
with the possible exception of the Bhagavadgita^ have we 
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moie impoiUnt data foi its study. Fuithoi, IIk' philosophical 
speculation of the Upanishads has an essentially religious 
beaiing. It was not fiom sheet delight 'u inlcUectuvl cxcvusc 
that these thmkcis undcilook to cxploic the hidden depths 
of reality The Indian mind lias no doubt at all tunes 
delighted in speculation foi its own sake, bat the gieat 
impulse to it came fiom piactical needs, chiefly pci haps fiom 
a sense of the finiUde and unsatisfyingncss of the phenomenal 
world and of the failiiic of a ritual icligion to satibri' the 
demands of the intellect and the hcait Just as in his 
thinking about the natiuc of leahty Sjhmva was actuated 
by the desiie to discovei something which woukl give him 
‘a joy continuous and siipicnic to clcinity', so the wiilos 
of the UpanishacK were actuated by the desiie to find .i moans 
of deluerancc horn the evils of life. With tlicui it uas not 
as with Spino2a and many othci thmkcis an ahiiMl (picst, but 
it was a puictrcal one Theic was the ^ame dcsiie foi udeasc 
from the meshes of the lowci and fos escape lo the highest , 
and the que=t had the same leligious chaiaetei. Noi dots 
this fact in any way invalidate the nuiuiiy. The tiiulcruy 
in some modem text-books of clitics is to u'gard ethic il 
experience as something that: can be studied bj' itsoll withoiu 
refeicnce to the widci imphcatioiti. of human oxislcnct 
Some psychological analj/si;, is deemed suffleu nt as a basis 
foi the whole ethical strucUue, and tht rehitiun of tlhics to 
religion on the one hand and to metaphysics on the othci 
hand is dealt with sumraaiily in concluding chapU'is, as if 
the problems of the reality and natuic of the human soul, its 
immortality, and its relation to God uoie not in the higlitst 
degree determinative of the lines which human conduct should 
follow. Whatevei else one may have to tay of the ethical 
thinking contained in the Upanishads, this at least must be 
admitted at the outset that it is conducted in fall view of the 
wider implications of human existence. 
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We may plunge boldly into the heait of oui subject and 
begin with the statement that the conceptions of karma, and 
sauisara ale of fundamcmai importance tor the etftical thought 
of the Upanishads We found in eaily mitings fore- 
shadowings of the former conception, and in a less marked 
way of the latter In the Upanishads they find a place 
among the conceptions by means of which it is sought to 
make experience intelligible Up to the time when the 
Biahmanas wcie written it was believed that life continued 
after the death of the body, not in this woild but in woilds 
that may be designated heaven and hell. Such a belief 
involved belief in the existence of a soul scpaiabJc from the 
body Cniy in a vague and tentative way was the suggestion 
made that ihr soul might become ic-incarnatc in this woild, 
though the itlca had cmciged of successive baths and deaths 
in anothei world We do not know thiough what piocess the 
belief was developed that tlic souls of men and animals and 
even plants might become embodied in any of the infinite 
vaiiety of forms that life takes on earth, but in the Upanishads, 
though n<it dofimtely in all of them, such teaching is laid 
down, not tentatively or coulioveisiaily but dugiuatically. 
1 his belief dill not drive out the caihei belief m the possibility 
of lebiith in anothei world, wlucli persisted alongside of it. 
Further, it is laid down in the Upanishads that each successive 
Diith is dctcimincd by woiks done in picvious lives 

Accra cling to his deeds ,md .iccoidmy Ui Ins knowledge he ib boin 
igdin licic us a worm, 01 .is an insect, oi as a nsh, 01 as a bird, or as 
a lion, or ns a boai , oi as :i serpent, or as a tiger, 01 as a mai, or as 
something else m diflcicnt pJacesd 

Those whose conduct has been good, will c|iuckly attain some good 
buth, the birlli ot a Biahman, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya But those 
whose conduct has been evd will quickly attain an evil bnth, the birth 
of a dog, 01 a hog, or a Cluxndiihi " 

The doctiiiic of work and tiausinigtation m then relation 

“ C/ihAnd U V 10. 7 


^ Kaush, Up 1, 3 . 
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to each other has thus been set forth in its sinijikst tonn 
The pioccss is far more complex than these <iuotitioiis taken 
apait fiom then context might lead us to imagine. Tlio latter 
passage concludes a section tn which ne aie told that the patli 
of transmigiation is entered upon by those who Uve lu a village 
piactising sacnfices, works of public utility; and alms 

They go to ttie smoke, from smoke to night, fiom night lo the dark 
half of the moon, fiom ihe dark halt of the moon lo the si\ moiitho 
when the sun goes to the soiitn UiiL they do not icach the rear 

From the mondis they go to the woikl of the fatheis, fiom the world 
of the fatheis to the ethei, from the ethei to the moon ’J'hat is Soma, 
the king. Heie they me loved (ealen'l by Iht Dev as, yes, the Heias 
lore (cat) them 

Tlaving dwelt Lliete till then (good) woiks au anisuuK'd, they u'tiun 
again that \va> as they lanic, to the ellier from the etlier lo llic an 
Then the sauilieer ha\ ing licco.iic an. In < oincs smoke, Uai ing be eonic 
smoke, he becomes mist 

Haling become mist he betomes a iloud, having bet onie 1 1 hmd, he 
lams down. Then he is born as nee and com, limbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans I'rom thence 1hi cstape ts hestd with most 
difficulties Foi whocvei the peisons may be th.n tal llic rood, ,md 
beget offspiing, he hencefoilh becomes like iiiiUi them 

Then follows the passage lasL-cjuotcd. I'hi.s, with the 
parallel passage, BriJuidaranyaka U. vi, i is the most 
impoitant statement of the doctrine of karif/e^ and in 

the Upanishads. 

The intcipietation of this p.assagc in all its doltuks is by 
no means easy, The ‘path' that is dehciibetl i.s known ,is the 
‘ path of the fatheis’, as distinct fiom the ‘ path of the J Unas ' 
The fatheis figme in all thcVenic writings iioni the AVy l\y/ci 
downwards. They wcie human beings, ‘st'Cis who made the 
paths by which the icccnt dead go to jom them dwelling 
now in the third heaven. Thc) feast with the gods, and along 
with them shaic in the saciihcial offerings of men Wotship 
and prayei are offered to them, it being in then powei to 
bestow such blessings as the gods themselves bestow. The)' 
aie believed to be endowed with immoitality, and in a variety 

* Ckhdnd. v. lo 3-6. 
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ot wayi> function-s belonging to the gods aie attiibuted to 
them I n this wc have nothing but a desc: iption in exaggerated 
teims of the gloiy of the blessed dead in heaven. In the 
time of the Erahmanas a distinction came to be drawn 
between heaven and the place of the lathers, the door of the 
one being m the Noilh-East and that of the other in the 
South-East In the passage befoie ns ceitain kinds of deeds 
are said to lead by \vay of the world of the fathers, and ih.s 
way is contrasted With the path of the Devas, which leads to 
the conditioned Biahman, a path which is entered through 
knowledge and thiough the practice of faith and austerities. 
The truth is that hcic wc have an older conception of letii- 
bution crossing the conception of retiibution as meted out in 
a new life lived in this woild They aie conceptions that aie 
inconsistent witli each otbei, and yet in a curious way they 
arc hetc bound togethci 

ft IS not nocessar)- to study the passage in all its details 
Wc may igiioic the puiely mythological elements in it, only 
icmaiking that the Pihiyana, oi way of the fathers, is 
nnolvcd m daikncss, as contiasted with the Devayana, 01 
path oi the gods, with which the pi‘ccediiig section deals, 
whicli IS in light, fl'lie point of greatest interest for us lies 
in the fact that m the account of the way of the fatheis 
a double conception of ictubution seems to be involved It 
IS said that ceitam persons dwell with the Devas till their 
woiks me consumed. At the same time it is the works that 
they have done that clctcrnime the chaiactcr of their new life 
on caith Max Miillcr, following latei Vedantic mterpreteis 
of the Upanishads, says that ‘besides the good sacrificial 
woiks, the fi Lilts of which aic consumed in tlie moon there 
aic othei works which have to be enjoyed or expiated, as the 
case may be, in a new existence’.^ But it Is difficult to find 
any satisfactory giound for this distinction among kinds of 
woiks in the context. It is more likely that we have here 
the combination of two entirely distinct conceptions of 
' Note to Ckluind. U, v. JO. ii. 
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jetiibution. Theie is the conception of rctiibulion as aUainetl 
m anothei spheie of existence, ciosscd by the conception of 
retribution in anolhei life on earth 'riieu- ju furthii com- 
plications still, ivhich foi the picscni we may jiass over, as 
they concern the student of lelitjion lather than the student 
of ethics. Attention is diawn to this particulai complication 
because it is inteicsting to see the docltine of karjiia and 
transmigration in this, one of its cailiei definite foiinulations, 
inteiwoven with oldei beliefs. 

What IS of importance foi us here is not the process 
wheieby tiansmigrabon lakes place, but the fact that it is 
now definitely believed to take place— -that it believed, in the 
case of any given individual, that the actions that lie jicifoiius 
m this life will determine the foim of another bnth on caiih 
that he must mevitabi}^ undeigo- ft is impossible to quote 
largely from passages whcic the doctiinc is c.N])OiitHled The 
Self IS likened to a catcipillar, which, when it lia.i icached llic 
end of a leaf, diaws itself together towaids anotlici Icaf.^ ho, 
it is said, the Self, having thiowa off this body and di.spclled 
all Ignorance, approaches anothei body and chaws itself 
together towards it The assumption is tliat tlicre is an 
immortal part in the Self The constitution of this immoital 
pait is dealt with in one impoitant passage 

A person consists of desnes And as is Jus tlcsno, so js 1ns will 
and as is his will, so is his deed ; and whatever deed he tloos I hat bt 
will leap 

And here there is this verse . * To whatcvci objci t .i man's own mind is 
attached, to that he goes slreiiuously to^etbei with his deed luidlit'uing 
obtained the end of whatever deed he docs hen nn e.u ih he retunis 
again fiom that world to the world of action ’ * 

Whatevei a man desiies to that he becomes attached, 
tovraids that he goes Theie is a .saying that what one 
desires in youth one will have to satiety in okl age The 
thinkers whose speculations aie lecorded in the Upanisliads 
have put this idea in far more sharp and definite form. 

1 Bnh, V. IV 4. 3. K //, iv 4 5 6 
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For example 

He who d( the woild of the fathers, by his meie will the fathers 
come to lereive hnn, and haMiit; obtained the vpoild of the fatliers he 
IS happy, &<- Whatmer ob|ect he is attached to, whatet er object 
he desnes, by his ineie wiil it comes to him, and having' obtained it he 
13 happy ’ 

From all this it F Hear that the root of the self that manifests 
itself in the various foims that an individual being takes 
m successive biiths is dcsiie Also it will be obseived that 
this self IS not tegaidcd as in any way involving the existence 
of a not -self. It is not m opposition to a stubboin material 
which it can shape or modify only within limits In accordance 
witli its own pui poses. As we shall see latei the not-self has 
no independent being , indeed in a ical sense it does not exist- 
In dcsiiing, the self is shaping Us own destiny absolutely. 
Theic IS an interesting passage in the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad, where it is said that at death, speech, eye, mind, hcaiing, 
the body, the bans of the body, the haiis of the head, the 
blood, and the seed — m shotl all that goes to constitute 
the self in Us phcuoincnal aspect — aie dispciscd. What 
icmains? The answei was given as agrcatsccict to Yajha- 
valkya 

1 akc my hand, my fi mnd \Vc twu alone shall know o( this ; let 
this queslmn ol ours nol Ijc discubsed in public. Then these two went 
out and ap;ued, ami what they said -was larvum. what they praised 
was kirriran^ Cbal a man becomes good by good work, and bad by 
bad woik " 

Ncvcitlielcss men aie actually bound to the world by 
desiic. At the lOot of this attachment is ignoiance, the 
Ignorance that involves belief in a pluiality in the univeise 
that does not exist. '! he distinctions that w'e imagine to 
c\:ist aie fictitious One of the passages in which this is most 
dcaily laid down is in the Brihadm anyuka 

For whin tbcie is <is it were duality, when one sees the other, one 
smells the othci, one he.us the other, one salutes the other, one 
perceives the othei, one knows the other, but when the Self only is all 
^ Chfumd U. vm. e ‘ Bnh. U. m. s 13 . 
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this, hOM bhoiikl he smell <11101110], I low bhould lie know him by 

whom he knows all this’ How O beloved, should he know (himsotfl 
the Knovver ' ‘ 

It lb not merely in the roalni of .sense experience tliat this ial.sc 
duality i.s ubsuraed. It is a distinction equally falsely made 
between the Self and God This is the point of the discoinscs 
ofUddalaka Aiiini with Svetaketu, in which thiouph many 
similes he teaches him the identity of the Self wdth ultimate 
Reality — ' Thou, O Svetaketu, ait it.’ If one but knows this 
ifhe IS heed horn the ignoiance that sees diversity whcic thcic 
IS nothing but unity, if one understands that in al! the vaiicty 
of existence iev’’ea!cd to us through the senses and thiough the 
intelligence tlieie is given nothing distinct ftom the Self, then 
ignorance has given pkice to knowledge, tlut knowdedge wliuh 
is Itself deliveiance." 

It may seem at first sight that tins is to make veiy high 
claims for knowledge. Assuming the tiuth of the docinne 
that all diversity is illusory and th,it Reality is one and 
undiffeientiated, we might seem to be jiislilied ii’ laising iiic 
question whethei ineiely knowing tins dot tunc could be sufii 
cient to dehvci one from the bondage of the lUiison woild 
If the evil in which our life is involved is dcsireoi aUiirhment, 
is It sufficient in oidei that the attadimeiit may be bioken, lliat 
one’s eyes should meieiy be opened to the ill asm mess of tlu 
objects to which the self has been attached? To put it ui 
anothei way, can ignoiancc be the root, or at.inyuile the only 
loot of attachment, so that if ii be sevcicd the plant will die ? 
We arc here face to face with a pioblcin that has .drinhios with 
that raised b)' Sociatcs icgaulnig the identity o! viitue and 
knowledge, foi both alike held that <it the loot of wlul was 
essentially evil was ignorance. It ina)' be that the diffiKuIties 
that be.set the pioblem are to a huge exteni due to inis- 
iinderstandmg. The expciience described 111 Ovid's woids 

Video mehora proboque, 
deteriora sequor, 

' £ n / i . U . 11 4. 13. 
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IS one thdt li familial to every one Is it possible in the face of 
such an cxpcncncc to asscit that the lapse was simply due to 
ignoiancc^ Tl might be replied that, vihen one sins against 
the light, thciC is involved at least rnomentary self-deception — 
a moniontaiy foigetting of the tmtli accepted by our highest 
self The fault may be not that knowledge was wanting, but 
that the knowledge was not so wrought into the web of ones 
being that it might nut on occasion be denied. Theie is 
a sense la which moial eiror, when it is delibeiate, involves 
intellectual cnor. A lower self uses up and asserts itself, 
blushing aside the principles b}? which the highci self w'ould 
diiect its conduct , il uiles them out of couit The rational 
self is ixn nc down foi tlie time being by a violent, unintelli- 
gent, Ion Cl self U will be necessary to ictuin to this subject 
latci but it may be slated now lliat in the Upanishads 
riehvcMucc is the outcome not simply of belief 01 knowledge 
of a piiiel)’ acadenne kind but of a knowledge, which, is 
an altitude or activity of the whole self It is gencially 
taught, fmthei.thnl tlicic aie steps ncccssaiy foi the attain- 
ment of such knowledge , it is not to be niasteied by anv 
(.hance peison who may hoar it explained 

All this has been s.ud with a view to making cleai the 
1 itiouale of a doctiinc which at hist seems so stiange as this 
that deliverance is ihc outcome of knowledge Yet we must 
.idniil at the same time that tlieic are many passages in the 
Upanishads win re the claitus nude on behalf of knowledge arc 
of a much more extriuagaiit kind, as when il is taught that 
1 nowlcdge of paitieulai doctnnes, fui example the doctrine of 
the live fiics, leads to emancipation AKo it should be pointed 
out that the teim knowledge is m a sense a niislcading one 
when applied to the p’occss thiough which emancipation is 
mediated As w e oichnatily understand knowlcdgcAhtie 
involved in it a knowing -subject and a known object. But the 
knowledge which is deiiveiance is a knowledge in which this 
duality IS lianscuidcd. It is an cxpencncc which can be 
explained only by unpeifect analogies, The most helpful of 
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these is dreamless sleep, a state la which the distinction of 
subject and object disappears 

When 1' man, bcui^ asJeep, reposing, and i; p's^cl rcsl, lui 
dreams, that is the Self, this is the imnioiLal, flio Icrnhbb, this is 
Brahjnan ' 

The doctrine of emancipdtion has been slated heir in its 
simplest and baiest form . but thioughoul the Upiunshads 
theie aie complications and contradictions in the accounts 
of the piocess through which emancipation is attained, as 
theie aie in the accounts of the fate of the uncmancipated 
We may tuin again to the passage finoled above fiom the 
Chhdmlvgya Upamshad^ v. lo, which lias liecn retpuded as iho 
great text foi the Upanishad docuiiic of k<r! )na m(\ lians- 
migration. The passage dcsciibmg the way of the lathers has 
been quoted. Wc now quote the pass.igc dc'ding with the 
way of the Devas which pieccdes, it 

Thoso who ki'ow this /even if they st/JI he 'pihasdi.is), .md ilioic who 
I!) the forest follow tadh and austmiUss aim v.iiu.ipi isilns, auu ot the 
parivrajakas thOiC who do not yet know the liigiusi hiahuiau/ pu to 
light, from light to day, fiom stay u> the light hall of dn. iiioovi, Irom the 
light half of the moon to the si\ inoiiths when the mui goes to tho noilti, 
from the six months when the sun goes lo the north to the year, hnni 
the yeai to the sun, hona the sun to the moon, funn the lunnn to Uk 
lighiniiig. There is a person not hnnian lie fo'uh, them Ui Ijrahm.m." 

The Srahmaii to whom he is led is the conditioned Uudunati, 
and the deliveiancc found m him is noi icprc^entcd in the 
definite form which the doctrine later took Eut it may 
be noted that the emancipation hctc .sjjokcii of is the tatlcomc 
of a process which goes on aftci death. Elscwheic wo ineel 
the same idea in other foims. It may be .said Out ctnanctiia- 
tion. is regarded as attained bioadly m two ways, fiislly 
immediately through an act of intellertual intuition, and 
secondly thiongh a process dependent chiefly on intellectual 
intuition, but working itself out giadually. 

'■ Chliand, V vm it j 
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In this biief account of the doctrines aikarma and samsara 
in their relation I0 the way of deliverance nothing more has 
been attempted than a summary of the ideas most generally 
accepted. But there arc many statements relating not only to 
details but even to fundamentals which would demand atten- 
tion in any mllci treatment. These we must for the present 
igi-'Oie, contenting ourselves with indicating the general ten- 
dency of the thought ot the Upanishads. Mention should, 
howevei , be made of a tendency which becomes more definite 
in some of the latci Upanishads. The eailiei Upanishads 
icpiescnl in the main a strict pantheistic monism , Brahman is 
all, and all el.sc is illusioii, and deliverance is attained m 
the recognition of the identity of the self with Brahman. In 
■lonic of the laUn Upanishads, on the other hand, foi example 
the Kafktr, the J’raiixr, and others, there arc traces, though 
sometimes obseme, of that dualistic conception of the Universe 
uhich Ix'comcs definite in lire Samkhya Philosophy. Never- 
theless Lev nm ind remain piactically untouched, and 

dehveiancc' is still attained through knowledge, though not 
knowledge of tin sole realuj'- of Brahma. 

II 

bo tar W'c have haiclly even touched the ethical piobleni of 
the Upanishads 'lo it we must turn now 'lhemo,st impor- 
tant question tlial^fatcs us at this stage of our inquiry is as to 
the ethical chaiactci of the ideal that is held up to man 
Is this state of cklivciancc a state that has ethical worth ? 
It will be impo-ssible to consider this question fully until 
we have discussed the stcjis through which one anives at the 
stage at which dclrveiance becomes possible, but ceitain 
points have already become cleai to us It is obvious that in 
a certain sense ethical categories arc inapplicable. He who 
has attained nioksha is beyond good and evil. Good and evil 
exi.sl onl})- for him who is in the state of avtdyd ; he who has 
been deliveiod fiom ignorance is delivered from that immer- 
sion in the finite whicli that ignorance involves. 
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As uatet does not. cling lo a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one 
n ho knows it ’ 

‘He therefore that knows it, after h-ivit’g become quifl, bubdited, 
satisfied, patient, and collectod, sees self in Sell, sees all as Self bvil 
does not overcome him. he overcomes all f vil, Mvil does not umn him, 
he burns all evil Free from evd, tree fioni spots, tree ficin doubts, he 
becomes a (truel Brahmana, this is the Ibahin.i-ivoilJ, U King, thus 
spoke Yajnavalkya ‘ 

Cleaily theie is room here fot the greatest scif-dcception, and 
there are tiaces of such self-deception in vai ions parrs of the 
Upanishads If he tvho has attained dcliveiance be beyond 
good and e\.il, then good and evd may be iCgarded as 
rndiffeient to him, and if thev be inclilfeienl they may be 
piacti.sed without blame. This is the line of aiguintnL that 
seems to have sonzctrrnes been taken, ft is smnlai to that 
sometimes taken by Antmomuns m the Chji.stian Chiu oh It 
a man be saved he is ficc fiom sm , he is liflcd up into 
a relationship with God that icmoves Jiiiii bcyoiul the possi- 
bility of sinning. So acts which perfoimcd by the uniegone- 
rate, would be sinful, may be perfoinied by him without incurnug 
guilt. The reply to both is the .same— ih.it he who is really 
delivered will have ‘ died to sin ’ m a diffcieiit sense Irom that 
m winch the Anttnomian understands the situatmii lie will 
no longei follow after evil, foi evil actions wili b ivc ceased to 
have any attraction for him 

Yet this Antinoinian tendency is found in the' Cipanish.ids, 
sometimes in exticme foim. It comes out ni passages liki 
this ; 

He who knows int thus, by no deed ot his is his bfc haimcd, not by 
the murder ol his mother, not by the iiuudei of his father, not Ijy tliefl, 
not by the kiilmg of a Rtahnun. Il he is going to coimnit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his lace ■* 

Or more sinking still’ 

He (m that state) is the highest person He moves about there 
laughing (or eating), playing, and rejoicing (in his inmd), bo a w.th 

' U,i\ 14 3. -/in/, £ 7 . iv 4,2 1; 
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uonien, ('aiiiagcs, or rclauvcs, never m.udmg that body into which he 

was boin ' 

Whijc such statcmcnls as these ate in one aspect simply 
cvaggeiations of the idea that foi him who has found delivei- 
aiicc all moiality is tianscended, we doubtless see in them also 
a leilection of the c>chalological conceptions of oldei writings 
in which heaven is conceived veiy sensually. Even in its 
highest flights of thought, the Indian mind at this time found 
It difficult to shake off those sensual elements that had come 
to find a place in its conception of the highest good On the 
other hand, the highest good of the Upanishads is at its best 
a state of being in which all ethical distincttons aic tianscended. 

The ethical sitlo of the teaching of the Upanishads comes 
out lalhci in lelalion to the picpai.ition that is supposed to be 
neccss.uy before the individual is in a position to be able 
to attain dchvciancc It belongs Ihciefoie to a lowci stage of 
c^pciicnce In this the attitude of the Upanishads is paial- 
lelcd by that of some othci schools of thought Aristotle put 
speculative wisdom above piactical wisdom, and if he gave 
moic space to the discussion of thcfoimsin which practical 
wisdom -should manifest itself, that was simply due to his 
iccogiiition that in these the mass of humanity must inevitably 
c\picss thenisclve.s The Stoics made an even more shaip 
division between tin life that was lived in line with the highest 
ideal and the lowci the of (he oidinaiy man The ideal was 
loalizcd in the life of the passionlcs.s sage, and all who had not 
yet attained to (his stage of passionlessncss wcie involved 
in sin, and all sin was equal in guilt This conception was not 
followed out with absolutely iigorous logic Common sense 
came in and prevented the ordinary, everyday life of ordinaiy 
men from thus being denuded of all ethical significance. But 
il IS interesting to note that here there is expressed in theoiy, 
a separation between the ideal as attained, and everyday life 
which IS compasable to that drawn m the Upanishads 
Piactically, of course, it docs not woik out. The Stoic has to 
find a place for the lower goods which he would fain ignore as 
'■ Chhami. U vni is. 3 
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unwoithy of the thought of the b-igc, .intl the niiteus of the 
Upanishddf. to whom the solo leality is Brahman aic com 
pelled neveithelesb to iccogni/c the significance of the life 
lived by men who have not attained dclivcranee, and to lay 
down rules foi its conduct, 'riiis is all the more necessary on 
account of the fact that it is recognized generally, though by 
no means in all the Upanishads, that deliverance is attainable 
only as the outcome of a piocess. It may not be attained 
any one at any stage of life No doubt all lowei m.inifesta-- 
tions of human life arc in the end valueless. Study saciifirc 
morality, austerity, knowdedge itself ’—aU these ultimatel) 
count for nothings but there is a sense m ivliich they constitute 
a laddei on which one climbs to the height at which the 
highest good becomes attainable So it is ol impoi lance th it 
we should study the discipline that is thus dinianclecl ot him 
who would find deliverance 

I his discipline may be said to be summed up m !he doctrine 
of the four alraina^ This dncUinc as we find it in the 
Upanishads is not fully fnimcd as wc have found it to have 
been by the time when dharma was systematwul, l>i!l the 
elements that constitute the life lived in the ino all 

recognired The course of life laid down foi the Biahman b} 
this doctune when fully developed w'.is (i) the life of i 
Brahmachdrl spent in Vedic study in the hcaise of his (itn n, 
{%) that ofa Cnha^tha or houscholdei, living with his wife and 
begetting children, and perfoimmg a gicat vancty of woildly 
duties, (3) that of the i'dnap'ctsiJut, living in the foie.st and 
practising austeiltics, and (4) that of the Saanyelil or PayivKt- 
^aka, who, casting away everything, wanders about a homeless 
beggar. It is not until we come to the late Upanishads that 
we find these foui diramas lecognircd as definite stages m the 
life of the Brahman who would find deliverance, but in the great 
Upanishads the essential features that characteri7e life in these 
different dsramas are recognized In the Brthaddranyaka U , 
for example, the elements that enter into the life lived in the 

^ Bph U IV 4 lo 
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ds,amas aie mentioned though they are not repiesented as 
belonging to distinct stages 

llrahmaniLS seek to know him by tne study of llie Veda, by sacrifice 
by qifis, by pcnancc, by fasting, and he who knows him becomes 
a Mum ' 

In the CJihdudo<:^ya Upamshad it would seem that the four 
stages arc recognized, though not accoiding to then oidei 
in time or with that definiteness that enables us to recognize 
them as identical with the dsramas. 

There aie three blanches of the law Sacufice, study, and chanty 
are the fust 

Austeiity IS the second, and to dwell as a Brahmachml m tiie house 
of a tutor, always mmtifymg the body m the house of a tutoi, is the 
ihnd All these obtain the wot Ids of the blessed, but the Brahma- 
aumthut aloiu (he w!io is funily gioimdcd in Brahman) obtains 
immtntiility ' 

IJeic wc seem to ha\c thicc of the dsramas, or lathcr modes 
of hfc which >110 th<‘ ktsis of the dsramas, faiily clearly iitdi 
cated, a (ouith mode being added which perhaps coircsponds 
to the dhaaia of tlm smiiiydsT. 

Ihoic ts .iiiothci passage in the same Upamshad in which 
theie IS evulciice that the diffcicnl diia 7 nas weic beginning to 
be iccogni/od 'J'hcic it i.s staled that the way to the attain- 
ment of the world of Ihahmait is by learning the Veda from a 
family of teacheis to the loisuic left fiom the dutiea to be per- 
foiincd foi the Guru, then settling in his ownr house, keeping up 
the inemoiy of what he has learnt, and begetting viituous 
sons, and (piobably as a third stage) concentrating all his 
senses on the Self, ncvci giving pain to viny crcatuie except at 
rhe iirthas In this case the tliiid and fouith stages would 
be meigcd ui one In the C/’Bemdogya,‘' t)\& householdei -who 
piactises sacrifices and good woiks is contiasted with the 
householdei who knows the doctiinc of the five fires, and the 
foiest-dwellei who follows faith and austerities, the former 
going by the way of tire Fathcis and the lattci by the way of 
' /'nh i! IV' ^ ^ Cfmand. U. ii 23. i. Tb 10. 
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the Deva& Ajjain in the Brihadrtninrcxka ’ the oblations and 
sacrifices of the houschokki and llie pt nance of the ancliorite 
are works that will have an end, Tut ho \^ho knows the 
Akshara, he is a Biahman A catcful study of the relevant 
passages will probably lead one to adopt Deusson’s conclusion 
that in the eailiei Upanishacls only three stages an recog- 
nized—those of the student, the householder, and the an- 
chorite — those who know the Atman being ‘exalted above 
the asramas'" The fiist Upanishad in whiclt the foui stages 
are mentioned in their proper orclci is the late Tdhaia 

It would seem that the tendency is to regard these stages m 
the life of the individual as iinpoitant as a prepaialion foi the 
attainment of emancipation. Ceilainly tlu y ai< not iiniveisally 
regaided as essential. This is indicated by the iolJowing 
passage • 

Knwmg this the penjdo ol old did nni wis]i Joi ndspimj; tt'hal 
shall we do with offsprnif;, they said, wc who luu'o tins Self ,md tliif 
world (of Brahman) ? ■ 

Again it is indicated that saving knowledge ina\' be possessed 

even by the householder, .uicl Niichikclas obtained lliahmaii 

ivhile still a boy"* Again, Max Mullci was of opinion that tlie 

doctrine of the Jid L'paiinhad was tluit works (the stages 

of student and householdei) weie necessary as a ^neparatoiy 

discipline before one could become a wi'//jww as against the 

doctrine held by many that they wcic unnecessaiy ’ 

Let us look at these stages in tuin. The first is that 

of Vedic study, which was the chief business of the bralinia- 

ckdrl The boy was sent to the house of a teacher, probably 

as a rule at the age of twelve 1 le approached him beaiing 

fuel as a symbol of his willingness to seive him The teachci 

received him and laid upon him vanous duties The hrahma- 

e/rffn might be sent out to beg, he tended the teacher's fires, and 

one case is mentioned wheie he was sent by the Guiu to tend 

his cows. It would seem that all this discipline was intended 

I f/. iii. 8 lo ® Phitosophv of the CT-pcuiidiaih, 
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by the Ginu to te^t the woithmcss of the pupil to receive 
instuiction. I'lie natiiic of the instruction given seems to 
have vaitcd grcatl}' Svetaketu, we arc told, studied ' all the 
Vedas ’ ^ duting his Iwdvc ycais’ appiendceship, and wegathei 
that ‘ all ’ means Ri/c, I ajus, and Sanian. It would seem that 
the committing to niemoty of the Vedas and hearing the 
explanations of them given by the Guru weie the essential 
parts of the pupil’s intellectual tiaimng These explanations 
would vaiy with the Gain’s own capacity and point of view, 
and with the estimate he foimod of the capacity and worth of 
his pupil fn some cases the instruction must have been 
of a very supcihcial oulei, puffing up instead of edifying the 
pupil. Those who ■'bowed special promise would be taken 
into the deeper questions that the Gum had studied Satya- 
kama allowed liis otlu'i pupils to depait when they had learnt 
the sacicd book^, but Upako^ala was detained foi fuithei 
instiuction when he should be fit for it* It is chaiacteiistic 
of the Indian Gui'uthat he imjiaitsihc highest instiuction veiy 
icluctanlly and as a piofound sccict, only to those whom 
he consideis fit to icceive ii 

Take U'y lumcl, uiy fi icnd W's two alone shall know oj tins lei 
tins ciuesLiou of ouis not be disrusscd in publu 

Again 

A fathci ni.iy theiefoie tell that dociiine ol Ibaliinaii to Ins eldest 
son, 01 to a worthy pupd Ikit no one should tell it to anybody else, 
(len h he tiive him the whole sta-jjiit "irtli full of treasure, foi this 
dootnne is worth more than th.at, yea, it is worth moie'* 

In addition to the Vodic study which he had to undeitake, 
the student was given instiuction and had toundeigo discipline 
the purpose of which was to fit him ethically foi the duties of 
life The moitification. of the body w'as part of this discipline. 
Fuithci, theic weic the duties that had to be perfoimed m the 
service of the Gmu which have been alicady lefericd to. It 
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was ID the Icisuie left fi-om these duties that the Vedas wcie to 
be studied The period of studentship was one ol luud woik, 
in subjection to the Gutu, to whom he owed the hif^hesl 
honour. The sum of his ethical eounscl to his pupil is piobably 
contained in the Taittiriya UpumsJiad^ in the passage in which 
the Gutu in dismissing his pupil declaie.s to him the tiuc pur- 
poitof the Veda.^ The advice is given Mith a vicie to the 
pupil’s entiancc upon the responsibilities of a householder, but 
one or two of the points aie of interest as bearing upon the 
relation of the pupil to the Guru In his conduct he should 
follow the example ot the Gmu and in case of doubt icgaiding 
sacied acts and legaidmg conduct he should conduct himself 
as Biahmans who po.ssess good judgement coiiducl themselves 
in the same mattei 

The peuod of studentship was not such a definite one a> this 
brief sketch riiight seem to indicate A studi nt miglit lemmij 
m the house of the Gmu foi an indefinite pound, and we read 
of men at all periods of life coming to teachers \u1h fuel in 
then hands seeking instiuction Even the god Indra is said to 
have come thus as a pupi! b) Piajapali I’he teacher again 
was not in all cases a Braliman belonging to a faiml)’ of 
teachers So impoitant is the pait plaj'cd by Kings and 
Kshatiiyas generally m the exposition of the ideas which arc 
expiessed in the Upamshads, that some have maintained that 
the Upanishads jepreseiited at first a movement among the 
Kshatiiyas against the ntuahstic lines on which the thought of 
the Brahmans moved. Again, a fathci miglit play the part of 
Guru to his son as did the fathci of Svetaketu when the latter 
returned from his course of study with his mind .swollen with 
empty knowledge. The impoitant point to obscive is lb.it 
while there was great vaiiety in the form that studentship 
took, the need of a teacher seems to have been universally 
recognized. This comes out m the following quotation . 

For I have heard fiom men like you, b^r, that only knowledge whicli 
IS leaint from a teacbei leads to real good " 

^ laii' C/ 1, ii - ChJiti?u/, U, IV. 9. 3, 
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So, regal ding the knowledge of the Atman it is said • 

Unless It tic Ijy .mother, theie is no way to it ' 

Having fmishetl his studentship, the young man noimally 
cnteicd upon the second stage ot life, that of gyihastha, oi 
householder. '' Uo not cut off the line of childien', is one of 
theinj unctions given bythe Guiu to the dtpaiting bi ahmachari? 
Ihis was the most important motive to the entiance upon the 
second stage — the continuance of one's^ line In the Saiapatha 
Bnlhmana it is said that man owes debts— to the gods, sacri- 
fices, to the sceis, study of the Vedas, to the Manes, offspnng, 
and to man, ho.spita!ity , ,ind there persists to the piesent day 
bdict m the supieoK nnpoitancc of having a son to survive one 
and jictfonn those ceremonies that aie due to the Manes In 
the }h ihadanniyala OpaitiAiad the woild of mm is dastm- 
euished fioni that of the Fatheis and that of the Devas, and it 
is said that ‘ this woild can be gained by a son only, not by 
any other vvoiK When a f.itlicr dies, ‘if thue is anything 
done amiss by the l.itlici, of all that the son delivers him. and 
Iheieforc he is called Pittra, son J^y help of his son the 
fithei stands fiam m this world (the world of men) ’ ■' 

The hoiuseholdi'r must also continue his Vcdic studies, and 
he must peifoim saciificcs. The latter duty will requite 
somewhat closer attention It is not easy at all points to 
deltiminc what was the altitude of the composers of the 
Upanishads to baenhee. In places it seems to be disparaged, 
but piobably in gcnoial the feeling was that sacrificial ideas 
and practices were so firmly looted an Indian thought and life 
that it was hopeless to attempt to ciadicate them. We have 
always to icincinbcr an studying the Upanishads that, while 
they teach as the highest doctrine the way of complete and 
final emancipation, they neveitheless recognize lower stages of 
attainment and attach worth to the means by which these aie 
reached. It is cliaractenstic of the Hindu mind all down 
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thiougli histoiy that H has been willing to coin]>iomiv,c, and, 
indeed, in its lecogntlion nf the pOhitioii of the ‘ wcakci bnitliei ’ 
it has sometimes tended to do loss than juslioe to the sliongci 
biothei. Tlic value of the saciince is Imuted liut still it lus 
its value They aie fools wlio considei sacijfi.ee and good 
works as the best, but thiough them the luvvei vvoiUl ol the 
fatheis is attained, and so fai the)' aic good.* So saeiifice is 
fiequently mentioned as one of the essential duties of the 
householder without any qualification, the imphcalion being 
that the saciifices as they weie laid down in the Birihmanas 
weie appioved. But, on the othei hand, we sometimes find 
the saciifices tieated allcgoiieally The woi shipper no longu, 
as m the lliabmanas, dimbs up to licavou as on a hiddcr on 
the steps of the iiUul, but the v.uious aspects ol the iitual aic 
allegoiized, sometimes ethically Iheie is a \oiy stiiking 
passage in the Chhdudo^ya r^it/iudiad m which thesaciificc is 
thus allcgcnized. The or imtiatoiy iiU' is hue slated 

to consist 111 fasting and abstention fiom pleasuic, and the gifts 
to the piiests in penance, libci.ilil,v , iighteousncss, kindness 
and tiutbfulness,** Again we have such a ]>assage as this . 

UndeistimdiKg performs the s.wiilice, iL pcrfoinis .lU s;n red nets 

So sacrifice was lecogni/xd, ptobably as a concisanm to !he 
less enlightened. Ihc moie uiliglUuicd, it they lecognized it 
at all, would give to it such an allcgoiical intupictation 
The householdei must piactise, alone; with Sticiifue, cciliun 
nioie strictly ethical viilues 7 he ChJtd'idoyya Vfa/ndiad 
{V, to, 3) speaks generally of woiks of public utility and alms, 
but ehewhere there aie mote detailed lists of ethical vutnes 
and vices 

A man who steals gold, who druila spiiits, who dishonour lus (lUiu’s 
bed, who kills a Brahman, these four iall, and as a tilth he vvlio associates 
with them. 

A king boasts that in his kingdom theie is no thief, no misei, 
no drunkard.no man without an altai in his house, no ignor.int 
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person, no adulterci, much less aa adulteress.^ The duty of 
hospitality is inculcated : 

Let him never lian awiiy (a btranyei j from his house, that is the rule ^ 

Among other ctlucal qualitic.-, mentioned are nght-dealing, 
self-rcsliaint and lianquilhly, while pnde is condemned In 
the latei Maitrayatia Upanishad there are given lists of evils 
that are the results of the qualities of ‘ tamai, ’ (darkness), and 
' raja^i ’ (passion) The results of the formei are benildeiment, 
fear, giief, sleep, sloth, carelessness, decay, sorrow, hunger, 
thiibC, niggaidliness, wiath, inhdehty, ignorance, envy,ciuelty, 
folly, shamelessness, tncanacss, piide, changeability And the 
results oI the latlci aic inward thirst, fondness, passion, 
covet ousnc'ss, mikindncss, love, haticd, deceit, jealousy, vain 
restlessness, fickleness, imstablcness, emulation, greed, patio- 
msing of friends, family piide aversion to disagreeable objects, 
devotion to agreeable obje’Cls, whispeiing, prodigality " These 
qualities are conneeti,d with philosophical conceptions foreign 
to the cAiliei CJpanvsUads, but we may take it that the evils 
named ueie legarded as such by the composers of the Upani 
shads generally 

When a man had Ui Hilled lus duties as a hoaseholdei he 
might entci upon the thud stage of life — that of the vanapras- 
tha or anchoi ilc h ajhavalkya, for example, is said to have 
abandoned the life of a householdci and to have gone into the 
foiest. This was not yet by any means a well-defined stage 
of life. The form thal it should Ukc was not laid down with 
any dofimtencss. It was faiily geneially, though by no means 
univei sally, rccogni/ecl that tapa^^ austeiity, was of value as 
a means towaids the attamment of the knowledge of the Atman 
It would seem that throughout the Upanishads iapas, which 
might be practised at any stage, takes the place of what later 
came to be the thud asyama. Ihe householdei and the 
student arc mentionecl as alike piactising lapas. Again, in so 
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far as a distinct, .-.tagc of Ufc in winch the mdivuhui! withdraws 
to thefoiest seems to be iccojtnized, the puicise function of it 
as a stage does not appear with perfect clearness. It is not 
cleaily maikcd off fiom what came to be iccogni/c-d as the 
fourth airaum The cx'ptiicnce idcircd to bj' Yaihav.illcya m 
the following passage has as close affinities with the fouith as 
with the third asrania . 

When Bralimins know tli it Self and h ive jisen above the desiie for 
sons, wealtb, and worlds, they wandei j.bciut iw 'nendteants ‘ 

Here there seems to be no distinct inlcimedi.tlc .stage between 
that of householder and that of .s/rw/yyr.s?’, On the othc-r hand, 
theie are cases recoitied that conospond imue closely to the 
idea of the anchoiite, who went to Iho foiost .'ukI piactised 
austeuties as a pieparation fos the atLiinmcnt of the knowledge 
of the Self Wishing lor the wotkl of Jhahm.in, it i.s said, 
mendicants leave their homc.s“ King llnh.ulratha performed 
the highest penance with uplifted aims in the finest, and jvt 
did not know the Self ' It is genmally taught thal the ]ii.icticc 
of austerities in itself leads only to the woikl of the lathcis, and 
there seems to have been diflcicncc of opinion, at any lalo m 
the latei Upanishads, as to whcthci dr/o* had any value as 
a means to the kuovvledgc of the Self, lint to this subjmt of 
tapas we shall leturn latei 

In the latei Upanishad.s the life of the s^mnyaii i,s dealt with 
in great detail, but in the classical Upanishads, a-, has been 
said, this stage is not clearly scpaialcd iioin the thud. U 
became recognized in later times as a form of life in which thi 
individual cast off all ties of family and c,istc aud. became 
a homeless wanderei, and it was enlcied \ipon as the last stage 
in the process leading to the knowledge of the Self. In the 
older Upamshaci.s this r\as tlie state rather of him who had 
attained this knowledge — the Bt ahtuasaihstfui, or Mnvi. 
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It wj!! now be nccessaiy for tis to turn back and try to 
gather logclbci and to find the rationale of the ethical ideas 
contained in tlic matonal with which we have been dealing. 
The Upanisbads aie not a text-book of ethics. It has become 
deal to that in their ethical as well as in their metaphysical 
speculations they present us with a wealth of ideas often far 
horn consistent with each other. In oui consideration of these 
ideas it is well that wc should beai in mind the fact that in 
moiahty practice is oldei than thcoiy Moiahty was not 
invented by moial philosopheis, and opinion is greatly divided 
as to the extent to which it has been influenced by them 
Moral jilulosopbus have always had before them in then 
speculations, as <i fact that cannot be ignored, the moial life 
h\cd about them. 'I his actual moial life and the vaguely 
undcistood idt'als tliat undcilie it they may ciitici/.e at many 
points, they may even, as Plato did in the Republic, piopose 
to leplace h by a new social oidcr, 01 they may piopose such 
a ladieal aUeialion of moial values as Nietzsche has proposed, 
but in any case the new will inevitably beai maiks of the 
influence oi the old. The philosopheis of India weie familiar 
with a S3'stem of moiahty, if system it can be called, of very 
vdi legated ti'xtuic, and if they failed to supply in its place 
a system in any way peifecl, it was uioictheii misfoitune than 
theii blame. '1 hey did not set out piimaiily to justify or 
lefoim the morality of their time; then pmpose was of 
d diffcicnt kind , and if the stubborn inateiial of \vhich 
moiahty is built Uid not yield to them as wc may think it 
ought to have done, and if they weio constiained to fit it into 
their greater stiuctuie as it could be fitted in, we must 
lemcmbei the limitations undci which they wrought 

These thinkeis wcie, most of them, possessed of one domi- 
nating conception — that of the identity of the Self and 
Biahman. d’iic beginner in the study of the Upanishads may 
wonder why this idea did not dominate evciythmg, but the Uct 
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remains that Iheie weic othti idca^ uften eonflictin;4 no doubt, 
yet stubborn, that demanded .i j)Lue alongside this idea As 
metaphysicians these thinkers might be convinced of the sole 
icalit> of tne Atman, and in the light of this grand conception 
all else might be regaidcd as illusion — study, sacrihey and 
penance, as well as the ordinary duties of cveiyday nioiality 
In the highest flights of then thought and imagination they 
might lealize and fearlessly declaic this. Yet the practical 
life lived about lhem, and the intellectual conceptions by which 
It was justified, continually obtiudcd themselves upon them , 
and if they often admitted these conceptions to a place to 
which logic did not entitle them, wc have to lemombei that 
even the philosopheis of the Upanishads were human. Tl is 
well, then, that vie should considei in the fii st place tile inllueiu c 
of the dominating conception of the Upaaishads upon ethical 
thought, and then the ways in whicii othm i oncepUons 
crossed it, 

It has alieady been indicated that uhile unniicipalion is 
conceived to bo attained thiougli knowU dge, and wlnh this 
knowledge is apt to be legaidcd aftei the manner of a piucly 
intellectual intuition, it is piobably inoic aicuialc to mterpict 
It as an activity, or peihaps bettci a passivity, of the whole 
being. Any one might apprehend intellectually llic idea that 
the Self lb Brahman, but such a piucly inlellecLual appichen- 
sioii would not involve emancipation Foi this, belief of some 
kind would be necessary, and belief is not a baicly intellectual 
act, but one that involves aLo feeling anti v'ulition. II this be 
so It is clear that to attain cmanoipatiou something more is 
necessary than mciely hearing the dogma enunciated, ‘Thou 
art that’, more even than the uadei standing of the whole 
philosophy of which this statement is the highest expression. 
In paiticulai it is essential that there should be some prelimi- 
nary education of the will. And the education of the will 
would differ essentially from that which ha.s been common m 
the West, at any rate m legard to the kind of direction which 
should be given to the will 'Ihc Christian believes in a 
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Kingdom of Heaven, of which the langdoms of thi*} world are 
in then itJcaMuc 1 ejections, and llie qualities that fit one foi 
citi/enship in the Kingd<aa of Heaven fit one in this measiue 
foi eiti/ciiHiip in an caithly kingdom. The motality of the 
WcA has been piofouudl)'- tnilucnccd bj^ sonic such conception 
as this in the light of the doctnne of the Atman, on the 
other hand, social morality lias no such eternal significance 
The will has to be diiccLcu with a view to the attainment of 
a ccitain end, but t!ie end is external to the means, and w'hen 
iL is attained the means have no longei any significance. This 
IS a fundamental distinction between the point of view of 
Christianity and llie I'p.inisluids The Chiistian believes that 
in ethical cx]K.-iience he is m touch with that which is essen 
tially rc.xl, while the wiacis of the lipanLshads believed that 
so far a"- morahU was necessaiy at all, it was necessary only 
as <1 step on w'hicli one aught climb to something higher, over 
which one might chmli to te.iiUy, but which in itself belonged 
to the , split, ic of the Ifniea! The uUainnicnt of Biahman was 
believed to he possible not )oi him wduise will was duected in 
accordance with tlie highest social ideals, but by him whose 
wall was tuined away fu >111 all tliis 

I'hc uni IS knowledge of the identity of the Atman and 
Ihahmaii, oi icaluation of this ulcntity, mediated thiough 
belief, as it may pcihajis be uioie accurately put What 
ethical piesuppo.sition.s or ethical picpaialion does such a belief 
involve^ We may pass ovci some of the nioic eleiuentaiy 
and fundamental dutie.s which are ficqucntly insisted on, such 
as tiutliiulness, abstention bom muidei, theft, and the like. 
Whethei these duties are rccogm/ed in practice or not it is 
haid to conceive any .system of morality that denies their 
importance The more flagrant bleaches of these duties are 
not only sins but dimes. But thcie aie othei points in the 
morality of the Upanishads that aie more distinctive and 
instinctive As a positive hindrance to the attainment of the 
end them i.s sensuality Human natuie is prone to seek its 
good in those things that biingplcasuicoi minister to comfoit 
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and it is a familial psychological fact that immersion in the 
pleasuies of sense rcndcis iindeistanding of and belief in the 
value ofsp'iitual ideas difficult. In a veiy special inanoci do 
they operate as Hindi ances to the attainment of the end as it 
is conceived iii the tjpanishads. i'or whatevei helps to 
stiengthen belief in the existence of the individual self as an 
independent being, and in the reality of the phenomenal woild 
stands in manifest contradiction to the gtcat principle lu which 
the end is expiesscd. Let us look at some of the passages m 
which this thought is set forth, 

The good and the pleasant .ippro.idi man , llio wise goes loiiiul aboiii 
them and distinguishes litem. Yea, ihewiie piclt'is Ihe good to the 
pleasant, hut the tool chooses tlie pleasant thiough gtoed and .u itict 

1 ools dwelling m daikncss, wise m theu own (oriceit, and pulh'd up 
with vain knowledge, go louiid and lound, stapgenng to and Iro, hi p 
blind men led by the blind. 

The Hereafter never uses befoic the eyes of die taichss Uukl, 
deluded by the delusion of wealth ‘This is tin. world’, he thinks, 
’there is no o^her’,~thus he fails again and agun under my fi c 
Death's) sway ' 


Another aspect of the case is pul, when StUi.itkuiiicua poms 
scorn on woi Idly men who ‘call cows and hoiscs, elephants 
and gold, slaves, wives, fields, and houses greatness ’ Foi, hr 
says, ■ them is no bliss in anything finite 'J 

Not only aiepleasure and the things that mimsier to pleastiu 
hindrances to the attainment of the end, but cveiythuig that 
bleaks in on the calm of the soul, entangling it with the world, 
is likewise evil ‘ hunger, thirst, soiiow, and pa.ssion ’ ’ Simi- 
larly pride is a hindiance to the highest knowledge, 

hou are worthy of Brahman, O Gautama, because you are not led 
away by pride Come hither, I shall make you know dearly ^ 

All appetites and passions, by whatever name we designate 
the vanous expressions of the feeling side of our nature, all 
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must be icstraincd. In the Kaiha Upamsfuid there is a figiiie 
jeinarkablc because of its close likeness in some points to 
Plato’s fiq;uri in the Diacihns 

know t!ic Self to lie sitting in the chariot, the body to bethechaiiot, 
the intellect {buddhi) the ch iriotcer, and the mind the reins. 

The senses they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads 

lie who has no imdeistandmf^ and whose mind (the reins) is ne\er 
fjimly held, his senses (horses) aie unmanageable, like vicious horses of 
i charioted 

Tut he who has understanding and whose mmd is always firnilj 
held. Ins senses arc imdei control, like good horses of a charioteer^ 

Ibis fi^uic IS used in connexion with philosophical terminology 
different fioni that msod in the earlier Upanishads, but the 
m nil idea ol the passage is chaiacteiislic of the classical 
LTptnIsh.ids gencially. Otlici passages of similar import aie 
tltc following 

iicvvho lias not lust turned away fioin his wickedness who is not 
It uu|iul aiitl sulKlued, <n whose miiul is not at '■est, he can never 
obtain tltc Self (< wn) by knowledge * 

and 

He thculme that knows jt, nltei having become quiet, subrluecl, 
s Uisned, patiunt, anti collected, secs self in Self sees all as Self® 

So fai the teaching of the Ui>anishads about moiality is 
consi.stcnt with then conception of the end to be attained, 
Thcic is no {jlacc foi Mhe woild’ m thus philosophy, and the 
lowei elements m human natuic arc not to be tamed in otdei 
tliat they may bo haincsscd to woik that is conceived as 
pioperly belonging to them, but they are to be destroyed 
as cmI The teaching of the Upanishad.s legaiding aiisteiity 
docs not seem at fiist sight to take us far fiom the same Lneof 
thought Eoi tlie subduing of the passions, ascetic practices 
01 practices of an allied kind have been followed by many 
undei the influence of the higher religions But the histoiy 
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of tapas in India show? that the motive to it was not always 
the subduing of the pas'-ions We have found that in the 
eailiei history of Indian iclfgson tapas was piaised without 
reference to its ethical value. The practice of ceitain iornis 
of self-moitification and the seif-infliction of pain fue piacliccs 
common to pnrnitive religi'onsj and the niotiv'e has been the 
acquisition of poweis, geneially of a magical kind. It is to 
motives such as this rather than to ethical motiv cs that the 
first appearance of the idea of tapas is to be attributed It 
IS unscientific to condemn any piinciplc oi piacticc merely on 
the giound of its histoiy But in the Upantshads, while tapas 
is, no doubt, practised as a means to the subchiiijg of the 
passions, it still beats m many places, if not in most, maiks of 
its history What we may call the ethical motive to tapas is 
appaient in the case of Yajfiavalkya when he dcp.utecl into 
the iorest,^ and doubtless in many othei instances the mothi 
is at least partly ethical Rut it wou!<! soem that niucli moic 
commonly the old idea of tapas as a means to the atL.unmenl 
of power, IS dominant. We see this, fu example, in the well 
known passage in the Ckhafu^ogya Vpahtsitad, wheio it is 
related that Upakosala piactised ausloutics until tiic saciificial 
fires ueic moved to teach him.- 
Thc teaching ofthe Upanishadson tapas is, indeed, confusing 
In places it is i educed to a mere figute Tn one place the 
highest penance is said to consist in sickness the funcial 
piocession, and the funeral pyted the idea evidently being 
that sufferings deliberately undertaken a-e of less value than 
the inevitable experiences of life and death. Again, in some 
places whete the virtue of asceticism is lecognixcd it is held 
that it leads only to a finite reward 

tthoBoever, O Gaigl, without knowing- that Akshan (the uiiDensh- 
ablei offers oblations iti this world, sacutices and perfoims penance ior 
a ttiousand years, his work will have an end,^ 

^gain, especially in the later of the classical Upanishads, 
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ue find gi eater claims made for tapas. Bhrigu was taught by 
his father to seek to know Brahman through tapas, and having 
performed tapas he understood one truth after anothei till he 
lecognized bliss as Biahman.^ In the Svetasvataj'a Upam- 
sJiad it is said that the Self is to be sought thiough truthful- 
ness and penance, and that the roots of the Self are self- 
knowledge and penance " In the Prahm Upaniskad the way 
to the Self is said to be through ‘ penance, abstinence, faith, 
and knowledge',’ while in the Aljindaka Cpanisliad it is said 
that ‘those who piactise penance and faith in the forest, 
tianquil, wise, and living on alms, depart free from passion 
through the sun to wheie that immoital Pei son dwells whose 
nature is imperishable’''' Perhaps all that we aie justified in 
sdj’ing regal ding tapas in the classical Upanishads is that 
'while at times it seems to be piactised as a means of gaining 
control ovei the passions, at other times it is regaided as 
a means for the acquisition of supernatural power while 
there is also to be seen a tendency to icgard it as having no 
value at all. 

It has been remarked already that theie is no logical place 
foi social morality m a system of thought, the dominating 
conception of which is that of the identity of the self and 
Brahman This is in some measure recognized in the 
piedommantly negative character of many of the duties w'hich 
are most highly esteemed The highest life is one m which 
social life with all its ties and inteiests is i enounced, and 
among the highest virtues aie those qualities that mark 
a loosening of the hold that these ties have on the individual 
Yet we have to face the fact that the state of grihastJia is 
one that is consideied honourable ; frequently even it is spoken 
of as essential m the life of him who would attain saving 
knowledge This becomes all the more lemarkable when we 
consider that the gieat end of the grihastha's being is the 
begetting of a son. It might seem that, if the highest good be 
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deliverance from sajhsara, then the bringing into lire world of 
beings who should be involved m the circle oi sai/udra would 
be above ail things to be condcinncd. This difficulty does 
not seem to have been laiscd in this acute foim , but if it had 
been lapsed the reply would probably have been that in 
begetting children one is not staittng ncu beings on the round 
of samsdm, but pioviding bodies for beings who aic alieady 
on it But in any case the fact remains that the iccognition 
of the duty of peipetuating the race is based upon a concep- 
tion which stands in no diiect lelation to the fiurdamental 
conception of the Upanishads, but rather stands in conliadiction 
to it, VIZ the conception of the existence of the dcpailecl m the 
world of the fathers. These two conceptions of the destiny of 
the depaited — as living on in a woild apail lioni this and as 
reincainated m this woild- appeal side by side m the Hpani- 
shads, and theie seem,s to be tin consciousness of any eonti i- 
diction The contiadiction ha,s pcisistcd in Hindu thought 
and piactice in spite of all attempts to explain U awaj 
Considered psychologically, the iccognition of the place of the 
gnhasiha is a concession to the facts of human nature. What- 
cvei life may be to the philosophci , to the avciage man it is 
good, and no philosophj' will persuade him that the naliu.d 
life lived m the family is something to be eschewed There 
uere aident youths like Upakoi^ala whose whole being was 
devoted to the attainment of the knowledge of the Self, but 
the thinkers of the Upanishads wcic foiced frankly to u'cogni/'c 
that for the normal man the attitude of muicl that made saving 
knowledge as they regarded it possible, would be attainable 
only aftei the hist fieshness of life had gone They believed 
that at the best the life lived in the woikl was a lower life, 
leading to no abiding good. Thiough it the higher stage 
might be reached but in itself it had no value in ’elation to 
the higher stage. 

Knowing- this (the Self; the people of old did not wish for offspimg 
At hat shall we do with offspring, they said, wc who have this Self and 
this world tof Brahman) , For desire for sons is desire for vvealth, 
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and desire for wealth is desire for worlds Both these are desires only 
He IS the Self to be described by No, Nod 

And SO they accepted the tiaditional justification of the 
householders duties, cnntiadictory though it was to their 
ccatia! doctiinc. 

The case is similai with the ethical duties of liberality and 
hospitality, frequently enjoined m tlie Upanishads,as we found 
them to be in the Law Books The ground foi the duty of 
liberality is to be found in the obligation recognized as early 
as the Vfiia, of bestowing liberal gifts on the sacrificing 
piicsts. Theie we found an element that contributed to the 
doctrine of karma in the idea of tshidpuria. Gifts to the 
piiests are still lecognizcd in the Upamshads as essential in 
connexion with the sacrifice, and are put on the same plane as 
the sacufice itself as pait of the householder’s duty It was 
piobably, paitly at least, as an extension of this duty of giving 
to the piiests that libeiahty and kindness to others m geneial 
came to be praused This is suggested by the passage quoted 
above in which the sacufice is treated allegorically, where it is 
said . 

Penance, libeiahty, righteousness, kindness, tiathfulness, these form 
his Dnks/niuu,' 

The rise of a mendicant class subsisting on alms would also 
comiibute to the development of the virtues of Hbeiality and 
kindness, foi the recognition of the duty of withdrawing fiom 
the woild and subsisting on alms implies a coi responding duty 
of satisfying the needs of the mendicant. So alms-giving 
figures piominently as a virtue 

The giound foi the duly of hospitality is probably different. 
We found that it too was recognized m the Rtg Veda, and it 
is probable that it is to be traced back, as has been said in the 
last chapter, to the idea common among primitive peoples 
that the stranger has certain powers over one for good or evil, 
and that fatluie to enteitaiii him hospitably may lead to liis 

' B'nh U. IV. 4 32 . - Ckjiiind U. 111 17. 4 

H 
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bringing bad luck to a household I’herc aic few traces of 
such an idea in the Upanishads, but it is possible that we find 
it lingeiing in such a passage as this . 

Let him neiei turn away (a stianijer) fiom Ins house, that is the rule 
Thereloie a man should by all means acquiie much food, lor (yoodj 
people say (to the strangcrj . ‘ There is food leady for hiiir ’ If he gives 
food amply, food is given to him amply, If he gn. es food fanly , food is 
given to him lairly It he gives lood meanly, food is given to him 
meanlyd 

So theie is recognized in the Upamshads m these various 
ways the duty of kindness towaids otheis, the dulj" of hbeiality, 
hospitality, and alms-giving, each of these viitues havino- 
a difTeient loot. All this doubtless helped on veiy gitatly 
to a lecognition of the moie important social viitues, which 
can find no justification by icfcicnLC lo tlic ccntial conception 
of the Upinishads 
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CHAPTER n 


BUDDHIST AND JAIN ETHICS, AND EGOISTIC 
HEDONISM 

There are contained in. the Upanishads the geims of tne 
gieat Hindu philosophical systenib The most famous of 
these IS the Vedanta, a system of philosophy which found its 
ablest and most impiessive exponent m Sankaiachaiya. In 
oui discussion of the ethics of tlie Upamshads, for the sake of 
clearness, we went on the assumption that theii philosophical 
gioundwork was on the lines of Vedantic monism This 
assumption was justifiable. The great Upamshads, at any 
late so fai as the main lines of then teaching is concerned, 
admit of this monistic explanation, while, on the other hand, 
where other philosophical tendencies appeal, their distinctive 
conceptions have but coinpaiatively slight influence on the 
ethical outcome. At this point, howevei, attention may be 
diawn to the fact that the foundations of other systems are 
present in the Upanishads and that when these systems came 
to be clearly differentiated from each other, ceitain of them 
weic recognized as oithodox. in spite of the diveigences in 
their doctrine The ground for this asciiption of oithodoxy 
was then supposed agiecment with Vedic teaching They 
weie not the speculations of schools which i ejected all authoiity 
but that which leason would admit They were nothing more 
than expositions of moie ancient teaching from particular 
standpoints. 

We propose to consider now in as brief space as possible 
thiee systems of thought which lay no claim to orthodoxy, 
lej'ecting as they do the authority of the Vedic wiitings. Tney 
aie taken at this point because they were evolved before the 

H a 
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SIX gieat systems leceived llie foim c;iven to them by then 
chief exponents. The first Uvo, Buddhism and Jamism, have 
much in common vmih each other, while the Iasi, the system 
of the Chaivahas, has this only m common with the othei two 
that it IS equally heietical j\ 11 fall outside the main stream of 
Hindu thought, though the fiist two in paiticulai have pio- 
foundly influenced it. It is impossible foi lks therefoie to 
pass them by, and we shall considei them together now in 
a biief chaptei 

I 

Buddhism developed directly out of Biahmanism, letauimg 
much of what was most chaiacteiislic in llic Br.ihmanical 
point of view. Indeed, theic is a .sense in which it may be 
said that Buddhism in its ouginalfo'm wasieally arc-foimuli- 
tion on ethical lines of what was most fandamcntal in the 
existing systems of thought The ntualislic and magical 
elements were rejected oi relegated to a less dcleiininaiive 
position, and the stiictly ethical consequences of ccitain ideas 
which had become fiimly established in the Hindu mind 
especially karvia and savnara weie biought out ^ 

Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, was a Kshatnja, 
a membei of a noble family The ciicumstanccs of his biith 
determined for him, as foi all Hindus, the place which he was 
to occupy in the social system with all that this had come to 
involve of duty, religious, social, and ethical Fuithcr, from 
his early days his mind would be steeped in tlie cuircnt 
conceptions of the meaning of the woild and oi life When 
be was twenty-nine years of age he took a step which had 
been taken by many of ihe highei classes — he deserted 
wife, home, and possessions, and enteicd upon the life of the 
religious devotee He was moved to take this step by the 
dispeace of mind which had come to possess him in his 
paiticipation in the enjoyments, interests and caies oi the 

^ ‘bakyaraum was the first or one ot the first to give a leasonable .md 
moral definition of Karma’ Poussm, The Way in Nirvana, ji 67 
‘ Buddhists lay all the stress on the morality ot actions ’ Ib p" 73 
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world. In his dispeace of mind theie came to him four 
visions — of a decrepit old man, a sick man, a decaying corpse, 
and a dignified ascetic. The visions of age, sickness, and 
death filled him with honor, for he realized that he himself 
must one day pass thiough these expeiiences The peaceful 
life of the hermit, on the other hand, spent m meditation and 
self-discipline, seemed to him to offer a way of escape from 
the miseries which beset life It is impoitant to observe that 
in entering upon the ascetic life, Gautama was impelled by the 
same motive as has been operative ail through the history of 
Hinduism, viz the desire to find a way of deliverance foi hi^ 
own soul from the lound of kanna and sauisdra We do not 
know with ceitainty what philosophical training he had 
leceived. Efforts have been made to piove a close connexion 
between his later doctrine and those ideas which founed the 
basis of the Samkhya philosophy But so far as our ethical 
study is conceined this is a mattei of little innportance for the 
philosophical ideas involved in his ethical teaching aie not the 
propel ty of any single school. 

Gautama shared the belief which was pi actically universally 
held by Hindus, that through tapas oi austerities it was 
possible to acquiic gieat merit We have seen that tapassNZS 
regarded ftom two points of view , on the one hand, it had 
efficacy of a magical oi quasi-magtcal order, bringing to him 
who practised it supei human powers w'hich he might exeicise 
over nature, his fellow -men, and even the gods on the other 
hand, it came, particulaily in the Upamshads, to be regaided 
fiom a moie pioperly ethical point of view, as a discipline 
that had value in loosening the bonds binding the soul to the 
things of sense, and thus helping it to the attainment of that 
discrimination or knowdedge, that insight into the tiue natuie 
of reality, which meant deliverance These two points of 
view were not as a rule held in opposition to each other, but 
the attitude of the average man to tapas would probably show 
the influence of both To Gautama it was the ethical potency 
of austeiities which made its appeal He gathered round him 
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five disciples, and along with them he gave hinisclf to the 
pi aclice of to/’rt'j', continuing it fo] siy ycaus with siidi tigoiir 
that his body became utterly emaciated. In all ihi.s lie Hmply 
was doing what man}' had done befoie him But Lhcic weic 
elements in the chaiactei of Gautama winch pi evented him 
from finding peace in the ascetic life The dKtiust winch he 
felt of all kinds of forms and iitual came to extend itself to 
the physical exeidses of /‘a/’us. Living in an atmosphere 
chaigcd with sujieistition he possessed a mind uonderfully 
flee from any siipcistitious taint. His austentics failed to 
achieve foi him the ethical pulpo^c fot the attauunent of which 
he had imdci taken them, and he could not believe in then 
efficacy to bring to him gifts of any other kind So at thc 
end of hiS six yeais of phjsica! discipline his pam ol miml wa^ 
as deep as it had been at the beginning. One day liom slice i 
weakness he fell down m a •'Woon On has recrwciy he 
leflected that he had done all that (-ould be done tliiough 
tapas, and tliat he could hope foi uo moic fiom it So he 
determined to give it up 

His followers looked upon his depaitnrc from (he life of 
sev'eie austerity as teiribic apo'^tasy, and they foithwilh 
deserted him. He had to cntci upon thcgical ciitic.il stiugglc 
of his life alone Seated undci the Bo lice, he s'jionr a day m 
deep meditation, passing m tevicvv hi^ past cffoils and leulrcing 
their utter vain cl essn css Must the quest foi a wmy of salvation 
be given up and was there nothing io be done but to letuin 
to the woildly life which he h.ad icsigned, oi was there .iny 
othei means b}- uhich he might attain the goal w'hich he had 
so long sought m vain •’ At the end of the day be came to 
clear light, lie saw w'itli peifect dcarnt.''S the cause of the 
misery of life and the way of escape fiom it He harl become 
Buddha, the enlightened one. The problem and its solution 
had come to take a diffeient foim fiom what they had taken 
in the thought of the leligioU'. leachci s whose influence was 
doaiiii'ant m India, and, indeed, the problem winch he .solved 
was a different one fiom that the solution of which he 
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sought when he embarked first on the itl.gious life The 
salvation sought by the leligious inquheis who had pieceded 
him had been individual salvation. They had no social 
Gospel ; each must by himself work out his own salvation, and 
the solitude of the jungle offered the best sunoundings for its 
attainment. But during the gieat day of struggle and of 
victory Gautama’s thoughts travelled fai beyond the miseiy 
which he himself had experienced to that which oppressed 
mankind as a whole, and when enlightenment came to him it 
came in the form of a Gospel which he must pass on to all. 

The essential truths to which he attained are known as the 
Four Noble Truths The\ may be summarized as follows . 

1. That all those expeiiences connected w'lth individual 
existence, and all those expeiiences which seive to impress on 
the mind the idea of separate existence are full of suffering and 
SOI low. 

2. That desne — the ‘thirst’ which finds pleasuie m objects 
or Clares foi the satisfaction of needs — is the root of suffering. 

3. That the way to the extinction of sorrow and suffering is 
thiough the quenching of this ‘ thirst ‘ 

4 That the way to attain this is through the Noble Path of 
a r 11 toons and meditative life 

This Noble Path has eight divisions. 

I. Right belief 5. Right mode of livelihood 

2 Right amis. 6 Right endeavour. 

3. Right words. 7. Right mindfulness 

4 Right actions. H. Right meditation 

There are also foui stages of this path, viz. (ij Convetsion, 
(a) the path of those who will letuin only once to the world, 
(3) the path of those who will never retuin and (4) the path 
of the Arahats These stages are marked by progiessive 
deliverance from the ten fettess by which the natuial man is 
bound. These fetters are 

j . Delusion of self 

2 Doubt (as to the Buddha and his doctrines) 

^ Belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. 
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Deliverance fioin these brings one into Ihc second stage, 
wheie begins the pjocess of purihcatmn fiom 

4 Sensuality. 

Malevolence 

V 

In the course of the thud stage these fetters aie coropicteljf 
destioyed The seeker now becomes an Araluit, in which 
stage he is freed from 

6, Love of life on eaith 

7 Desue of life in lieaven, 

8 Pride 

9. Self-1 ighteoustiess 

10 Ignorance 

Having bioken all these felteis he allafn.s i^iivlina. Thcio 
has been much contiovcisy as to the piccLsu connotation of 
this term. Piofessoi Rhys Davids lias defined it .is ‘the 
extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind and heart, 
which would otherwise, accoirhiig to the gieal mystery of 
Karma, be the eause of lenewcd individual existence’. Wc 
shall not stop at piescijt to examine this definition. It 
bungs out at any rate the point whidi is of greatest im- 
portance for us heie, vi/ that Niivana is a stale in which 
individual existence ceases, whethei in this woild 01 in 
another 

In connexion with this bncf starement it is desiiablo that 
we should emphasise a few facts Fiist of all it will Le noted 
that Gautama started fiom the same position from which 
oithodox Hindu religious thinking bad alrvays taken its start. 
The fundamental evil was conceived to be individual cxihlcnce 
as the giound of desire, which, in imn, was the loot of niisciy'. 
To the Indian it has always seemed self-cvidcni that suffering 
is essentially evil and that a real sah'ation must cot at the 
root of all tnat contnbutes to suffeting This is, an intelligible 
position, and to a certain extent we should probably all agicc 

forms, IS ceitamly 

evil. Wheie Christian thought dive: ges from Indian thought 
on this subject is m this that suffeiing has never been 
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recognized as tiie sole or most fundamental evil There have 
always been recognized evils gieater than suffering, and goods 
gjcatei than freedom from suffering It is noteworthy that 
Gautama never questioned the assumption that here lay the 
essential evil that beset existence He had learned it from 
his childhood, and all that he saw seemed to impiess the tiuth 
of it more deeply on his mind- Again, it is of mteiest to 
observe the place occupied in his thought by the traditional 
ideas of karma and sammra. No attempt is made to prove 
tbcjr truth ; the}' aie simply taken foi granted. There could 
be no clearei demonstration than this of the extraoidinary 
hold which these ideas had taken on the Indian mind In the 
foim m which they have been held in India they are so foreign 
to the average V\'cstcrn mind that it is offtcult for most 
European readeis to enter into sympatlietic understanding 
of the type of mmd to which they aie incontestably tiue. The 
Buddha discaided much which belonged to the current 
lehgioii, bul the conceptions of kartna and saihsara remained 
above doubt 

The particular way in which katuia operates was, however, 
understood by him as diffeieat in certain irnpoitant respects 
from the way in which the thinkeis of the Upanishads under- 
stood it. The Buddha had no place in his thought for either 
a Univeisal Soul or an individual soul His mind was of the 
rationalistic type, and he had no need foi such entities There 
IS in the individual being no essential permanent element — no 
keinel w'hich lemauis when the husk has been removed , there 
IS nothing but husk. Noi is theie any l:ernel hidden away 
behind the phenomena of the woild Foilorvmg the teaching 
of Gautama himself, eaily Buddhism developed a very elaborate 
psychology m which were catalogued the various qualities or 
propel ties which entei into the constitution of man. He ilr 
the aggiegate of these propeities physical and psychical, and 
theie is nothing behind them which may be called soul. The 
belief in a soul is one of the heresies which Buddhism has 
condemned This docbine of the non-existence of soul has 
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been fllusliatcd m an interesting; waysn the Jliiu/rfa/'nfi/ia ^ m 
a passage in winch man is likened to a chciiiel. I'he diariot 
]'' not the oir=in7entecl caver, oi the u'hcds, or the spolres, oi 
the leins, or ail t!ie paits thiowii togcthei Hiit all the pails 
combined together in thou piopcr oidei arc the chaiiot So 
a living being is the vaiioiis divisions of quah'Jics, physical and 
psychical, skmtdhas as they are called, united togcthei How 
then can the individual be determined to one new bnth aftti 
another accoiding to his kai-nLa'i Wheie is the subject of 
har/Ha'^ With the dissolution of the body, docs some part 
lemain which bears the Z-u'c/uu acquit ed in one life into another 
iife^ No, it ivS said, nothing is passed on but the km ma itself 
TheAhiist’ oi ‘grasping which chaiarli'i oed the se'nticnt 
being who has died leads- to a £C*'Comiiiiia{(on of qualities so as 
to form another sentient being dctci mined as to its natutc b;;, 
this kmma When the Buddha was asked whither this did 
not mean that it was le-ally a new being who Wtis bum, and 
who had to bear the consequences of the actions of tlm being 
who had died, he ticated the question as inedevant and 
unprohtabie and would give no .inswc-r 

This IS one 'mpoitant aspect of the Buddhist doctiinc of 
karnia, but tlicre is anochei aspect of it which is even ninic 
impojtant. It has alieady been indicated that (lauhini.i pl.iccd 
less emphasis on the magical and muahstic < Icmeiits in tJte 
leiigion in which he had been nmtuicd than on the mou- 
ethical imphcations of katma as he undeislood it lln. 
significance of this can hardly be cxaggei ated. In the liistory 
of Hinduism fiom its beginnings in the Ihahmaa.is and 
Upanishads the ethical has always bten moie oi less ohsemed 
anddistoited by unethical conceptions anci jiracticcs 7\ arDjif 
has never been thoioughly c-thicized. Merit has been sui^poscd 
to be acquired thiough the peifoimance of saci ifices and iiLual 
acts which have had no ethical value Tn the teaching of the 
Buddha all this was modified Kat'it/a was itUgely e‘t)iiei''ed 
The only acts which w-eic regaided as ipciitorious were moral 
^ 'Vtarren, BiuLiktan in Tmnslaiioiis^ pp 129 tf 
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acts, and belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies was 
condemned as heresy. At the same time it must not be 
imagined that this means that kaivnavi^ explained as deriving 
its content from moral actions bearing values identical with 
what they would beat in the estimation of the modern 
European We must bear m mind the fact that Gautama 
started from piesuppositions which are stiange to us He 
held that the essential evil is individual existence with the 
thirst that serves to maintain it, and the suffering which is its 
inevitable outcome. The end he held to be the destruction of 
that thirst and the consequent cutting of the root of individual 
existence, The virtues which will contiibutc to the attainment 
of such an end are not qualities like valour and high-mmded- 
ness but those qualities which help the mind to withdiaw itself 
from its attachment to the worldly things and interests w'hich 
enslave It In the light of this w'e can undeistand the Ten 
Moial Rules binding on members of the ordei of mendicants 
which the Buddha foimed — not to destioy life, not to take 
that which is not given, not to tell lies, not to diink intoxicants, 
not to commit adultery, not to eat unseasonable food at night, 
not to weal garlands 01 use perfumes, to sleep on a mat spread 
on the giound, to abstain from dancing, music and stage plays, 
and to abstain fi om the use of gold and silver. These injunctions 
aie the outcome not of any idea of occult or magical influences 
connected wkh the actions themselves but of a realization of 
their impoitance in 1 elation to the highest good. 

At the same time we must remcmbci that the Buddha did 
not teach a doctiine that piovided a way of deliveiance 
mciely to the individual. As has been already said, in his 
own great spnitual stiugglc he was deeply moved by the 
thought of the needs of otheis As a consequence the virtue 
of love IS given a piominent place in his ethical teaching,’ 

^ The following statement is not neccssaiily m contradiction tn this, 
any more than in Butler's identilication of \!rtue with the dictates ol 
self-love - ‘ Selt-love, self-love well imderstood, governs ail the actions ot 
a Buddhist, whether monk or layman’ Poussin, 'J he to Nirvana, 

P 75 
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and by love he means not the passion which distiubs ^ nd 
enslaves the mmd, but that calm and impcrLuibcd fiamc of 
mind that would seek the good even of the evil-doei, icfusmg 
to leturn hatred by hatred. 

Fot never in this world does hatred rease by haticd, 

Hatred ceases by iovCj this is always its natme 

This love was extended not only to human beings but to the 
lower animals, towards which the duty of harmlessness oi 
aJdmsa, is enjoined To this ue shall icturn when we come to 
examine the similar doctrine m Jainism 

With the iccogmtion of the virtue ol love a place is piovidcd 
fai more logically m Buddhism than in the doctuncs of 
orthodox Hindu teacheis foi social life The (piahlics which 
aie developed and exeiciscd in social life at its best aic not so 
alien to the spirit of him who ticads the Noble Bath as they 
are to the spirit of the man who seeks dchvciancc in accoi dance 
with, the pieccpts of the Upanishads The gulf between 
osdinary life in society and the life of the s(n/;/j‘ehi is fat moic 
maiked than that which exists between oidm.uy life and tli.it 
of the Buddhist mendicant And what gulf Iheie was the' 
Buddha helped to bridge by his institution of an order ot lay 
d.sciples, in which a place was found fot those of his followcis 
who were not prepared to take upon themselves all the 
lesponsibilities involved in membetship of the menduant 
Older, An interesting example of his altitude to the duties of 
social life, to quote but one out of m.iny, is fiumshcd by tin 
precepts which he gave to a householder named Sigfila who 
came and did hmi icveience He laid down to linn the mutual 
duties of parents and childicn, pupik and teacheis, husband 
and wife, friends and companions, masters and sen ants, and 
laymen and those devoted to leligiou And he lecognized in 
all these lelationships those genllei virtues which contiibute to 
the smooth functioning of the social organism. 

This is one of the gicat contributions which Buddhism has 
made to Indian ethical thought Of equal importance is its 
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teacliing legarding caste. Gauta.ma made no leligmus dis- 
tinction between men. of different castes but associated nith 
men of all castes and threw his ordei open to ali except 
outcastes In his nandeiings he received food indiffeiently 
from people of all castes. He accepted men as members of 
his Older according to their personal fitness only, and one of 
his eailiest disciples was a barber named Upali, a man of great 
gifts, destined to become a leader in the ordei. It was. no 
doubt, this disiegaid of caste the most fiimly established 
institution in the Hindu social system, which chiefly pievented 
Buddhism fiom becoming the leligion of India, and which led 
m the end to its ovei throw , for among his lay followeis caste 
persisted But it " as an clement for which the Buddha could 
logically find no place in his system ; uhich^ indeed, wasutteily 
inconsistent with some of its cential piinciples. In Hindu 
liteiaturc distinctions of caste have been explained by refeience 
to the principle of kayjua, but to Gautama there was no 
necessar)' connexion between them He realized that a man’s 
position was determined by his /la/ oti?:, but that did not involve 
the institution of fixed and unalterable social divisions To 
man as man he pi cached a message of boundless hope 

II 

It u.sed to be popularly believed that the Jains weie simply 
a sect of Buddhists, but for maiu^ years now it has been 
clearly established that they are a religious community with 
a distinct oiigin and history The foundei of the sect is 
believed to have been MahavTia, piob.ably a contemporaiy of 
the Buddha, and belonging to the same social class. Com- 
paratively little is known of his life The title of Jina which 
w'as bestowed on him is a title coiiesponding to that of 
Buddha, it means the Conqueroi, and it was adopted by him 
when he attained enlightenment, completely dcstroxdng karina, 
becoming ' Conqueroi of the Eight Kauiia’ ^ 

’ Sle'-tinson, The Heati (>/ Juinuvi, p 39 
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Jainism stands much iieaici to Hinduism in ceitain of its 
features than does Buddhism, holding to the existence of the 
soul, the efficacy of tapas, &c There aie, however, in Jain 
teaching, features suggestive of Buddhism Lil-re the Buddha, 
the Jina held that the sunimmu boniint. is the dcstiiiction of 
karma, whereby fieedom is attained from the bonds of 
individual existence. But it has been held that the Jam con- 
ception of Niivanais consideiably diffeicnt from the Buddhist. 
The Jam conception has more positive content. Baith says . 

It 13 not the iaci of evstence which is the evil in the eyes of the 
Jams, .t IS I’fe which js bad, and Xnv.lua is with them, not the 
annihilation of the soul, but rather its dijiveiunrc and ils eiilr>- into 
a blessedness that has no end 

Mrs Stevenson^ quotes a sloka which dcscnbcs the qualities 
of a Siddha (one who has attained deliverance) . 

Omniscience, boundless nsion, ilhinitnble lighteousness, infinite 
strength, perfect bliss, indestructibility, existence without foim, a body 
that IS neither light nor heavy, such ate the (.haractcnsUcs of the Siddh i 

The way to the attainment of this end is marlccd out wita 
great detail. There aie vaiioiis .stages thiough which the lay 
seekei has to pass befoie he is fitted for the ascetic life, and 
then he has to pass through vaiious othei stages befote he 
reaches the final goal. In all this motal conduct plays a tnoie 
important part than in any of the olhei religious movemeiits 
that come undei oiii consideiation, except Buddhism, A high 
place is given to the Tniatna, oi Three Jewels. These aic 
perfect faith, perfect knowledge, and peifect conduct, and it is 
taught that, without the last, the liist two arc woithie.s,s It 
IS the attainment of this peifect conduct that is in view m the 
vows that seekeis take upon themselves The voivs taken by 
the laymen aie twelve, and all of them might be shown to 
have definite ethical bearings though largely of a negative 
kind. Those taken by the ascetic aie five, viz. (i) ahipisa^ 
avoidance of doing injuiy to life, (2) kindness and truthful 

‘ Barth, Rdt^ions of Jndt a, p. J47, 2 rho Hem t of Jamum, p [92 
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=ipcech, (3) not taking what is not given, (4) chastity, (5) le- 
noimcing all delusive inteiest in what does not exist 

The pimciple of aliimsa was and is intei preted by the Jams 
in a fai more rigorous way than by the Buddhists. The 
Buddhists did not absolutely forbid the slaying of animals, and 
Gautama himself died of a disease caused by eating pork 
Jainism, on the other hand, condemns the taking of life in any 
form. The Y oga-sdstj'a violenti3’' condemns the practice of 
animal sacrifice. And the true Jam takes the most elaborate 
precautions to prevent him from inadveitently destroying life 
Monks are bound by a vow prohibiting them fiom killing anj 
cieature possessed of a single sense, while laymen must kill no 
Cl eature possessed of two senses It is believed that among 
the beings possessed of one sense, that of touch, are included, 
for example, clods of earth, water, air, file These may 
be inhabited hy jlvas. In oidcr that he may not injuie life in 
these foims, the Jam monk sweeps the giound before him, 
breathes thiough a cloth, and strains Ins water. All this 
was presciibed only for monks, but latei the effects of the 
discipline wtie extended, and laymen go to very great lengths 
in the precautions which they take against causing the deaths 
of animals, and in their positive efforts to pteserve life. The 
Pmjra Pols, or hospitals for animals, of modem times in 
Western India are an interesting practical outcome of the 
doctiine It is unfortunate that so much zeal for the preservation 
of life is not accompanied by moie discretion m its exeicise 
and that it extends only to the preservation of life, taking no 
account of the quality of life which is pieseived. 

As a motive to the observance of ahtinsd it is taught that 
the suffering which one inflicts on othei living creatures will 
be punished by the infliction of the same suffering on one’s self. 
In their explanation of the method by which karma operates, 
the Jains, equally with orthodox thinkeis, hold to belief in both 
transmigration and hell. But the significance of the punish- 
ments of hell is moie strongly emphasized. Between successive 
births the individual pays the penalty of his misdeeds in hell. 
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One exception to this wholesale condemnation of the taking 
of life IS found in tne permission whicn is accoided to those who 
have piactised asceticism for twelve yeais to con unit siucidc 
As in Hinduism, smcidc is icgardcd as a sin, but piovision is 
made for a soit of religious suicide that is not only not a ciimc 
but that -s in the highest dcgiee mentorioiis It is permitted 
only to those who through the austeiities which thej^ have 
piactised hate assiiied their attainment of Nirvana and to 
those who aie unable to restiain their passions 

It is fitting that at this point .-omc fiutliei consideration 
should be given to the detelopmcnt of a/amni. The doctime, 
as we hate seen, is not new in Jainism and Buddhism, but m 
them it has been consideiably developed In the CJiha!tdo};ya 
Wpamshad it is mentioned along with asceticism, liberality, 
right dealing, and tiuthfulncss as one of the gifts bestowed 
upon the piiests in life, which is allcgon/cd as a s-aciificc. But 
thioughout the Upanishads genei ally there is little mention of 
the doctrine, though it is the fiist of tlie five laws of Hindu 
ascetic life In VcJic tunes flesh was eaten and animal 
saciifices were offeied; indeed, it is piobablo that in caily 
times human saciifice was piactucd. The tendency seems to 
have appeared in the tunes of the Biahmanas to substitute foi 
the animal victim a figure of it made of iloui In Buddhism 
and Jainism we sec a fuithci development of the doctiinc. 
We have seen how in Jainism a pccuhai doctimo icgarding 
life led to an extraordinaiiiy ligoious application of the 
doctrine of ahnusa. In all its iigoiousiicss it could not be 
applied to the laity, foi they had to provide the ascetics with 
food, and for that pm pose the destruction of life was necossai)o 
But the spirit of the doctrine led in coui.se of tunc to absten- 
tion on the pait of the laity fiom the sla)ing of aninnals, ana 
later horn the eating of flesh. A similar movement took 
place in Buddhism 

The toot idea in the doctrine of ahimsd has already been 
discussed (Chapter III). It is the awe with which the savage 
legards life in all its forms. But we aie still left with the 
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problem ivhy in India this developed into the elaborate system 
of restrictions which came to be observed in later times. 
Writing of the early stages of this development m the 
Brahmanas, Hopkins expresses the opinion that the new 
attitude to anirnals began as a purely sumptuary measuie.^ 
He cannot believe that in the tendency to substitute animal 
for vegetable saciifices there is any new lespect for or kindness 
to animals manifested ; stiii less that It had any connexion 
with the doctrine of samsdra which had as yet been but im- 
perfectly developed. But it is hard to see how out of the 
prohibition of the saciifice of animals useful to man theie 
could have developed that abhoirence of the killing of animals 
of all kinds which was developed in the minds of the people 
We may admit that the sanctity with which the cow came to 
be endowed was the outcome of the very great economic 
value which it possessed, but this does not help us far on to 
a solution of the genetal problem 

There can be little doubt that the development of the 
doctrine of ahimsd was greatly influenced by the opeiation of 
those ideas out of which the doctunes of karma and samsdra 
grew. Oi perhaps moie truly these doctiines have common 
loots, and in then growth acted and leacted upon each other. 
The) spiang alike from that primitive awe m the presence of life, 
to which refeience has alieady been made, and from that feeling 
of kinship which primitive man ha.s with loiver beings. With the 
reinfoicement which this feeling received in the Jam and Bud- 
dhist foi mulations of the doctrines of samsdra and karma , do 
not wonder that in com se of time men came to regard with 
stiongei feeling'; of revulsion the eating of the flesh of animals. 
We cannot tell why among the Buddhists and Jains certain ideas 
became so deteimmative, but we can trace the logical woikitig 
of some ideas once they bad been accepted And we can 
understand how it was that a doctrine, which in the beginning 
had nothing to do with eating, came to have the appearance to 
the ordinary mind of having this as its special refeience. 

^ Hopkms, Religions of India, p. 200. 

I 
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Beiief in tiansmigiation leccivcd tremendous rcmfoi cement 
thioiigh its association with the doctrine of lar}}W Vague 
beliefs in the possibility of le-inc.irnation in the bodies of 
animals lost: their vagueness and became definite and leason- 
able. With the idea of meat as an inalienable possession of 
each individual the belief became pcifectly natuial that 
according to its mei it the soul should find a new body. These 
beliefs vveie fiimly held at the time of the appearance of 
Mahavira and Gautama, and we can easily undei stand that 
they would m turn make possible a much fuller and raoie definite 
doctrine legaiding the duty of man to the lower animals than 
had been lecognized before. 

It must not be supposed that the doctrine of a/iuhsd involves 
simply the duty of abstaining fiom injuiy to the lovver ammah 
The term became fiimly established in the language of Indian 
religion, but it has been mteipieted diffeicntly at dilfcicnt 
times With the Buddhists it involved a genuine .sympathy 
with and tcndeiness towaids all kinds of living cieatures. 
With the Jams, on the other hand, the mam punciplo was that 
of refraining fiom the destiuclion of life, and modem Jams <tfc 
any rate observe this duty by piacticcs which often achieve the 
end of picseiving life at the cost of very great suffeting to 
the animal so preserved And in Hinduism thcic has been 
the same tendency to value the mcic picscrvarion of life apaiL 
fiom the woith of the life which is preserved 

We have dealt at this stage with questions connected with 
which carry us beyond the Jain doctnne because of the 
important place which the doctunc occupies in later Hindu 
ethics. The othei aspects of Jam moiahty call for little 
fmthei notice heic Regarding the altitude of the JatiT' to 
austeiity or self-toiture, howcvei, a woid must be said, lieie 
we have one of the mo.st marked points of difference between 
Jair and Buddhist morality. From the beginning ascetic 
practices wcie given an impoitant place. The two great sub- 
sects. the Dsgambaias (those clothed in'aii), so called because 
they wore no clothes, and the Svetambaras (those clothed m 
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white) belong to veiy early times. The former sect in pai- 
ticular gave itself to ascetic practices, bat such practices' were 
part of the discipline of the monastic life through which lay 
the 'ft'ay to Nirvana. It was better to commit suicide than to 
fail to practise austenties 


III 

The third movement of which we are to take notice liere has 
nothing in.common with the othei two except that they are all 
alike heietical. Buddhism and Jainism departed from the 
doctiine of the infallibility of the Veda, and on the basis 
of certain principles which iveie common to Indian thought 
erected stiuctuies of their own. The Charvakas. on the 
other hand, departed from the ground principles not only 
of Hindu thought but of all thought that makes religion 
possible Our infoi mation regarding them is very scanty, and 
what we have is deiived chiefly from an account given of them 
in the SarvaDariana Samgi aha and fiom refeiences to them 
in vaiious other woiks, for example in the Bkagavadglta 
They weie given the name Chaivakas from the name of the 
supposed foLindei of the sect, Chaivaka They were also 
known as Lokayatas, secularists oi mateiialists. They held 
that the four elements, eaith, water, fiie, and air, were the 
original principles of all things, and that intelligence was pro- 
duced from them in the same way as the intoxicating powei 
of liquors was produced by the mixing of certain ingredient®. 
According to this theory the soul is nothing apart fiom the 
body, its relation to which may be regaided as that of an epi- 
phenomenon. Sense perception is the only souice of know- 
ledge, and the only good for man is that enjoyment which the 
senses are capable of giving. No doubt all pleasure is mixed 
with pain, but that does not affect the tiuth that pleasuie is the 
only good. Our business is, as far as possible, to avoid the 
pain which accompanies pleasme, just as a man in eating fish 
takes the flesh and avoids the scales and the bones 

The Charvakas pour scorn on orthodox religion. The 
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Vedas, they say, are the inventions of logues, and are tainted by 
untruth selEcontradiction, and tautology , the sacrifices were 
instituted by priests as a means of livelihood , and tlie teach- 
ings of the pandits aie inconsistent witli cadi othci. Thetcis 
no Supreme God, no hell, and no deliverance in the sense 
in which it is believed in by the orthodox The gist of the 
practical teaching of the Charvakas, with its many similarities 
to Cyienaic doctrine, is given in a passage quoted in the 
Sa? va Dariana Sai'ngraha and we transcribe it here. 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another world 
Nor do the actions of the foui castes, orders, ,1c , pioduce any rea 
etfect 

The Agnihotia the thiee Vedas, the ascetK ’b thiec staves, and 
smearing one’s self w'ltli ashes. 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those dcstiiate ol know- 
ledge and manliness 

If a beast slam in the Jyotishtoma ute wiU itself go to heaven. 

Why then does not the sacnficer foithwitli oder Ins ow'n lather 
If the Sraddha pioduces gratification to beings wdio aie dead. 

Then here, too, in the case of tiavellers when they start, it is needless 
to give provisions for the journey 

If beings in heaven are gratified by om offering the St add i lure. 
Then why not gne the food down below to those who aic standing 
on the house-top ’ 

While life remains let a man live happily, let hmi fectl on ghee e\ en 
though he runs into debt , 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can itevei return again ^ 

If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

How is it that he comes not back again, restles'. foi love of his 
kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means ot livelihood that lirahinans have 
established here 

All these ceremonies for the dead,— there is no other fruit anywhere 
The three authors of the Vedas weie buffoons, knaves, and demons 
All the well-known formulae of the pandits, jarpharl, turphan, &c 
And all the obscene rites for the queen commanded in the Asvamedha, 
These were invented by buffoons, and so all the vanoiis kinds of 
presents to the priests, 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by the night- 
prowlmg demons 

^ Cowell and Gough, Sarva Daisana Safhgmha, p lo 
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This doctrine has exercised but Utile influence on the mam 
currents of Hindu thought , and we mention it only to show 
that India, like other lands, has produced some thinkers who 
have not hesitated to declare themselves to be egoistic 
hedonists. It is doubtless this school which is condemned in 
such extreme terms in the Bhagavadglta • 

Perverted in spirit, mean of understanding, cruel in works, they that 
uphold this creed arise as foes tor the destruction of the world ^ 

’ BJia^^avadglia, xvi 7 ff. 



CHAPTER III 

THE NEW ETHIC OF THE BHACjAVADGf'I A 

We have noted how in the Rig Veda theic were to be seen 
what might have been the beginnings of a tiiily ethical 
iciigion, had not the sticam of leligions thought been diverted 
into othei channels In latei liteiatmc we have seen an 
almost complete severance ot nioiahty fiom leligion. This 
severance was not absolute, foi wc have seen in oui study 
of the Upanisluds how much of then ethical leaching was the 
outcome of then pccuhai metaphysical and theological 
position, and down through thchistoiy ofetuly Indian tliought 
ethical doctrine was influenced in various ways by leligious 
and philosophical conceptions I5ut the picvaihngly pan 
theistic philosophy which had become dominant in fnclia liad 
little place in it for moiahtym the usual sense of the teim 
In the highest flights of religion moiahty was simply tran- 
scended. Moral as well as other distinctions were lesolvccl in 
that expeiience in which the individual soifl lealued its unity 
with the Supieme Soul. 

Hinduism, however, has always been mindful of the needs of 
al! who have belonged to its fold, and also of the nectis of the 
various sides of human nature, and it has not faileil to piovidc 
piactical guidance to man. In the Law Looks we have teach- 
ing legal ding piactical life in ail the varied iclationslups into 
which men enter, and m all the various stages of its develop- 
ment. It is not the business of the expoundeis of the Law to 
deal with ultimate questions, and, as we have seen, they con- 
tradict themselves or one another ivhen they attempt to 
estimate the lelative values of diffeient expiessions of human 
activity. So, though the legal litciutuic is m one souse oiu 
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most impoitant source of infoimation legarding Hindu ethics, 
It IS so chiefly indirectly as furnishing us with knowledge 
ofthe forms of conduct actually pi actised. For it is important 
to observe that the duties inculcated in the Law Books have but 
a remote connexion with the tiue end of one’s being In the 
various lines that philosophical speculationhas taken, the thought 
has remained constant that man's true being is not realized in 
worldly activity, that man, in so fai as he is absoibed in finite 
experience of any Luid, is missing his true vocation, is deluded 
and ensnaied, and that his true goal lies in deliverance from the 
bonds of finite existence and realization of his identity with the 
Absolute. Accordingly, the ethical belongs to a sphere essen- 
tially distinct fiom that in which man’s true end is attained. 
It has its value for men at a certain stage of development, but 
the tendency is to hold that when one attains to the higher the 
ethical IS simply negated — one uses above good and evil. So 
in the Law Books while the details of the moral life are 
expounded, the significance of the moral life m itself is left in 
obscLUity. The various details of good conduct are laid down 
with gieat exactness, but one is left wondering what is the 
meaning of the whole. Religious sanctions, no doubt, are 
offered foi moial actions, but this fact only serves to bring into 
clearer light the essential unsatisfactoi iness of a religious 
position which admits of two standards not simply lelated 
to each othei as higher to lower, but implicitly contiadictmg 
each other. 

To the Western student such a way of legardingthe ethical 
seems thoioughly unsatisfactoiy. To use a phrase of the late 
Frofeshoi James, the moral struggle like a real fight’. 
If there be experiences of a higher oider than the ethical, they 
transcend the ethical not by way of simple negation but by 
way of fulfilment. There must have been thinkers from an 
early date in India who felt that in ethical expeiience they 
u ere more closely m touch with reality tnan a logical inter- 
pretation of much of the teaching of the philosophers 
would admit. Even in the Upanishads the validity of moral 
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distmctionb is fiequcntly emphasi7cd But, at the best, good 
deeds only help the soul on towards a slale of being fiom 
which the attainment of emancipation becomes easier They 
contribute to the acquisition of mciit, but in no way to the 
breaking of the wheel of karma which is the tiuc goal. That 
IS to say, morality is. stiictly speaking, non-essential to 
emancipation, in the highest leligious expeiience it has 
no place 

The tendency to take moiality more seriously expressed 
itself peihaps eailiestand most definitely in the Bhagavadgtta. 
Tins IS a work the origin of which remains to this day known 
with but little certainty It has come down to u.s as an 
inteipoktion tn the gieat Sanskiit epic, the Ufa/iahhirmta, 
where it is set foith as a convcisation which look place between 
Aijuna and Krishna on the batllcfickl of Kuruivshetia. 
Krishna was acting as Aijuna’s chaiiotecr, and befoie engaging 
in battle the latter paused, appalled by the piospcct of 
slaughteij and put to Krishna the question whether it was right 
to engage in the slaughtci of his fellow-men. 

Many questions have been raised tegaidmg (he origin of the 
wcik, and to most of these no ceiLain ansuei has as yet been 
returned, but Piofessoi Gat be has made some suggestions, 
which the latest scholaiship ha.s i ejected, but which hare this 
gieat value that they have scived to bung into clear light the 
lines of contiadiction running through the woik Put vciy 
biiefly Garbe's position is that the Btiagavadgiid in the foim 
in which ive now have it is a composite pioduction The 
onginal work rvhich was composed possibly in the second 
century B.C., and which repiesented the faith of the Bhagavatas, 
modified by the introduction of elements fiom the Samkhya- 
Yoga, was overlaid, probably in the second centuiy A D 
by Vedantic doctrine, the lesult being that in the woik as we 
now have it there is an irieconcilable confusion of theistic and 
pantheistic ideas. He thinks it is quite easy to separate the 
later additions from the oiiginal work, in which we have 
Bhagavata doctrine piesented from the authoi’s pcculiai point 
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of view. If Garbe’s theory be sound, then the thought of the 
Bhagavadgitd becomes comparatively consistent and intelli- 
gible. If It be unsound, he has at least done us this seivice 
that fai moie thoroughly than any pmceding writer he has 
analysed the woik for us in such a way as to make dear to us 
the diverse elements which in it have been confused togethei, 
so that we can study them in isolation as actual tendencies of 
thought We need not accordingly commit ourselves to any 
judgement as to the merits of the case, not even to an expres- 
sion of opinion regaiding the piior question of the composite- 
.ness of the woik, a question laised by othei wiiters before 
Garbe The glaring inconsistencies which it contains seem to 
be best explained on the hypothesis that it is composite, but if 
the tiuth be otherwise wc should still have to say that the 
author had a definite and intelligible doctrine, in his exposition 
of which he was hampered by the fact that he had failed 
to free his mind from the influence of the teaching of anothci 
and contradictoiy philosophy. It is fiom this point of view, 
at any rate, that we propose to examine the ethical teaching of 
the Bhaga'{}adgXtd,X‘iks:Ci% its essential teaching as repiesenting, 
in the woids of Gaibe, ‘ a Krishnaism based on the Sathkhya- 
Yoga philosophy’ 

The religious foundation of the thought of the BJiagavadgUd 
is supplied by the faith of the Bhagavatas. Many questions 
to which no certain answer can be given have been raised 
in regard to the origin and early history of this movement, but 
Sir R. G Bhandarkai and other scholars have believed that it 
is to be tiaced back to Krishna Vasudeva, who vs repiesented 
m the older parts of the Maftdbharata as a heroic warrior He 
worshipped the Bhagavan or the Adorable, and his followers 
were accordingly called the Bhagavatas, ‘ Worshippers of the 
Adoiable’. This religion spread, and in course of time Vasu- 
deva himself came to be identified with Bhagavan. The 
sources of this religion, which came to exercise so wide 
and profound an influence, is a subject for inquiry which 
concerns the student of the history of religion. What is of 
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importance for us lieie Is the fact that It was a leligion which 
tended to be definitely monotheistic and that the One 
Supreme God was conceived as a God of giace. in fellowship 
with whom men found the tine end of their being 

In the Bhagavadgltd we see this monotheistic leligion m 
alliance with the Sarhkhya and Yoga philosophies These 
systems will be discussed in a latei chapter, to which the 
readei is i eferred. At the time of the \\ i iting of the Bhagavad- 
gitd they had not reached theii final foim, but the main ideas 
which entei into them had been foimulatcd schools of 
thinkers, the predecessois of those who in latci times gave to 
the systems the form in which they have become familial 
to us It will be sufificient at this stage to thaw attention 
to one oi two of the outstanding features of tlicse philosophies 
The Samkhya is a duahstic phiJosoplij^' It assumes the exis- 
tence of two ultimate 1 eaiities, /Ww.f/'a and Pynkf'iti,hova'ihc 
union of which phenomenal existence takes its nso Prahntiy 
the mateiial cause of the umvcisc, is htcless and daik, till 
vivified and illuminated by Pm nsha,\h<i efficient cause. Tlic 
actual foims which existence takes aieiiclci mined by the thicc 
Gunas, cords oi constituent elements, qualities or moods, 
which belong to Praknti These are Sni/va, oi the goodness 
mood, Rajas, or the passion mood, and 'Panias, or the dark 
ness mood, all of which enter in vaiying propoitions into all 
phenomenal existence So far as conscious individual exis- 
tence IS concerned, it is the dominance ot the moods which 
determines its continuance, and dclneiance Irom individual 
existence with all the evils which it involves can be attained 
only when the domination of the moods is broken by that act 
of discnminatlon, vivcka, in which Prakriii and Panisha arc 
discuminated, and the phenomenal, now undeustood. is tran 
scended 

The Yoga is less a system of thought than a system of 
piactice. As a philosophy, it is but a modification of the 
Samkhya, the main conceptions of which aic accepted. The 
one impoitant difference in their intellectual position is that 
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the Yoga holds to the existence of a Lord, fsvam, foi whom 
there is no place in stiict Saihkhyan thought. There is no 
serious contiadiction between the two systems The goal 
is understood by the Yoga as it is by the Samkhya, but 
the Yoga pi escribes practices the object of which is to bring 
the self into its essential foim , but these exercises would seem 
to be legal ded in the most typical expressions of Yoga thought 
as lather aids to viveka than as substitutes for it. This is the 
position, at any rate, of the author of the Bhagavadglta. 
He saj's 

The simple speak of the School of the Count, Samkhya, and Ihe 

School of the Pule, Yoga, as diverse, but not so the learned ' 

It IS remaikable that we should find in combination these 
\auous lines of thought which meet in the Bhagavadgtta 
in particulai that the Sarhkhya-Yoga should be pressed into 
the service of a leligioua movement with which it might have 
well been supposed to have little in common We aic fat 
fiom knowing all the conditions that detei mined the union, 
but we aie less concerned with these than with the fimt which 
sprang horn it in the Bhagavadglta. 

While we aie impressed by ceitain featuics in the woikthat 
strike one as almost mat king a revolution in thought, it is well 
that we should recognize the strongly conseivative chaiactei 
which, in certain lespects, it maintains Vanous scholars ^ have 
pointed out that much of the influence which it had and still 
has ovei the minds of men is to be accounted foi by the fact 
that the new has been bi ought into line with the old It has 
been said that it was one of the characteristics of the Western 
pait of what is known as the Outland that it was less ladical 
in its speculation than the Eastern pait, the Magadha countiy, 
wheie the Buddhisi and Jain heresies were born At any 
late there are conservative elements in the poem which coloui 
it to a consideiable degiee The Upamshads are still given 
theii place of authority^, many passages being quoted directly 

‘ V, 4 * See e g niiaiidtirkai. V.uvmj ism Saivisfh, cr’o, p. 9 
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fjom them. The truth of the conceptions of km ma and 
samsara remains unquestioned. The validity of llic estab- 
lished social ordei is maintained. Su 11. G. Bhandailrar 
even maintains that the doctiine of hlial’ti was not entirely 
new, holding that the geims of it aie to be seen in the 
Upamshads.^ 

But we are concerned here less with these more general 
questions than with the important ethical aspects of the teach- 
ing of the book. Le) it be remembeied tnal the discussion 
which forms its content aiose out of a question relating to 
moral conduct Arjuna was faced by what seemed to be 
a conflict of duties. On the one hand there was the duty 
imposed upon him as a wamoi of fighting , on the other hand 
there was the duty of maintaining the cstabh.shcd social oideij 
a duty which he seemed to be in dansici of tianagrcsstng 
fay slaying men, incuning ‘the guilt of destroying a stock’. 
The way in which he regards this sin is very mteicsting. 

In the destruction of a stock pciish the ancient haws of the stock , 
when Law paiishes. Lawlessness falls upon the whole stock. 

When Lawlessness comes upon it, 0 Krishna, the women of the 
stock fall to sin ; and from the women’s sinnjiif,e 0 ilum of Vnshni's 
race, castes become confounded. 

Confounding of caste bungs to htlJ alike ihe stock-slaiyeis and the 
stock , for their Fathers fall wlien the ofifeinigs of the cake and the 
water to them fail. 

By this guilt of Ihe destroyer^ of a stock, which make" t astes to be 
confounded, the everlasting- Laws of race anti I aws of slock are over- 
thrown 

For men the Laws of whose stock aie overthrown, O Tionbler of the 
Folk, a dwelling is ordained m hell , thus have we heard 

Krishna does not accept this view, but, as wc shall sec, his leply 
to Arjuna implies an equally full acceptance of the importance 
of the social organiaation That r$ to say no question is 
raised as to the validity of dha^^^m This is assumed. The 
question discussed concerns its practical application and the 

^ Vaimarmn, Satvi^m, p cS. « , (Paznett’s 'Funs.;. 
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outcome is that dharma itself is given a meaning in some 
respects new and deeper. 

The essential idea in the reply which Krishna offeied to 
Arjuna was that through the discharge of the duties of one’s 
station without thought of fruit one was on the way to salva- 
tion. In places it is laid down in moie strict Sarhkhyan fashion 
that salvation is the outcome of that intellectual intuition 
by which one discriminates Ptirusha and Prakriti. Strict 
Sarhkhyan doctrine involves an ethic as other-norldly as 
anything which is to be found in the Upanishads, and the 
author does not deny that salvation may be found in this 
way. He makes statements as to the efficacy of knowledge 
as definite as this . 

He who knows thus the Male and Nature with the Moods, however 
he may be placed, never again comes to birth ^ 

But the author of the Bhagavadgita seeks to show that 
there is a better way. The Samkhya teaches that works are 
es^entiaIl3^' evil, and aie to be renounced. But this utter 
worklessness is unattainable, and the evil which has been 
supposed to ding to all woiks belongs in leality not to 
works in themselves, but to the longing which men have foi 
the fruits of works If that attachment to the fmits of woiks 
be destroyed, then there can be attained all that is supposed 
to follow from the relinquishment of all work 

He who beholds in work No-Work, and in No-Work work, he is the 
man of understanding among mortals : he is m the Rule, a doer ot 
perfect work - 

In one impoitant aspect this idea is by no means new. 
Passages have been already quoted fiom the Upanishads in 
which it is maintained that it is possible for the individual to 
attain a state of mind in which w'orks no longer leave their 
mark on him who does them. Among the most notable are 
such passages as the following 

As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed dings to one 
who knows It " 

' \iii 23 ^ sv tS ^ ChJiilnd U iv. 14 3 
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And 

A.iul he knows me thus, by no deed of his is his life hamicd, not 
by tht murder of bis mother, not by the murder of Ins lather, not b> 
theft, not b> tne killing of a Brahman If he 'S goin;^ to coinintt a sm, 
tnu bloom does not depart from Ins fac< 

But there are veiy vital differences between these points of 
\iew. In the Upanishads we have ceitain characteiistics of 
the state of him who has leached the goal desciibcd , in the 
Bhagavadgita this indifference to woiks ts icpresented is 
a means to the attainment of the end. Also, whether justi- 
fiably oi unjustifiably, the Bhogavadglta elsewhere teaches 
that it IS only works which are in accordance with dka7'ma 
the peiformance of which without attachment may be undci- 
+aken without stn, Theie can be no doubt that wc have heic 
a conception whicli maiks a great advance in ethical doctiinc 
The noblest morality has perhaps always been the outcome 
of this spirit of absolute devotion to the dictates of duty, men 
following right because it is light ‘ m scorn of consequence’ 
But the difficulty which we feel in the case before us is that 
no principle is provided b3r which the content of ‘ tight ’ mil} 
be discovered. Foi the content of moiahty wc; arc pointed 
to dhanna. If nc ask why we should follow this stiange 
amalgam of ethical, social, and iitual principles, no answei 
seems to be given The authoi’s case for oitiiodoxy explains 
his position, but does not justify it Why may not a man 
without attachment practise other forms of conduct ^ No 
leason is given We have simply the dogmatic state 
ment i 

Theie is more happiness iii doing one’s own Law without excellence 
than m doing another’s Law well It ts happier to die in one’s onn 
Law; anothei’s Law brings dread.* 

So if the law as conceived in the BhagavadgUd has the same 
stringencji- as Kant's categorical imperative, it has at the 
same time a content determined lu a way that is even mote 

' Kattik, U. hi 3 I. * HI 35 
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unsatisfactory It may be that in making this ciiticism we 
seem to be demanding too much of a woik which was not 
written with a view to the scientific exposition of doctrine, 
but which was intended rather to furnish guidance foi 
piactical life. It naturally did not deal with piobkms which 
had never been raised , and the validity of dharma was 
unquestioned But still its unciitical attitude to dhaiina must 
impair its value foi the modem leadei. We must not 011 that 
account, however, close oui eyes to the gieat advance that is 
marked by the conception of a moral impciative to which 
obedience is demanded for its own sake. 

This attitude to dharma involves an attitude to the Vcdic 
conception of the efficacy of works, diffcient from tl^at which 
we find in earlier vvoiks The belief was gcncially held that 
through the peiformance of ritual and of good deeds merit 
was acquired which led to certain kinds of icwards. We have 
seen in some of the Upanishads the opeiation of the double 
standaid thus set up— woiks leading to a finite lewaid, 
knowledge of the identity of the self with Hiahnian, on the 
other hand, leading to that dehveiance fiom the bonds of 
individuality which was regarded as the unnnmm bonnni 
The practice of the lower, however, was supiiosed to be of 
value as a preparation foi the attainment of the highest In 
the Bhagavadgitd on the othei hand, tliis lowei level of moral 
endeavour is condemned. Krishna speaks with contempt of 
those 

who hold fast to the words of the Veda, and say ‘there is naught 
else,’ 

whose spirit IS all lust, whose supreme end is Paradise,- (speech) 
appomtiug births as meed of Works, and dwelling much on various 
rites for reaching pleasure and empire - 
that (speech) steals away the wit of such lusteis after pleasure and 
empire, and then undei standing, being not sure, cannot be hi ought to 
concent ^ 

Man attains his tiue end only when he ceases to be moved 
by hope of such leward 


11 43. 
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For under the Rule ol the Understanding, prudent men regard no< 
fruits of Works, ind loose themselves from the bond of Ruth, and go to 
a land vherc no sickness is ' 

At the same time, it must be noted that the obseivance of 
Vedic rites is condemned not on the ground that they aie 
ineffective bat on the giound that the lewaid to which they 
lead IS one which is of no value 

Men of the Threefold Lore that drink the soma and are cleansed of 
sm, worshipping me with sacrifices, pray for the way to paiadise, 
winning as meed of righteousness the world of the Lord of Gods, they 
taste m heaven the heavenly delights of the gods 
When they have enjoyed that wide world of paiadise and then wage 
of righteousness is spent, they enter ,nto the vvoild of moitals ; thus 
the lovers of loves who follow the Law of the Thief Ihioks win but 
a going and a comingd 

The man who fulfils his otvn d/tanna wUhouL thought of 
lewaid IS the true Yogi, the true followei of the Kaima Yoga 
But the performance of works in this spint ie[)tcsents but the 
first stage of Yoga, the perfoimance of one’s duties without 
attachment taking the place of the vaiiotis {.xmiciscs pie- 
sciibed by the osthodox Yoga doctrine That this workless 
petformance of woiks is not by itself sufficient is due to the 
fact that man meets with obstacles in his pui'iuit of the highest 
good' His lower nature is a foe to be combated. TheFiciy 
Mood asseits itself, expressing itself in lovm and wiath, which 
lead to the confusion of the Body’s Tenant On this account 
exercises leading to final dcUvciance aic piesciibed. 

The Man of the Rule shall ever hold Inmsetf under the Rule, .abiding 
alore 111 a secret place, utterly subdued in mind, without ciaving and 
without possessions 

On a pure spot he shall set tor himself a firm seat, neither over-high 
nor over-low'j and having over it a cloth, a deer's skin and grass 
On this couch he shall seat himself with thought intent, and the 
workings of mmd and sense-mstrumenls restrained, and shall loi 
purification of spirit labour on the Rule 

Firm, holding body, head, and neck m unmovmg equipoise, garmg 
on the end ot his nose, and looking not round about him, 

' ii. 51. “ ix 20 
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Calm of spiiit, void of fear, abiding under the \ow of chastity, with 
ttund, re^trairied and thought set on hfe, so shall he sit that is under 
the Rule, gnen over to Me 

In this wise holding himself ever under ttie Rule, the strict-'minded 
Man of the Rule comes to the peace that ends m extinction and that 
abides with Med 

Through such exercises he is enabled to rise beyond tlie 
Moods and to enter into that ideal state which is the goal of 
all endeavour. Even if deliverance be not attained as the 
immediate outcome of these Yogic exeicises, at least the 
individual is put in a more favouiable position for the attain- 
ment of deliverance in a futuie birth 

The Man of the Rule who labours stoutly, when cleansed of defile- 
ments and Diought to adeptship through many births, goes thence by 
the Way Supreme ® 

We have now been abie to get a geneial -view of the 
typical teaching of the Bhagavadglta as to the way to 
deliverance It is the typical teaching, for there is recognized 
the othei way — the way of Jflana-Yoga, which is followed by 
the strict SSrhkhyas It too leads to the same goal, but it is 
precaiioua and difficult to follow. This on the other hand 
leads certainl}^ to the goal and it is easy to follow 

But thioughout this discussion we have left out of account 
one element of the highest importance The Sarhkhya has 
sometimes been stigmatized as an atheistic system, and not 
altogelhei unjustly It is a daalistic s) stem, the two terms 
of which aie Prakritt and Ptmiska, and there is no lecognition 
of any highei Unity in which the dualism is overcome. In 
the Yoga a place is found for God or Isvaia. but he ’s not 
the Supreme but an exalted particular soul. In the Bhaga- 
vadgPa God is lecognized as 'the One without beginning, 
great lord of the woilds He is supre.nie over all, standing 
above both Ptirusha and Prakritt^ the ci eator and director of 
the Universe. Himself unfetteied by ?«a, he controls the 
destinies of men, rewarding them accoiding to their works. 

' M. 10 ■ i-i 45- 
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But by far the most significant clement in the conception 
which IS held of his natiiic is that of his love. 

Exceeding dear am I to tlie man of knowledge, .ind lie to Me.^ 
Accordingly he delivers fiora sin those who come to him 

Sunendenng all the Laws, come for refugs to Me alone I will 
deliver thee from all sms ; gnei. e not ® 

Krishna is an incarnation of this Supreme God, one of the 
many incarnations which He has vouchsafed to the world. 

For whenever the Law fails and latvlesiuess upiises O thou of 
Bharata’s race, then do I bring myself to bodied biith 
To guard the ugliieous, to destroy evil-doers, to establish the 1 au 
I come into birth age aftei age ^ 

Now it IS in the pecuhai icligions attitude which is enjoined 
towaids the Loid that the special nUcie.st of the Bha^^avadglla 
lies Through love to God the individual is led with certainty 
to deliverance And it is important to obseive that idiakh 
in itself IS sufficient. Works arc excluded as iigidly as they 
are m the Pauline theology, .so fai as they ai e claimed to be 
a ground of salvation And the way of dehvciancc is accoid 
ingly open to ail who belong to the foui castes. Thcie is in 
the declaration of a way of dehvciancc to all, tjualified though 
It be in this way, the admission of a piinciple, of which 
previously there had been comparatively little tiacc One 
passage is veiy sti iking ■ — 

Even though he should be a doci ol exceeding evil that worships Me 
with uncivided woiship, he shall be esteemed goad ; foi he is of right 
purpose. 

Speedily he becomes righteous of soul, and comes to lasting peace 
0 son of KuntI, be assured that none wdio ,s devoted to Me is lost 
For even they that be bom of sm, O son of Prithii,— « omen, ti afSekers, 
and serfs, — it they turn to hie, come to the supreme path , 
how much more then shall righteous Biahmans and devout kingly 
sages ’ •' 

The last part of the passage does not seiiously detiact 
fiom the value of the fimt part- There is involved in it 
nothing more than an admission of the fact that there were 
' " Min 66 ' IV 7 ' IX 3ofif. 
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some who had been placed in positions m the world which 
made the way easier for them than it was to others. What 
the Law was to the Jews a paidagogos to bring them to 
Christ, tnat their position of special piivilege was to those 
of the highei castes It is to be noted also that the teaching 
of the passage, rightly understood, is not Antinomian in 
tendency It is well to make this c’eai, because there is 
much religious literatuie m India of which the same cannot 
be said. In the Bliaguvudglta bhakti does not take the place 
of a righteous life, so that the religious man does not require 
to manifest his religion in a good life. The vvoiship of the 
Blessed One does not express itself in meie ecstasy. In it 
the whole of ones being is engaged , ‘ He is of right purpose . 
In this lightness of purpose there is the guarantee of righteous- 
ness in deed. Theie aie no doubt indications of a tendency 
to exaggerate the significance of the moie stnctly ecstatic 
aspect of this loving devotion. Much importance is attached 
to the thoughts of the dying man, as when it is said : — 

He who at his last hour, when he casts oft the body, goes hence 
remembering' ]\Ie, goes assuredly into my being. 

Whatsoe\er being a man at his end in leaving the body remembers, 
to that same he aUva> s goes, 0 son of Kunti, inspired to being therein.' 

But even heie it is dear that what is impo.^tant is the direction 
given at the tune of death to the whole soul. 

We cannot fail to be stuick m this part of our study with 
the similarity of the bhakti aoctrine as expounded in the 
Bhagavadglta with the Pauline doctiine of justification by 
faith. The same pioblems arise as to the relation of faith 
to works, and the same danger besets the bhakta of falling 
into the Antinomian error of imagining that his faith or 
bhakti serves to lift him above moial distinctions For this 
position there is no more ground the Gita than there is in 
the Epistles of St Paul. But it is a doctime that is easy of 
misinterpretation, and which actually came to be misinter- 
preted by thinkers whose ethical sense was less sound than 
that of the authoi of the Bkagavadgifa 

1 vm Sf. 
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Wc may now consider the question of the moic strictly 
ethical outcome of the doctrine of the Bhagavadg~> ta One 
important point has already been clealt witln — the duty of 
peifoiiTiing one's dharma without thought of rcwaid. In this 
we see inorahty taking to itself a content far moie definitely 
positive than it has had in the other wntings we have studied, 
The ordinaiy business of eveiy day is giien a meaning and a 
worth that it does not have even in the Law Books But it is 
doubtful whether Krishna’s teaching on this subject is quite 
satisfactorj' The question has aliead}’ been asked why one 
should follow one's dkannn Dharma does not seem to have 
any meaning in lelalion to the fundamental piincipios which 
ate operative in the univeise It docs not help us much to be 
told that it was cicatcd bv the Snpieme, oi that fot its main- 
tenance He incarnates Himself from time to time, ot lliat 
in His lelations with the woild He is ficc fiom attachment 
Indeed these considerations serve to intensify the difficiiUyj foi 
in the light of them it is difficult to see the meaning of the 
phenomenal at all. The wdse man should do his appointed 
work, it IS said, without icgaid to the fiuil of woiks, in 
the same spirit as the Supicme peifoims His woiks. Wlnl 
does unattachmeni to the fiuit of woiks hcic mean ^ In some 
places at any late one is foiced to the conclusion that it 
involves the idea, as an essential element in it, of absence 
of purpose. In the Bhagavadgita wc have a conception of the 
world different fiom that of the oithodox Samkhya. Behind 
both Prakriti and Purvsha there is the .Supienie who is in 
some way cxpiessed in both So the phenomenal woilcl 
IS no longer the outcome of the mere lighting up aW^rah iti by 
Pill tisha, but it IS created and continued undei thcduection of 
the Supreme We seem to be foiced to the conclusion that 
God cieated the woild, imposing laws upon natuie and upon 
man, and yet that m all this He remained free fiom attachment, 
not loving His ci cation, not seeking the fulfilment of any 
purpose through it ; but at the same time, man’s dharma, 
established by the Supieme without attachment, is to be 
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performed by man with similar absence of attachment. The 
finite world, and dJia/ma with it, thus lose all meaning We 
have an implied distinction similar to that which Descartes 
drew m later times between the Will and the Understanding 
of God, and the primacy in this case as in the case of Descartes 
!s assumed to belong to the former God has willed things to 
be as they are. By the mere fiat of His will he might have 
made them otherwise. This is not a veiy satisfactory basis 
either for knowledge or for morality. So here, dharnia is 
dhafma. It Is to be perfoimed because God has ordained it, 
but beyond that no purpose is fulfilled by it. Let man 
lesolutely perform it, regaidless of its fiuiCs. 

In the light of this statement we can see that we cannot 
without some qualification say that morality receives in 
the Bhagavadgltd a positive content It certainly does so, 
but it IS a content cold ana lifeless, fixed and immutable, 
not a content which becomes evei lichei and more vital 
to him who seeks to perform it. 

So, we do not wonder that, wdien the qualities which charac- 
terize the moral man are dealt w'lth in detail, the emphasis is 
lather on those connected with absence of attachment than on 
those connected with the peifoimance of positive duty. Take 
one passage m which there are detailed the qualities which fit 
a man for the course which leads to final redemption. 

Fearlessness, purity of the Goodness-Mood, abiding’ m knowledge 
?nd the Rule, almsgiving, resti amt ot sense, sacrifice scnptuie-readmg, 
iiortification, uprightness, 

harmlessness, truth, niathlessness, teiiunciation, restraint of spirit, 
lack of malice, pvy towards born beings, unwantoning sense, tender 
ness, modesty, steadlastness, 

Heroic temper patience, constancy, purity, innocence, and lack of 
orenveening spirit are in him that is born to Uod’s estate, O thou of 
bliaiata’s race ^ 

It Will be observed that in such a passage as this it 13 
the passive virtues that are most prominent. There are 
several positu e virtues in the list, but it is worthy of note that, 
while in the case of passive viitues ir is chiefly the inner atti- 

'■ wi. i ff 
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tude that is emphasized, it is mainly oveit actions that ate men- 
tioned when positive vntues arc in question. For example, 
almsgiving;, scripture-rcadingj and sacuficc aie overt actions 
which are pi escribed in the manuals of dJiarina So is aJnmsa 
01 harmlessness, The most interesting of the positive virtues 
enjoined is that of heroic temper, eneigy, oi vigoui. It may be 
taken as marking a moie positive way of regarding the character 
of the good man. 

Another passage deals with the duties that are laid upon 
the membeis of the different castes 

Restraint of spirit and sense, moitification, piJi.ty, patience, upright- 
ness, knowledge, discernment, and belief are the natural woiks of the 
Byahman 

Valour heroic temper, constancy, skill, btoadfasltiess in sliife, 
Urgesse, and princelmess aic the naitual knightly {KAuit? iyix) woiks 
Tilling the ground, heiding kine, and trading aie the natural woiks 
of Traffickers (Vaisym) , and the natural woikot the Seif {Sf/fBa) is 
service ' 

These works are natinal because dctei mined by tbe Moods 
In the case of the two lowest castes lefcicncc is made simply 
to their peculiar worldly occupation.s, dischaigc of the duties of 
which IS consideied as the piopci vvoik of the caste, while the 
exeicise of qualities moic distinctively ethical is involved 
111 the performance of the woik of the two higlicst ca.stes But 
the sti iking thing is that lecognition is given at all to those 
qualities of mind and heait which serve to fit .i man foi 
the discharge of the duties and lesponsibihtics of hi.s -station. 
Not indeed that they should simply be lecogni/cd, for that m 
no new thing, but that it should be lecognizcd that in the 
exeicising of these qualities a man was not simply making 
good karma, but m a raoie direct way making foi the attain- 
ment of the end of his being. For this is the most lemarkablc 
thing in the ethical teaching of the Bhagavadglta that foi it 
there is no sharp division between the woildly life and the 
leligious life 

The common round, the daily task 
Should furnish all we ought to ask. 

^ xviii 41-4 
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It may be that it is at the expense of Logic that qualities 
like valour and heioic temper are given a place here They 
may not be consistent nxth that freedom from attachment to 
the fruit of norks incuicated by the Bhugavadgiia. But after 
all it is not iii the consistency of its thought that the value of 
the Bhagavadgita lies. From the ethical point ot view w^e a.re 
impressed most of all by the fact that, however hesitatingly, 
a pathway to leahty was found in the fulfilment of the ordinary 
duties of life 

This interpretation may seem to be inconsistent with the 
main trend of the teaching of the book. It might be main- 
tained with much show of leasontbat the work! essness lefened 
to IS not synonymous with absence of purpose, the Supreme in 
His works being devoid not of all purpose but only of that 
ciaving which seeks satisfaction in something that is to be 
gained through works; and that the individual in his woiks 
must remain unmoved only selfish desiie. But even so the 
difficulty is not lemoved. The .Supieme finds satisfaction, it 
IS said, in the devotion of his devotees But if this be so, 
it would seem that in some way this puipose had to do with 
the institution of the conditions under which such devotion 
should be possible, and so with the dharma which He estab- 
lished as man’s law. The difficulty woula not be so acute if 
a distinction had been consistently maintained between the 
kinds of fi Lilts which works pioduce. As it is, no such distinc- 
tion IS clearly diawn. The fiuits of woiks aie thought of 
as something inelevant. Now as a matter of fact the conse- 
quences of any act at e innumerable and of many kinds and the 
moralist judges its woith as a moial act by reference to the 
motive from which it has spiung. That is to say, the ques- 
tion is, which of the many consequences of the act was that 
which the agent foresaw, and for the sake of the realization of 
which he perfoimed the act’ An act and its consequences 
cannot be isolated from each other, nor can it be judged apart 
fiom them The value of the ethical teaching of the 
Bhagavadgita is impaired by failure to lecogaize this, at any 
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) ate explicitly , and the injunction to pcifoim worl« without 
attachment to their fiuits amounts to a. denial of the value of 
all acti peifoimed with piii"pose — a position which it is of 
course impossible to maintain consistently. 

If the leply be made that theieis implicit in the teaching of 
the Bhagavadglin that distinction which is found so widely in 
Hindu thought, between the finite fiuit which woiks produce 
and that higher fiuit which consists in deliverance it might be 
admitted that this was no doubt in the writci’s mind, but 
at the same time the question would have to be raised whether 
it had any logical justification. The tendency in Hindu 
thought has been to legatd all finite goods as belonging 
to a different plane from the supicnio good One of the gieat 
meats of "Avs. Bhagavadglta is that it bungs the ideal into icla- 
tion with the activities of oidinaiy life, JSut to do so effec- 
tively there must be recognition of the value of low 01 objects 
of desire, when sought not foi tlicir own sakes but in accoid- 
ance with a pnnclple by which all ideals of piactice take 
their value fiom the iclalion in which they stand to the highest. 
Such apiincipk is lacking m the Bhngavadgila No exaniina 
tion of the end will fuinwh us with any due to the details 
of duty, and the 1 elation of dharma to the end is an 
exteinal one 

While we offer these criticisms, we must not foigct tlic 
immense influence which BJiagavadgltd has cxcicised on 
the minds of the Hindu jseoplc both icligiously and ethically 
It IS in connexion with the school of bhakti, of which this 
IS the fiist gicat classic, that vve find some of the highest 
manifestations of Hindu religion and moiality Tlie con- 
ception of God as a peisonal being, giacious towaids those 
who seek him, however inadequately and confusedly it may 
have been piesented here, is one which has done much to 
emich the moial life of many of those who have received 
it As foi the Bliagavadgiia itself, its ethical influence has 
been made manifest through paiticular lofty passages lathei 
than through its doctiine as a wdiole. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ETHICS OF THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

In the course of om study of the Upanishads it was indicated 
that there were to be found in them various philosophical 
theoiies This point was not elaborated, as it was said that the 
ethical outcome of the different doctnues was to all intents and 
purposes the same But m later times these theories came to 
be more sharply distinguished from each other, and the great 
oithodox sj stems of Indian Philosophy came to be lecognized 
as such There are many pioblems connected with their rise 
which we may pass o' er here It is not necessary that we should 
study them in anj' detail at ah as philosophical systems. But 
they have important bearings on ethical theoiy and practice, and 
It IS desirable that fiom this point of view we should give them 
some attention. The ethical consequences of these systems 
have not been worked out as those of Euiopean systems have 
been, for there is a sense in which moral questions have but 
little interest or meaning for Indian philosophers. But any 
system of philosophy must have very important ethical bear- 
ings, and it is incumbent on us in a study of Hindu ethics 
to tiy to bung to light the peculiar relationships which exist 
between the great metaphysical conceptions of these systems 
and the conceptions which implicitly oi explicitly have 
determined the lines of ethical thought 

Six schools oi darhimis aie usually reckoned as ‘ orthodox ’. 
They aie the Purva ]Mlmam--a, the Uttaia Mlmamsa oi 
Vedanta, the Sarhkhya, the Yoga, the Vaiseshika, and the 
Nyaya They aie spoken of as orthodox because they are 
supposed to be in agreement with the teaching of the Vedas 
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This IS to a laige extent a fiction, foi in many points all 
of them disagree with the Vedas and with each other. Theic 
aie howevei, certain gieal doctiincs in which alJ arc agreed 
Among the most notable of these aie the doctiines of ka? uut 
and saiHsdta^ and, theoretically, the supicnie authoiity and 
divine charactei of the Vedas 

To the modern philosophical student it will seem stiangc 
that the Purva Mlmdi'nsd is included among the philosophical 
systems In it is set forth the harwa kdnda, or ‘ woik 
poition’ of the Veda. It expounds the details of Vedic 
dharma^KoA the lewaids that aie attached to vaiioiis woiks. 
Ihesc aie m the main not ethical woiks, lull the sacrificial 
works and othei litual obseivances of the Frahmanas, teduced 
to some kind of a system. It is indeed haidly an independent 
sj-stem of philosophy, even in the Indian semse of the Icini 
foi it leally serves as an introduction to the Vedanta, as the 
name itself indicates — the (rmr/zt'r Mimaihsa, in relation to the 
Uttara or later Munarhsa. Deussen says that it i.s i elated to 
the Vedanta much in the same way as the Old Testament is 
related to the New Testament But ju.st as the New Testa- 
ment supersedes the Old Testament, so does the Vedanta, the 
jliaua kdnda, or pait of knowledge^ supcisedc the I'uiva 
Mimamsa, the karma kdnda, or pait of woiks It is taught, 
neveithele.ss, in the Puiva Mimaihsa, that salvation can be 
attained thiough the light pcifoimance of these woiks, when 
they aie perfoimed without thought of lewaid. 

One question which has a distinct etlucal significance has 
been raised in connexion with the i'urva Mimamsa It is the 
question whethei it is oi is not atheistic The chaigc of 
atheism finds justification in a lemaik made by Badara- 
j ana, the author of the Vedanta Sutras, where he expounds 
the peculiar teaching of Jaimini, the authoi of the Sutras 
of the Purva Mimamsa, legaidmg the operation of karma 
He held that God would be guilty of cmelty and par- 
tiality if He rewarded and punished men accoiding to then 
woiks, and that works pioduce then own icsult, ‘m othei 
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words, that for the moial government of the world no Lord is 
anted ’ ^ This is a point of view which certainly reveals an 
appieciation of one of the difficulties of the doctrine of larma 

The greatest and most characteiistic system of Indian 
Philosophy is the Vedama. Its greatest exponent was 
Sankaracharya, a thinker uho was born in South India m the 
end of the eighth century AD, living piobably till about 
v D 850. His doctrines aie expounded in his Commentary on 
the Vedania Sutras of Badarayana, the date of which is 
doubtful. Sankaiacharya is lecognized as the greatest philo 
sophical thinker whom India has produced, and there has 
certainly been none who has left a deepei influence on Indian 
thought. 

The centiai doctrine of the Vedanta may be enunciated 
very biiefly. It is expressed in the Ckhandogya Upanishad 
{vi 8)111 the words spoken to Svetaketu by his father, 'Tat 
tvam asi ’ ‘ Thou ait that ’ In these words there is taught the 
identity of the soul with Biahman. The individual soul 
falsely imagines that it exisxs independently, and that othei 
beings have siniilai independent existence The ignoiance, 
aiidya, vdiich accounts foi this, is the loot of all evil The soul 
thiough ignorance is misunderstood, and instead of being 
known as it is, it is identified with its upadhts, or limitations. 
It IS in this way that the illusion of the empaica .1 self comes to 
be — the illusion of the seif as limited in v’aiious ways. The 
self thinks of itself as agent and enjoyer, and it is this illusory 
self, alike deceiving and deceived, that is the subject of 
samsdra. The Vedanta seeks to show how through true 
knowledge, vidyd the soul is to be delivered from its bondage 
to shadows, and led into freedom. It is not through becommg 
something which now it is not, but by realizing what it is the 
self IS Brahman. 

The doctiine thus briefly outlined is expounded and elabo- 
lated in gieat detail It is possible here to deal with only 
the most significant conceptions, and of these only with such 
' Max Muller, Six tiysUiiis, p 3ii 
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as «'i]l help to make clear the ethical ieudencies of the system 
Let 11 be noted once more tliat thcic aic ceitam ptinciples 
which aie common to all orthodox Hindu thought, that are 
taken for granted. It is assumed that the doctuncsof kanna 
and safhsdfa are valid, and that existence under conditions 
in which they apply, in other words emiiirical existence, is 
essentially evil. This is laken for granted, and the question is 
as to a way of escape fiom this evil state. The answer of the 
Vedanta mvoit es a special theory of the nature of the Universe 
and of the Soul 

It IS important to observe tJiat llie Vedanta docs not 
maintain that the Universe as it pi-e,senls itself to the Oidinary 
mmd is simply illusion. It is sometimes ic]n evented as if 
It did so, but the case is not so simple The vahdily of the 
judgements which wc contrnuallj' pass on events Inking place 
around us is not denied. It la tiuc that the phenomenal woikl 
IS the outcome of avidjd, but it has a ceitam id itivc icality 
It IS real for him who has not attained to the knowledge 
of Brahman Thus Sankaia says ‘ The cutiic complex of 
phenomenal existence is considered as tme so long as the 
knowledge of Brahman and the be!f of all lias not ai iscn, just as 
the phantoms of a ciicani ate considcicd to be tuic until 
the sleeper wakes ’ ' The same is tiuc of populai beliefs and 
excicises. They aie not tTieaninglcs.s oi valiieltas The woi- 
shippei of Brahman as peisonal leallj vvoiships Gud, and he 
who speaks of Biahman as cieatoi of the woild spealcs what is 
ti ue. The whole Vedic system of icligion is sound. But m all 
this the individual is at the stage ofapmdv'Jjnl^ or lower know- 
ledge, not pard vidyd, os: highei knowledge The former jiio- 
vides a religious philoscphy, reJaUvol> tiuc,foi those who have 
not attainea the higher knowledge But from the point of viciv 
of pm d vtd) d all this is false The phenomenal ivos Id is unreal, 
the w’orship of a personal God mvalid and the idea of the 
crention of the Lniveise a myth. All is Biahman, and Biah- 
mau IS all The application of piedicates to him is illegiUmalc, 

1 Quoted by Max Mu]]sr, Sit OysL.>,^ of Ituhan Philosophy, p. 154. 
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foi all predicates, even that of existence, are inadequate. He 
is misiepresented vhen in any way duality is ascribed to him. 
In this sense the world is viayd^ illusion, and the apara vnhd 
IS false Ignoiance. avtdyd, accounts for the illusion. But 
vihence does it come ^ In some sense Brahman is the cause of 
it, as the magician is of the illusion which he projects. But this 
is only a figure It is an answer to a question that will not 
arise for him wno has attained to the knowledge of the idcntiti 
of the self with Biahman The uhite ladiance of Reaht) 
is unstained, undifferentiated 

What then of the Self, which we aie to'd is Biahman ^ This 
bungs us to the peculiar psychology of the Vedanta. As has 
been said the doctrines of karma oXid samsaj'a are unqucstion- 
ingly held The soul passes through death to re-biith 
detei mined in its couise by the karma which it has made 
But the soul which migiates is the soul as obscured by avtdyd 
To this ignorance it owes the npadhis^ limitations, which 
belong to it as a phenomenal existence It is difficult to fnd 
an English equivalent foi this word The term ‘faculties 
perhaps is the nearest equivalent, but even it is inadequate and 
misleading. These upddhis a\& fi) iht .Ut/khyaprdna, the 
vital spirit, the principle of the unconscious, vegetatne life 
piesiding over the other oigans of life , (2} the Manas, the 
oigan of understanding and volition, which piesides ovei 
(3) the Indriyas^ the oigans of perception and action. Tnese 
togethei constitute the SuksJuna Sarira, the subtle body, 
invisible, but mateiial. The subtle body is distinguished from 
the Sthida Saiha, the gross body which with death 
decomposed, while the subtle body finds a home in anothei 
gross body The subtle body does not change, but it is 
accompanied by (4J moral determination, the treasure of 
karma which it has acquired By this the next form of 
existence is deteimined. Now', in all this w'e ha\e nothing 
that belongs to the Soul in its real nature. In common 
thought the Soul is so represented as the outcome of ignorance 
Rut ignorance does not simply misrepresent the Atman. The 
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phenomenal .soul is more than the incicly passing pioduct 
of a fieak of the imagiration from which one may turn at any 
time. Like the external world, it has a coherence and order- 
liness that prevent it fiom being so lightly set aside To 
him who has not attained to the highest knowledge it 
is real 

We need not heie enter into any account of the com^e that 
the soul with its npadlm takes after death— along the way of 
the fathers, or of the gods, or being dcbaired fiom cithei, 
accoiding to its wotks and knowledge Noi need wc entei 
into any of the other psychological-eschatological questions 
connected with the state of the soul after the death of the body 
Suffice it to say that the umnd cA ^ainsm a lemains foi all 
except those who have attained the lughet knowledge lie 
who has attained to the Knowledge of the identity of the self 
with Brahman, which involves the distinction of the self from 
Its tipadkis and consequently its ficedom fioni them, has 
theieby attained Moksha, or freedom This is a freedom foi 
which one has not to wait till aftci death, but it may be 
possessed even in this life. 

Max Muller has drawn attention to a discussion which has 
been long earned on, as to whelhci vntiie i.s essential for the 
attainment of Moksha'^ Ihc question is perhaps hardly 
a relevant one. For. as has been pointed out in Book li, 
Chapter I, it is not quite just to intcipiet the knowledge which 
bungs freedom as if it w'ere of the natuie of a purely in- 
tellectual intuition If it were, then evciy one who yielded 
intellectual assent to the cential piopositions of the Vedanti, 
would thereby have freedom. The knowdedge that is meant 
is moie rhan that, involving activity of the will as well as of 
the intellect. Yet it is liable to misunderstanding, just as the 
Christian conception of faith is And the result is that wc 
have contiadictory answers given, to the question whether 
virtue IS or is not necessary Theie seems to be no leal 
difficulty about the lelation of good woiks to Moksha in the 
' Six Systems of Indian Phtlosophy, 1 66 
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teaching of Sankara. There can be no doubt that they help 
a man on to the stage at which deliverance becomes possible 
And they do this m two ways by their meritoriousness 
leading to re-birth in more favourable forms of bemgj and by 
their moral discipline helping the soul to fieedom fiom the 
tyranny of the senses. It is in the second n-ay that the 
operation of good works is of greatest importance, for meri- 
torious works are of many kinds and most of them are devoid 
of strictly ethical character ; and in any case it is held that the 
attainment of knowledge cannot be guaranteed by the peiforro- 
ance of meritorious works. Speaking of the value of works 
as a meaiia to knowledge, Deussen says of both the ‘ outward’ 
means to knowledge (Vedic study, saciifice, alms, penance, 
fasting) and the " closer ’ means {tranquillity, self-restraint 
renunciation, patience concent! ation) that they do not. strmtly 
speaking, produce knowdedge as their fruit. “ These works are 
only auxiliaries to the attainment of knowledge, inasmuch as 
the man who leads a life of holy works is not overpoweied by 
affections such as Passion, &c. According to this their idle in 
the scheme of salvation would be not so much meritorious as 
ascetic.’ ' But in all this it is important to remembei that 
when Moksha has been attained a stage has been reached 
at which morality has no longei any meaning, the ethical is 
transcended. 

The distinction which has been drawn above betvveen the 
meritorious and ascetic aspects of works is one which deserves 
somewhat closer attention All works alike have merit or 
demerit in themselves, In addition to any influence they may 
have of an ascetic character, and so they contribute to the 
shaping of the ' moial determination ’ which accompanies the 
subtle body. This is a fact pointing to a difficulty which 
obtrudes itself m many places in our account of Hindu ethics 
The difficulty is connected with the dualism existing between, 
what in later thought have been called nouraena and pheno- 
mena Let us look at the case m this way. It is taught that 
' Deussen, ‘iystem of the Vedapta, p. 41 1 f 
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al! works bear then appropriate Emt Bur then there is 
undoubtedly tiuth in the distinction that has been drawn 
between the ineiitoiious and ascetic aspects of works, and this 
distinction has far-reaching consequences, tliough here we 
must beu/are of exaggciation. Those works which are 
described as ascetic aie also meiitoiioiiSj beaiuig their piopei 
fruit in future lives But the difficulty lies in this that not ail 
meritodous works contribute directly, at any rate, to the 
production of that condition of mind in which the attainment 
of Moksha becomes possible. Good deeds as well as evil 
deeds bind man to the chain of sami,dui, for the fiuit of all 
woiks alike has to be consumed Wc see fiom this how ill 
the traditional moiality has been iclatcd to fundamental 
philosophical conceptions. The system of dharma, with all 
its unethical admixtuies has been unci itically accepted. But 
alongside the strange medley of piactices which constitute 
dhariha there are those spiritual qualities and activities, which 
owe the value that is attnbuted to them to the i elation in 
wh'ch they stand to the goal of all being We have thus m 
a certain sense a double etlncal standard. Tliis wms pciliaps 
a'* most inevitable, foi only an othci-woildly and anti-social 
ethic could have been deduced fiom lire ideal which the 
Vedanta piesents. But it is neveithciess unsatisfactoiy that 
recognition should be given to a system of dluu via w'hicli 
stands in no intelligible i elation to the goal of all attainment. 

This is a difficulty that cannot be got ovei by the argument 
that thiough the obseivance of dhm uui 'a m.zx\ is helped on 
towards the stage al which it becomes possible foi him 
to attain saving knowledge. It is true that the system of 
dJiM ma does provide a way of life, al the end of which a man 
enters upon a mode of existence conducive to the attainment 
of the apprehension of the oneness of the self and Biahman 
But the great mass of the details of dharma still remains 
unexplained They ceitamly stand upon a different footing 
from the qualifications which are laid down by Sankaia as 
necessary for him who would study the Vedanta, viz. study 
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of the Vedaj and the Four Requirements, (i) discerning 
between eternal and non-elernal substance. (2.) renunciation of 
the enjoyment of reward heie and m the other world, (3) the 
attainment of the six means — tianquidity, restraint, lenuncia- 
tion resignation, corxentration. belief, (4) the longing foi 
liberation.^ Apart from the implications 01 the piinciple that 
the study of the Ved.a is a necessaiy element m the prepara- 
tion of the student of the \*edanta, we have here a set of 
principles paitly ethical in chaiacter But such teaching 
serves to bring into clearer light the meaninglessness of the 
great mass of the details of dharma 

The difficulty may be put more palpably if we liy to shorv 
hou' the double standard touches practical life. And here it 
cannot be denied that the Christian ethic is much more 
consistent. On most interpretations of the Christian ethic, 
the ideal man is one who, while having his ‘citizenship in 
heaven enters with the greatest zest into the social life of the 
world, not being conformed to it, but seeking to transform it 
m accoi dance with the heavenly pattei n. Accoidmg to the 
Vedanta, the ideal is expiessed, not In the perfect fulfilment 
even, of w'hat me admitted to be one’s social duties, but 
ultimately in the negation of them. Our objection to this 
attitude to the common life of man in the world is not that 
it does not promise salvation as a reward for the fulfilment of 
one’s worldly duties, for in this it agrees with Christianitv but 
that the realized ideal is not expressed in the richest social 
life There is thus lacking to dhiv ma that inspiration which is 
necessary to the living of the best ethical life. Obedience to it 
IS m no vmy an expression of man’s true being. It stands largely 
through the promise which it holds out to the mass of men of 
a second best as the lewaid of its observance. So the Vedania 
has serious limitations on its practical side, the side of .t with 
which we aie here concerned. Max Muller has clearly appre- 
hended this weakness in it, as is seen in the following passage ; 

I quite admit that, as a popular philosophy, the Vedanta would have 
Deiissen, The System of the Vedanta, pp. 77 ff 
L 
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Its dangers, that it would fait to oill oiit and strengthen the manly 
qualities requned foi the practical side of life, and that it might raise 
the human mind to a height from which the most essential virtues of 
social and political life might dwindle -iwny into mere iihantoms ^ 

We turn from the Advaitist (moiustic) philosophy of the 
Vedanta to the Dvaitist i^dualmtic) philosophy of the Samkhya 
Sarhkhya ideas are prominent in some of the Upantshads. 
particulaily in the KatJia, S,vetasvalm a , /’rtrVw, and Mattia- 
yanl. The Mahdbharatu contains in paits a great deal of 
Sarhkhya thought. We have seen that the Bhagavadgltd has 
a form of the Samkhya as its philosophical basis, but othei 
pasts of the Makdhhm aia also contain Sarhkhydu ideas. Ihc 
classical expiession of the Sarhkhya philosophy is found in 
the Samkhya Kdrikd, a woik which belongs probably to tlic 
fiist half of the fouith century A n. 

The Samkhya stalls from the assumption of the validity of 
the doctnne of kai nut and samsai a, and of the essential miseiy 
of the world. This miseiy, it is held, is threefold. Thcie 
IS that which is due to ouiselvcs, that winch is due to olhcis, 
and that which is due to fate The Siimkhya piofesscs to show 
? way of delivetancc fiom this miseiy, thioiigh knowledge 
The ontology of the system is thoroughly cluahsUc. 'ihc 
phenomenal universe owes its being, or its being consciousl}' 
experienced, to the coming togethes of twopiinciplcs, J^urusha, 

‘ Soul and Pi akrtft, ‘ nature ’ Prakj iti is also designated 
Pradlidn chief one. and Avyakla, unciobrnd. It has thiee 
Gvnas^ onginally conceived as constituents of Prakrit 4 later as 
qualities 01 moods, Sattva or goodness Rajas, 01 passion, and 
Tanias, or darkness. It is tlnough the activity of these 
moods that the unevolved develops itself Through then 
activity the phenomenal univeise, or the univeise icgaitled as 
a possible object of knowledge, takes shape But Prakrtii 
by itself is unconscious. Conscious expeiience arises onlj 
when it us illuminated by Purnsha It is the .subject foi 


’ S^is: SysUms,^ 
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which Prakriti is the object. Pnruska ss described in teims 
not essentially different fiom those in which Brahman is 
described The mam difference between them, besides the 
fact that PraknU is gnen an existence independent of it, is 
that Purttshii is described as not one but many. This may 
seem to be no slight difference and in truth it is not Bat 
the pfectical implications of its manifoldness are not great 
and the question whethci it was many or one was even 
a subject of discussion among early thinkeis. As contrasted 
with Prakriti. Pinitsha is mactne. These two aic thought 
of as absokiteiy difftient fiom each other, yet it is thsoiigh 
their union that the empiric self arises The union has been 
compaied to that of a lame man with a blind man on whose 
shoulders he is borne. Purnsha iemains in the bliss of 
isolation till its union w ith Pniknn bi ings it into the e.xpeiience 
of a world of objects. 

Praki-itt differentiates itself under the influence of Pmuslia. 
Fiom Prahiti first is deiivcd Bnddhi, intelligence or undei- 
standing Fiom it is derived Ahai'ukara, or induiduation 
Fiom it again aie deuved Manas, or mind, the n\e buddhlnd- 
riyas, oi organs of peiception, the five kannendnyas, or organs 
of action and the five taumditas, oi fine elements. Fiom 
these last, again, are deuved the five mahdbhuUis, or gioss 
elements which constitute the material univeise. This brief 
statement by itself will not be paiticularly intelligible, and 
a few words may w’ell be said in explanation , but even with 
much explanation the difficulty lemams that we aie dealing 
with teims to which theie are no equivalents in Fnghsh, and 
with conceptions some of which have nothing corresponding 
to them m Western thought ; and theie is the added difficulty 
that theie seems to be consideiabie ambiguity in tbe use of 
the teims in Samkhya w'ntings In the Kdrikd^ according to 
Piofessor Keith Buddhi ‘ is defined as the pow'Ci of decision, 
by which it seems to be distinguished fiom the mind, Manas, 
as the power wffiich foi mulates the possible courses and carries 
out the decision, while on. the intellectual side mnid brings up 
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the materia! for cojicepts uhich the jatcllect formulates 
But besMes this psychological inteiptctation, Inuhihi and 
Manas have also a cosmical significance to which bill little 
attention is given m the Karika Ahainhat the jninciple of 
individuation, is the principle in virtue of winch the belief m 
an ‘ I j which is the subject of experiences, an'ses The five 
BiiddJniidriyas the eai, the skin, the eyes, the tongue, efnd the 
nose, and the five Kai mendriyas, voice, hands, feet, the organ 
of excietion, and the organ of gcneiation, arc. along with 
Manas derived fiom Aharnhara in its Sattvn foim. with the 
aid ot Raja'; Simdaily from it ir its Tanias foim aie derived 
the five Tanmdtias, the essences of sound, touch, colour, taste, 
and smell. These essences have no diffcicncc in them, . but thc) 
give lise to thc MaJtabJiutas. oi gioss elements, eaith, watci, 
light, an and ether, each of winch is pos.sessed of qualities, 
and each of which stands m a special relation to one of the 
five senses. 

Every living being possesses a hnya dcha or hnj^a urriia 
a subtle body, which migiatcs fimn oni gross body to 
anothei in successive births It is composed of Rnddhi 
Ahaihkdj a, Manas the organs of .sense and action, thc fine 
elements, and the subtle paits of thc gross elements It i.s tins 
subtle bod}'-, incorporeal in chai-actei, vviiicli receives the 
impiessions made by deed.s peifoiined in the com sc of its 
various migrations, and by these it h determined as to the foim 
of each new embodiment. Fuither u is thc union of the 
spirit W'ith this subtle body which is the cause of all inisciy, 
and 'salvation' is attained only through thc bieakmg of the 
union, a consummation dejiendent in tlic Samkhya, as m the 
Vedanta, on knowledge ; but m this case thc knowledge is not 
of the identity of the Self with Biahman, but ol the distinction 
between Pnnisha and Praknit When this knowledge has 
been attained, the illusoiy union which existed betw^een them 
is broken ; Prakntt withdiaws itself horn Pnrusha, the latter 
having lealized thc falsity of the attribution of thc adventures 
’ Keuli, Saml'hya Syiicm^ p 7y 
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of PrakriU to itself. Pnrusha now lemalns in eternal isolation, 
and Prakriti relapses into inactivity 

It is evident that m the Samkhya as in the Vedanta, moral 
predicates do not apply to the state of him who has attained 
Moksha With lelease fiom individuality, they no longer 
have any meaning But this does not mean that morality has 
no significance at all. For to man in his unenlightened state 
moral distinctions have real value. The principles of kas ma 
and tiansmigration operate with absolute indexibuity E\ery 
deed leads to its appropriate result, and the merit or demei it 
that one acquires brings one nearei to, or takes one farthei 
fiom, a position at which final liberation becomes possible of 
attainment. But in this respect the teaching of the Samkhya 
IS not different fiom that of the Vedanta 

Theie is another aspect of Samkhya ethical teaching which 
is more distinctive, though lather m the particular form m 
which it is expiessed than m the practical outcome of it 
In certain ways the value of \iitues of an ascetic kind is 
emphasized. The Gunas are interpreted in one aspect in 
an ethical way There are three diffeient kinds of action 
springing from them Sanva is the occasion of good conduct, 
which consists in kindness, control, and restraint of the organs, 
freedom fiom hatied, reflection, display mg of supernatural 
powers. Rajas leads to indifferent conduct, which consists in 
passion anger, greed, fault-finding, violence discontent, rude- 
ness, shown by change of countenance. Taiuas occasions bad 
conduct, which consists m madness, intoxication, lassituae, 
nihilism, devotion to women diowsiness, sioth, worthlessness, 
impuiity ' All these actions, good and bad alike, arc tian- 
scended when liberation is won, but the actions of the Sattva 
Guna are those which carry one on towards the point of 
attainment It is when the Satlva mood is dominant that 
it becomes possible for the Biiddki to apprehend cleaily 
its own nature as belonging to Praknti^ and to discriminate 
Prakrili fiom Puntsha. 

' Max iiuHer, 0 / r p 255. 
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The must be tieated along with the Saiiikhya, to 

which it IS closely lelated Indeed it is haidly entitled to be 
called a distinct systeip of philosoph}'. for in the sii icily 
theoretical part of it it follows tire Sanikhya with but slight 
de\iations The classical expicssion of the Yoga is the 
ogasutr a of Patahjah, a wiiter who, until recent times, was 
generally identified with the giammaiian of the same name, 
who flourished in the second centuiy is.C It has now been 
established that they weie two distinct peisons, and the authoi 
of the Sutras undoubtedly lived at a date seveial centuiies 
later, though hi^ precise peiiod is still unccitain The Yoga, 
as a philosophy, follows the Sanikh^’a in all iinpoiLant detaiK, 
as has been alicady said. The only impoitant difference 
IS that while the Saihkhya is ‘ atheihio’, tlie Yoga recognues 
an Isvara, oi Loid This may be a lathci loose foim of state- 
ment. foi the Samkhya docs not deny the existence of gods , it 
fails only to find any place foi a Supicmc being In the Yog t 
system, on the othci hand, Isvaia has a veiy definite and 
essential place The accounts that aic given of him aie by no 
means consistent It is clcai that he is not thought of as in 
any way trarsceiidiag the Samkhyan dualism of PHuiiha and 
Fnikyiii, He is a paiticulai soul. As Patanjali himself 
puts it 

Isvara, the Loid, is a I’urusha (Self) that has slvci been tuuched by 
buffeiiiigs, actions, lewards, oi conseiiuciit dispositians ’ 

In him the Satii'a Gvna shines ctcuially undimmed. Ibc 
primacy that he possesses Pumsluu is not sonu'thing 

that he has attained loi he stands above all limitations which 
belong to them More than that, it is in some sense thiough 
his wall that the union of Pni i'i,ha and Pralt iti takes place in 
other w'OidSj that the phenomenal woild comes into being. 
And, what is equally impoitant, he is giacious in his attitude 
towards men Madhavahas put the case well in the following 
words 

This school accepts the old twenty-five principles (ol the Sfunbhj <1, 

' 1 24 Quoted by Mas Muller, lSta' ’^yiicms, ]> 320, 
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^ Nature,’ &c only adding the Supreme Being as the twenty-t>ixth — 
a Sou; untouched by affliction, action, fruit, or stock of desert, of 
Ills own will assumed a body m ordei to create, and originated all secular 
01 Vaidic traditions, and is giacious towards tiiose Ining beings who 
are burned in the charcoal of mundane existence ‘ 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that the Lord of the 
Yoga occupies a place that is by no means central in the 
system. It is essentially a practical system, and the impor- 
tance of Isvara lies in the function winch he fulfils of helping 
in their progress towaids liberation those who me devoted to 
him. The predominantly practical purpose of the Yoga is 
indicated by its very name It is deiived fioin the root jv/;, 
meaning to yoke, and the sense in wdrich it was originally 
used was piobably that of yoking one's self 01 undertaking 
msieicise wnth a view to the attainment of an end. The 
Yogasutra, accoidingly, supplies us with practical duections 
intended to help the soul towards the attainment of the 
end laid down by the Samkhya Some thinkers have mis- 
conceived its puipose, and m this they have been misled paitly 
by a false inteipietation of the term 'Yoga . They have 
taken the root idea to be that of joining Even Barth fell 
into this eiror, when he spoke of Yoga as ■ the state of union 
Such an interpretation involves the putting of I^vaia m the 
central place, while undoubtedly his place is alongside the 
other instruments through the help of which that discrimina- 
tion IS made possible, which is the end of Sarhkhya and Yoga 
alike — the discrimination of Pitnisha and Pyakriti. This 
position IS not inconsistent with the statement of Professor 
Beiriedale Keith that in the conception of Yoga ‘ theie seems 
to be an almost necessary, or at least noimal, reference to 
d fixing of the mind on God ’ It is the yoking of one's self 
especially to this task which is the distinctive element in the 
teaching of the Yoga. But this is but a means to the end. In 
the end itself there is no place foi livai a 

^ S^a>va-Darsaria-Sj.iigraha, Cowell and Gough, p 232. 

^ Rehgiovs of India^'^ 79. 

^ Ike Syoikhya p. 55' 
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The Yoga springs from a source moie piiinitive than that of 
any of the othei plnSo.sophies. It seeks to tarn to account 
piacliccs winch belong to an early stage in the development of 
man, and which exercised a gieal influence in India both 
among' the early inhabitants, and, in. certain foi ms, among the 
Aryan conquerois. We have aheady had occasion to speak 
of the place of iapas iii tiic practices followed in India in early 
times It IS in it especially that we have the basis of Yoga. 
There weie two sides to the piactices winch this woid lepie- 
sents, Thcie v\as fiist of all the suueistitious idea, not alto- 
gethei lacking basis in fact, that thiough the piactice of 
austeiilies of ccitaiii kinds supcrnatnial powcis could be 
attained, Tncrc was developed later the conception of tapas 
as having value as a discipline of .r inoie proped}' ethical kind. 
It is paiticulaily this lattei puiposc that is kept in view in the 
Yoga philosophy Yoga has been defined as clntta-vyitii- 
Huodha,\i\\.\€ii means suppression of the modifications of the 
mind, and the whole comsc of discipline which is piescribecl 
has this end in view From this point of view wc have ni the 
exercises of the Yoga something that is compauiblc, foi 
example, to the Spinlual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola, 
though, of course, the goal to which the cxcici.scs aie supposed 
to lead, and the special character of the cxeiciscs themselves, 
aie very diffcient 

There are eight stages in the piocess whcieby the devotee 
piogiesscs towaids hbciating knowledge These stages aie 
(i) Ymna or foibeamnce, which consists in ‘not washing to 
kill, veiacity, not stealing, continence, not coveting (3) Ni 
yama, or teligious obseivances, consisting m ‘purifications, 
contentment, mortification (tapas), recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord^’^ (3) Asana, or postuie, undei 
vihich are desciibed vauous postuies of the body conducive to 
meditation (4) Pranaydma, or legulation of the bieath, 
which compiises breathing exercises, which owe their impoi- 
tance partly to fantastic physiological conceptions and partly 
“ 4 ai~i)a-Da 7 san 'i-O nngi aha, p - U > , p 263 
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to the observed psychical effects of regulation of the breath 
The value attributed to this discipline is indicated by the 
following quotation • 

When the element an is thus corapiehcnden and its restraint is 
accomplished, the evil influence ol works which conceal discriminating 
Lnow’ledge is destroyed ; hence it has been said — ‘ There is no aiisterit> 
superior to regulation of the breath ' 

io) Pratyahdi or restraint, which means the Vvithdi awing of 
the senses from their objects, and the accommodating of them 
to the natuic of the Buddki. In this way the Dtiddht ceases 
to be affected from without, and it advances towards an 
undeistanding of the true i elation of PurnJia and Prak>itt 
{6j Dhdiaud, or attention, which means the fixing of the mmd 
on some obj'ect a part of the body or sometliing external to it, 
so making ' the perfect asylum the dwelling-place of his mind ’ 
(;) Dhydna^ or contemplation, a continued succession of 
thoughts, intent on objects of that kind and desiring no other ' - 
(h) Samadht or meditation or ‘ concentration There is no 
piecisc equivalent foi the tvord in English, and perhaps the 
expression ‘ meditative absorption ’ which Max Muller uses is 
a better translation than either of those w’hich we have given. 
Theie arc vaiious degiees of this meditative absorption, but 
we need attend to only the two great stages in its develop- 
ment Thei'e is satkprajndta satuddhi, in which there is an 
object of meditation, and finally asainp: ujiidta sauiadki, ‘ that 
meditation in which distinct recognition of an object is lost 
When this stage has been reached the effects of karvia vanish, 
for ignorance has disappeaied, and Bud-Uu 13 disciiminated 
from Piinisha. All causes and effects are absorbed into 
PtakrtH, and the soul, no longer ignoiaiitly identified with 
Bitddhi^ leaches Kaivalya^ complete isolation. 

Much of this has but little diiect lelevance to our ethical 
inquiry, but in all the impoitance of Viiz 7 dgya, or fieedom from 
passion, IS emphasized. It is put alongside the exercises 

^ iiZf I'd-Darsafia-Safs^/aAa, p 26b 
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as a means for the attainment of the suppiossioti of the modi- 
fications of the mind. It is not something diffcient from 
al] that is contained in the cxcicises, for in some of them theie 
aie elements which coiitiibutc ducctly to It may 

not be impioper hcie to diaw attention to the significance 
which the idea of J'aua^ya has not only in the Yoga, but 
in all the Hindu systems of thought Max Mullci says * 

It IS interesting to see how deeply tins idea of Vaiiagya or dis- 
passionateness must have entered into the daily life of the Hindus It 
IS constantly mentioned as the highest escelleiicL not for ascetics only, 
hut for everybody It sometimes does not mean much inoie than what 
we mean by the even and subdued teinpei oi ihe true gentleman, but 
It signifies also the highest unworldluiuss and a complete sunendcr ot 
all selfish desires ^ 

In the Yoga, at any late it stantl.s foi the most complete 
miwoildliness There is no place foi .social ideals in the goal 
of attainment which the Yoga oilers The discipline which is 
inculcated has refeicnce only to the libciation of the .soul 
of the individual who practrses it. When othcis do come 
m at all, they aie not consideicd as nicinbeis of a .society 
of persons whose well-being is intimately bound up with mine, 
but as beings the injuiy of whom interfcrL.s with my own 
progress towards liberation The social duties that aie pie- 
seabed aie, therefore, of a piuely negative kind. I'hey aie 
such as abstinence from muidei, falsehood, theft unchastity, 
and sensuality 

In modem times it is the miiaculous poweis that aie believed 
possible of attainment thiough Yogic practices that have been 
specially sought, and it has been less piactised as a means to 
the attainment of final deliverance. In this way it may be 
said that it has a distinctly anti-moral tendency The cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual H.fe is given a wrong diiection when 
Its object is the acquisition, not of the social viitucs but of 
powers by which one may be enabled to perform all kinds of 
incredible physical feats. At its best the Yoga has little or no 

^ isix of Indian Philosophy, p 339 
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place foi the life of the ‘ good citizen and the honest iieigh- 
bom and at its worst it opens the way for all kinds of 
immoral frauds 

The two remaining philosophies, the Nydya and the J'mse- 
shtka, may be dealt with more bilefly. They have been 
regarded as a single system of thought as have been the 
Samkhya and the Yoga The date of the Nyaya-sutras of 
Gotama is extremely uncertain but the sixth centuiy has been 
tentatively suggested;^ and a date not fai i emote from this 
may be assigned to the Sutras of Kanada, which are the 
classical expresMoii of the Vaiseshika. The term Nyaya means 
‘ going nito a subject ' or ‘ analysis and the term ‘ logic ’ has 
frequently been given as its equivalent. But as Max Mullei 
and other waters have pointed out, logic is not the sole 
oi chief end of Gotaraa’s philosophy, its aim being salvation, 
as la that of all the othei dariauas The term Vaiseshika 
means ‘ paiticular’, and is derived fiom I liesha^ or ‘particu- 
laiity . which is one of the categories under which the 
inquiries dealt with in the system aie classified 

Both these systems teach that emancipation is to be attained 
thiough knowledge— the Nyaya, thiough the knowledge of the 
sixteen topics of Gotama, and the Vaiseshika through know- 
ledge of the seven categories of Kanada It is not necessaiy foi 
Us to go into the details which are contained m these Topics and 
Gategories, for they ha\e little importance for the student of 
ethics It will suffice if a lew lem.aiks be made legarding the 
moie general tendency of the two systems. Both set out 
from the assumption which they shaie with all the other 
philosophies, that all individual existence is evil, and that 
salvation means freedom from the bondage of individual 
existence. It is in then accounts of the particulai charactei 
of the bondage in which man finds himself, of the method of 
release^ and of the natuie of the positive state which is the 

' The mosL recent scholarship, however, places them in the fourth 0“ 
hfth century. 
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^oal, that the vaiious systenib differ fiom each other The 
Nyaya and the Vai&eshika differ from both the Vedanta and 
the Sdmkhya in holding that dcliveiance i^ attained thiough 
that knowledge v\hjch makes manifest the essential difference 
of soul and body. The union of soui and body is the occasion 
of the evil which besets our life and if the difference between 
them be apprehended, then the individual will be freed from 
the sufferings which the union with the body occasions 
Knowledge of the truth leads to the destruction of dcsiie and 
aversion. Gotama calls the goal to winch knowledge leads, 
Nihsicyasa oi Noi^ plus ultra, or Apavarga, bliss This is 
a state not positively defined It is sutficient lliat deliverance 
IS attained from what is positive evil, 

Theie is little in these systems that is of importance foi 
the -student of ethics — not m the Topics of Gotama, or in the 
Categories of Kanada, or even in the atomic cosmogony of the 
latter. We have the same geneial attitude as in the othei 
philosophies to the gieat questions that gathci round the 
conduct of life in the woild, and the way of dchvoiance And 
the piactical influence of the systems at the present day is so 
much less than that of the three great systems with which we 
have just dealt, that we seem to be justified in passing ovei 
them with this brief mention. 

These great systems of thought, dilfciing in many things, 
have some featuies in common which have deep significance 
ethically As legards the goal of all attainment, it will be 
seen that the practical conscijiiences of the various ways in 
which it is conceived aie the same Profound differences may 
be discovered in the nature of the end in itself as it is undei- 
stood by different schools. From the metaphysical standpoint 
theie may be great differences between the various conceptions 
of the state of the emancipated soul — as leahzing its oneness 
with Brahman, or as dwelling in isolation fiom Praki itl, or as 
freed from the tiammels of the body — but all alike involve 
the same attitude towaids the phenomenal world. To put it 
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biiefly, foi him who has attained to the philosophical stand- 
point, to ’.'whatever 'school he may belong, the ethical is 
transcended The way of works is a lower way, which has 
a ceitai'n relative value, leading to temporal rewaids. But the 
phdosophei is on the quest of dehveiance fiom work and 
rewaid alike. This is a point of view which will be examined 
more closely latei. 

There is anothei important feature of the philosophies, not 
unconnected with this, that all of them, even the Yoga in 
a way, teach the doctrine of salvation thiough know'ledge 
This is a feature that may strike us as surprising even after 
our study of the Upanishads for it is a way of looking at the 
matter veiy foieign to the Western, mmd. We have to bear 
in mind the fact that Hindu lehgtoiis and philosophical 
thought staits out from presuppositions of akind very different 
from those of Christian thought, and indeed of Western 
thought generally The great root evil in man has been 
understood to be not sin 01 moral evil, but ignorance or 
intellectual error. This accounts for the various evils to which 
flesh is heir. There is no place In the philosophies for 
a blessedness that is the inheritance of those 'vho hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. The onl}^ blessedness to nhtch that 
could lead would be a tempoiaiy and unsatisfying one. Hot, 
let it be noted, that sin is not evil and to be condemned, and 
that righteousness is not good and to be piaised To chaige 
Indian philosopbeis with such views would be as unfair as it 
would be to say that in Western thought ignoiance i.s not 
regarded as an evil But uhereas in the West the tendency 
has been to legard moral evil as the root of all evil, the 
Hindu has regarded ignoiance as the fundamental evil. As 
Deussen has put it, speaking with special leference to the 
Vedanta 


Chnstiamty sees the essence of man in will, Brahmanism in knowledge, 
theiefore for the formei sahation consists in a transformation of the 
will, a new birth, wherebv the old becomes the new man . for the latter 
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m a transformation of knowledge, ni the dawning of the consciousness 

that one is not an individual but Brahman, the totality of all Being.' 

The antithesis hete 13 between Chustianity and Biahmanism, 
but if we substitute the tcim ‘Western thought’ for ‘Chiisti- 
anity ’ there would still be much truth in it. Western thought 
has seldom advanced such claims for knowledge as has 
Indian philosophy, and it has even found it difficult to giasp 
the Indian point of view. The deeper implications of this will 
be discussed latei, but it is well that attention sliould be drawn 
in connexion with the philosophies, to a featuie so charactei- 
istic of Indian thought. 

Lastly, it may be observed hcic that so far as moiahty is 
lecognized at all in the philosophical schools, it is a moiality 
for which they do not supply the noim. Tliey give u® no 
principle by lefercncc to which moial duties may be delei- 
mined. This statement may require some qualification, foi, 
as we have seen, we do have the basis for ascetic doctnne in 
certain foims But foi social moialitj' thcie is no basis and 
wheie it IS enjoined it is on giounds that have no diicct 
relation to what may be called the absolute good 

These ciiticisms do not apply m then cntiicty to one 
foimulation of the Vcdfinta philosophy which we have le- 
seived for brief separate treatment Ramanuja, a South Indian 
+hinkei of the twelfth century inteipietcd the Vedanta Sutras 
on lines diffeient from Sankarach.aiya’s presentation Whcic 
Sankarachaiya found an absolute monism, Ramanuja found 
what has been called Vtsishta-Advaita , oi cjualificd monism 
The motive to this inlcipretation was paitly intellectual and 
partly practical. The great sticam of philosophical thought 
which comes most cleaily to view in the Upanishads contained 
within it various cuiients Philosophical thinkeis, bound by 
the sacied tiaditions, w'eie able to exercise considei able liberty 
in their speculations through availing themselves of those 
CLurents which weie set in thcduection of then own principles 


' i>ystem of iJic Vedania. p 403 f. 
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and conveniently ignoring the otheis Modern scholars aie 
geneially ags eed, though they are by no means unanimous, 
that Satikarachaiya laid hold on uhat are really the dominant 
ideas of the Upanishads, but other thinkeis were able to find 
te’^ts enough to justify their own philosophical doctrines. 
Ramanuja was able to find a basis for a philosophi' in which, 
while the absolute supiemacy of Brahman is maintained, the 
dottiine of mdyd is rejected, and the reality of the world and 
of individual souls is admitted In this he was paitly detci- 
m ned by certain impoitant icligious influences. There had 
been foi long in South India a stiong Vaifchnavite movement 
of a definitely theistic charactei, and Ramanuja u'as caught up 
m the full stream of this movement^ He is known in the 
history of leligion as one of the great exponents of bhakti, and 
as a SLiccessoi of the gieat unknown who wrote the Bhagavad- 
qttd, and the creative theologian of the Sri-Vaishnava sect. 
The ardent devotion with which his heart glowed for God m 
the foim of 1 was the expression of a leligious 

expeiience with which the Advaitism of Sankaiachaiya was 
incompatible 

Ramanuja’s philosophical position may be briefly sum- 
maiized. Brahman is existence, knowledge, infinite. He is 
the cause of the creation, sustenance, and dissolution of the 
uorld, not merely the efficient but also the material cause 
7 here is no existence without and independent of him on 
which he operates in his work of pioducing the world of things 
and of individuals ; all existence is the body of Brahman. 
The whole Univeise undergoes periodical dissolutions, in 
which matter and individual souls are lesolved into a subtle 
condition, from which they again evolve when the piocess of 
re cieation begins. But they are in then essence eteinal, 
having this eternity as modes of Brahman The position of 
Ramanuja is thus distinguished from that of the Sarhkliya 
thinkers, who hold to the independent existence of Pi akriii as 

’ Foi an account of the hie and work of Ra.nanuja see CiOvnidacha.rj’a, 
1 tje of RmimnujacMiyti 
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the basis of the world of expciicnce At the same time the 
advaitist distinction of para vidya and apat a vidya ceases to 
apply, for the woild is not the outcome of ignoiance, but is 
real. Provision is thus made foi a lelationship beti-vccn the 
soul and God which is foreign to the thought of Saiikarachaiya 
God IS knowable, not merely by that lowci knowledge which 
obscures his real nature, but tralj”- There is no validity mthc 
distinction between the God of religion and the Absolute of 
philosophical thought, between Isvaia and Brahman. It is 
through knowledge that dehveiance is attained, but there aie 
other elements in the case which serve to show the piofound 
diffeience between it and the doctunc of .Sankarachaiya 
According to the latter, dclivcsance is found in an intuition 
in which the distinction of .subject and object is ovcicome 
Accoiding to Ramanuja, as will be clear from what has 
already been said, this distinction cannot bo overcome, and 
the mterpietation of the text, 'Thou ait that’, as implying 
identity with a non-quaUfied Biahman, is unsound. Biahman 
has various qualities, and it is notewoithv that in his iclations 
with individuals he is gracious, fn his essential natuie he is 
not the undifferenced Absolute, but God, living and active, the 
Supieme Person, on whose favour or disfavoui depend the 
funis of karma 

Since bondage springs from aiuCu’a in the fonii of an eteinal stieim 
of kaniiATi, it can be desttoyed only through knowledge of the' kind 
maintained by us Such knowledge is lo lie attained only tliiough the 
due daily perfoimance of religious duties as piescnbed for a man s 
caste and asrama, such performance being sanctified Isy Ihe accom- 
panying thought of the true nature of the Self, and having the charactei 
of propitiation of the highest Pei son 

All this involves, on the philosophical side, an entirely 
different doctrine of the nature of reality, and, on the religiou=: 
side, an entiiely different conception of the relationship of the 
individual with God, It is fiom the lattei point of view that 

^ Vedilaici-Sutrai with Itamanuja’s Cimtsrentmv {S 11 h ), vol \lviii, 
P 147. 
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we see most clearly the practical and ethical outcome of the 
teaching of Ramanuja. The whole round of leligious ob- 
bervance is brought into close relation with the process 
whereby release is attained, as not simply the scaffolding by 
the aid of which one is enabled to leach the stage at which 
i.ndyd becomes possible but an essential part of the process, 
and the hiatus between the religion of common life and the 
higher religion by which one is carried on to the ultimate goal 
lb oveicome. The study of the Kai ma-Mimarasa is, accord- 
ingly, necessary for him who would attain to tiue knowledge 
It IS a preparation for the higher study of the Sartraka- 
Mimarirsa, the last part of the Vedas. It is necessary 
because, while the end is release fiom nescience, samsdra and 
kai via aie not unreal as they are represented to be m the 
teaching of Sankara They are real, and their continuance 
depends on the will of Brahman So the knowledge which 
brings release, ot which is release, is not of the nature of 
a merely intellectual intuition ; it is attainable only thiough 
the divine favour. 

The Vedanta texts give instiuction on a subject which transcends 
the Scheie of all the othei means ot knowledge, viz. the highest Person 
who IS free trom all shadow e\en of imperfection, and a treasure-house 
as It were of all exalted qualities in then highest state of peifection , on 
sacrifices, gifts, oblations, which aie helpful towards the propitiation of 
tliat Person . on praise, worship, and meditation, Ti\hich directly 
propitiate him , and on the rew.uds which he, thus propitiated, bestows 
\iz tempoial happiness and final Release.’ 

There are thus two elements in the knowledge which brings 
final lelease, knowledge of the tiuc nature of Biahmati, and 
bkakh, which involves the ability to realise continually the 
immediate presence of Biahman The perfoimance of works 
prescribed by the Vedas for the different dhavtas is therefore 
necessary both as an intellectual discipline, and as a discipline 
which contributes to the pmification of the heart. Details are 
given of the conditions which help to the attainment of 

' Veddnfa-STdias p 627!. 
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kno\’i ledge thus luidcustood He mentions the three conditions 
laid down in the BriJindaranyaka Uyanishad, iii 5, vi/. learn- 
ing, childlikcness,’ and sagencss, and following the Vakyakaia, 
he gives another statement of seven conditions, (t) keeping 
the body unpolluted by unclean food, (a) absence of attach- 
ment (^) repeated leflection, (4) perfoimancc of religious 
vvoik's, (5) good conduct, (6) freedom from dejection, (7) 
freedom fiom exultation This shows that the favoui of God 
is not something that is aibitrarily bestowed, but that is to be 
obtained thiough the observance of conditions intellectual, 
moral, emotional, and ceremonial Knowledge, as thus imdei- 
stood, is extscmcly pleasing to God. It destroys the effect of 
past sins, and even of good woiks_ but as tlio lattci help one 
in the attainment of knowledge, it is not till death that then 
effects aie dcstioyed The soul which has attained this 
expeiicnce enteis at the death of the body into that .state in 
which he is most truly himself. Individuality icmains, con- 
sciousness widens out into omniscience, and there is made 
possible for the soul the fullest realization of all its wishes. 
But most impoitaiit of all is the communion that the soul 
enjoys with God, with whom it is bound by ties of the most 
intimate love. 

This biief summarj'- will serve to show that wc have in the 
teaching of Ramanuja a VC13? different inteiprctatioii of the 
classical texts from that which we have in Sankai iicharya 
Whethei it is as faithful to the sense of these texts is a question 
which we cannot heic discuss. It ceitainly is an inteipictation 
which IS more in keeping with the needs of oidinary men, 
furnishing them with a philosophy of religion and of lite that 
gives some meaning and direction to the purposes which 
govern their daily activities. How fai it provides the basis 
foi a really satisfactory ethic is tlie question to which we must 
now direct our attention 

It IS obvious that some of the mam objections which wmie 
offered from the ethical side to the philosophy of advaitism 

' See Suktitankar, Teachzftys of Vedanta acconUny to RS-manuja, p. 74 
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have no application here. There is lecognition of the worth 
of individuality which gives to the activity of the individual 
a significance infinitely greater than it could have in that 
system. Thete is the denial of the doctrine of maya, with 
the deteiminism which this doctrine involves, viewed from the 
ethical standpoint. The question of fieedom in the sense in 
which it has been ra-sed in modern ethical discussions hardly 
arises in Indian philosophy, but there is in the writings of 
Ramanuja some recognition of individual freedom And 
there is the clear piesentation of the idea that the knowledge 
wh.ch IS deliverance is not merely an awakening to the nature 
of leality to which one was blinded by ignorance, but that 
something is actually accomplished through activity on the 
part of the individual, and that activity cnteis essentially into 
the process by which he is led to the attainment of the true 
end of his being. In shoit, the individual finds lumself when 
deliverance is attained, not in a state in which individuality is 
transcended, but in a state in which the limitations by which 
in noimal human life it is restricted, areiemoved Recognition 
IS accordingly given to the impottance of certain distinctively 
ethical qualities Such aie evenness of temper, absence of 
pride, self-contiol, and the like. These, It is true, had a place 
in advaitist teaching, but they have a deeper meaning and 
gieatei value when thought of as m some way contributing to 
the shaping of an indestructible individuality. 

Wheie the philosophy of Ratnannja is weakest is m its 
failure to provide a place for society. Like the othei systemt. 
of philosophy it has the individual and his deliverance in view, 
and the idea of a city of God does not seem to have been 
conceived. We shall have occasion to lemark in later parts of 
our discussion that this is one of the gieat weaknesses of 
Hindu ethical thinking geneially, that it has left society 
unphilosophized, tiadition being the guide in a realm of human 
experience which should have been related to reality as a whole. 
The outcome in Ramanuj'a is that his lofty teaching regarding 
the relationship of the soul to God has not as its counterpart 

M 1 
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any adequate teaching legaiding the relation of individual to 
individual, It is a relationship which is incompatible with 
vioildhness and self-seeking, and as such it is a pmifying 
influence in the life of the individual, but it does not give to 
man a principle which will guide him in his social relation- 
ships Indeed, if we aie to accept the accounts which have 
been given of the actual leligious devotion which the influence 
of Ramanuja inspiied while he lived, we shall find that it 
expressed itself at times in acts morally reprehensible The 
story IS told, to take but one example, of how a woman sold 
hei honom that she might obtain the means of enteitaining 
Ramanuja Here is hei line of icasomng 

To honour a guesl like Rainanu)i, 1 will even sin St I’ar.ikfiSa in 
the old days, lobbed and cheated people in ordei to serve t<od He 
ensconced liimsell in lasincsses waylaid men, stopped them of their 
goods, and nffeicd them to God L\en Lord Range himself was once 
eased by him of ail his piccious jevvels; and with them feasts weie 
given to the faithful, Cieatmes whirl loimd the wheel ol Stwi^a^a, but 
the Guru comes with liis teachings, and extricates them from this ; and 
gives them God To lepay the Gmu foi this is impossible Hence 
I will ev en sell my body and wotship him theiewith Foi God liiinself 
has said — Tt foi Mj' sake thou sinnest, it becometh merit ; all merit 
Without reference to Me bccoineth sin ’ ^ 

Let it be observed that heie we aie far fiom the idea of an 
impure worship of God, but v\e have a woiship whicli can be 
followed at the expense of the neglect of social duty. A 
couplet horn W hittiei comes to one's mind in this con- 
nexion 

Thou well canst spaie a love of Thee 
Thit ends in hale of man 

This does not indeed end in hate of man, but it puts devotion 
to God, and to the Guru as the i epresentative of God, in 
a false i elation to dutj’ to man 


^ Govindacbaiya, Life of RamanitjaJiarya, p, i ly. 



CHAPTER V 


ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE BHAKTI 
MOVEMENT 

It lb iiecessaiy now to turn back and to give some attention 
to ceitain cmicnts of thought which we have so far to a iaige 
extent ignoied Uuimg the four or five centuries preceding 
the Christian era the idea of incarnation was taking shape, re- 
sulting in the lecognitioii of Vishnu uith hib various iiicarna- 
tions ab objects of worship on the same footing as Biahma. 
The gieat epics, the Mahabharaia 2Lr\^ thz Ramayana, show us 
this movement in pi ogress, and latei from the fifth or si.xth 
centuiy A. D. theie began to appear those writings known 
as Puraiiasj which drew their raateimls laigely from the epics, 
and which were sectarian works, composed w ith the object of 
exalting their special diimmes. This development was, to 
some extent at least, the outcome of the influence of Buddhism 
on Hinduism In order to maintain itself in the presence 
of Buddnism as the religion of the people, Hinduism had 
to modify itself, and among the othei changes which took 
place in it elements drawn fiom aboiiginal cults found a place 
in it Of great impoitance also flom the religious point of 
view is ^akti woiship. the worship of the or energy, 

of the god, conceived as Ins consort, which was a special 
development ot Saivite sectarianism. The Tantras are the 
manuals of this movement. 

These remarkable developments are of the greatest impoi- 
Unce for the student of the histoiy of religion , but, for the 
student of the history of ethics, their details have no special 
significance They might furnish materials foi an inteiesting 
chapter on the history of Indian morals, but all that is of 
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interest to the ethical thinkei as distinct fiom the psychologist 
may be gathered up in the statement that in many of its 
expressions this sectarian religion is non-moial; and that 
in some cases, as in Tantnc worship especially, it has immoral 
implications. 

But there is one very important line of development vluch 
we cannot dismiss in this summary way This is what may be 
called the bkaktt movement The term hhakti is derived from 
the Sanskiic lOot bhaj, which in one of its uses means ‘ to 
adore’. It therefore means 'adoiation’, and in its moie 
distinctive use, ‘ adoration of, or loving devotion to, God ’ 
The terra itself has a long histoiy, and the idea a histoiy much 
longei still. But foi this vve must leave the tcadci to the 
guidance of wiiteis on the histoiy of Hindu icligion It will 
be sufficient to .state that the hist gieat definite piesentations 
of hhakti in literature arc found m the Rlakabhdraia 
Bhagavadgltd, and in what is known as the Ndrdyamya 
Section. Sir R G. Rhandaikai m his Vaisnavisni^ Saivhui, 
and Minor Religions Systems, has tiaced the piocess by which 
the leligion of the Bhagavadgltd, with its worship of Vasudeva- 
Krishna, developed and ivas modified, othci culls and. othei 
philosophical conceptions mingling with oi nifluencmg it. 
On the mythological side the tales of the adventures of the boy 
Kiishna with the cowheidcsses had gieat influence on the 
diiectioii of the leligious movement, and in particulai Radhii 
the mistress of Kushna, came to be an impoitant object of 
worship. Later Rama came to be exalted and worshipped as 
Godj and the wfliole history of later bhakti is connected with 
the vaiious forms that the woiship of Kiishiia and Radha, .ind 
of Rama, sometimes in association with Si ta, took. On the 
philosophical side the most impoitant fact is the new mterpre 
tation of the ancient philosophical texts given by Ramanuja, 
who in the eleventh century provided an intellectual founda- 
tion for bhakti^ which the monistic philosophy had done 
so much to undermine. It was this influence which was 
most powerful in what has been called the Hindu Refoiraation, 
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d-ncl in the ‘Foui Chuiches of the "Reformation we have 
evidence of the new stiength and vitality which had been 
imparted to the spsnt of bhakti These Chuiches are known 
respectively as (i) the Sri-saihpiadaya of Ramanuja, fa) the 
Biahma-saihpradaya of Madhva. (3) the Rudra-sampradaya of 
Vishnuswacnn, and (4) the Sanakadi-sampradaya of Nimbarka. 
These Churches aie based on different theolog’cal foundations. 
The first held a qualified monism — vihshtadvaiia the second 
a dualism on the lines of the Saihkhya-Yoga, the third a pure 
monism — mddhadvaita^ and the fourth a philosophy which 
lb a curious blend of monism and pluralism. Yet all agiee on 
certain points They hold to the belief m God as in some way 
personal. They also agree in holding that the soul is essen- 
tially peisonal and possessed of inalienable individuality. It is 
also immortal, finding its true being not in absorption in the 
Supieme, but in a relation with him of inextinguishable love. 
\11 agiee accoidingly in rejecting the doctrine of Maya. 

Sir R. G Bhandarkar has well summaiized what is to 
be said legarding the relations of the vauous Vaishnava systems 
to each othci in the following paiagiaph ; 

Th« points of contact between these various Vaishnava systems ace 
that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the Bkaga- 
vadgfta, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Semg stands in 
the background of all, and that spiritual monism and world-illusion are 
denounced by them equally The differences arise from the varied 
importance that they attach to the different spiritual doctrines ; the 
prominence that they give to one or other of the thiee elements that 
were mingled with Vasudevisni , the metaphysical theory that they set 
up , and the ceremonial that they impose upon their followers The 
Bhagavadgiid was supplemented in later times by the PShcaratra 
Samhitas and the Puranas such as the Vishnu and the Bkdgavata. and 
otherUtei works of that description These occasionally elucidated some 
of the essential doctrines, laid down the ceremonial, and brought together 
a vast mass of legendary matter to magnify the importance of their 
special teachings and render them attractive.' 

In Studying the history of Bhakti in modern times we 

’ Vais/taiiim. SaivUm, cr-t.., p. loi. 
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aie faced by a stiange jungle of sects and subsects lelaled 
to each othei la the gcncial way that has just been indicated. 
Ethically the woiship which some of them follow issues m 
a puie moiality, while that of ollicis issues in the wildest 
licentiousness. On the whole the most atti active foims ol 
hhaktz aie those associated with Rama, and it is in connexion 
with some of the forms of the woiship of Radlia that some of 
the worst excesses have appealed. The Bhagavadgita. and 
the works of Ramanuja, wudely separated m time, ate the 
gieat expiessions of bhakii in its most icflccUve manifesta 
tions. They bieathe a spirit that is lofty and puie , they 
lepresent a devotion that is emotional but icstiained, and 
a moiality that is weak on the active and social side, but that 
contains elements m it of great w'oith. These have alieady 
been discussed, and it is unneccssaiy to ictuin to them now, 
but we shall see the sliength of their influence in much of the 
bhakii of later times. 

But m the leligious movement following the Reformation 
wc see the poweiful opeiation of influences of a Jiffeicnt kind 
Through the Puianas thcic were made cunenL stones icgaid- 
ing the boyhood of Krishna which scivecl to set him m a light 
utteily dift'eientfrom that in whicli he is seen in the Bhagavad- 
glia The documents which wcic most influential in this way 
weie HartvajiLsa and the Bhagavnta Purana^ and the latter 
in particular was poweiful in detcimining the lines which 
certain forms of latei Vaishnavism took Ki ishita is related to 
have spent his youth among herdsmen, and talcs aie told 
of his many youthful pianks and o( his sports with the Gopis, 
the wives and daughters of the herdsmen, and especially with 
Radha who is not yet howevei mentioned by name These 
tales became the basis of a woiship of Krishna which expressed 
itself in highly emotional and ecstatic foims 

The BhaHiraindvalt , a woik, dating fiom about A. l> 1400, 
which consists of extracts fiom the Blmgavata Purdita, shows 
how this influence wi ought in one of its lines. It commends 
the bhakU-mdfga as the only w^ay of deiiveiance 
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Neither chanty, nor asceticism, nor sacrifices, nor purificatory rites, 
nor penances and religious vows please him He is pleased with pure 
devotion Everythin,? else is futile, mere mockery ^ 

The Bhakiiratnd'vall is fiec fiom the impurer elements that 
are found in Krishna worship. The passages contained in 
it consist largely of exaggerated praise of the efficacy of a 
bkakh which expresses itself in a violently emotional attach- 
ment to the Lord Singing his praise, bownng to him, and 
shampooing his feet are among the means by which the 
ecstatic union, in which is man's deliverance, may be attained 
And extravagant language is used legaiding the efficacy of 
calling upon him 

Even a murdei er ot a Brahman, of bis ow n mother and teacher, and 
of a cow, even the eater of dog’s carnon, even a low-born brat oi 
a budra mother and a Nishada (low-born pariah) father becomei= 
purified by smging the praise of tiie loid* 

In such teaching there is no room foi ethics. Devotion 
fuinishes a w,iy, indeed the only way of escape from the 
fruits of kdf ina. 

Just ns gold, heated by fire, leaves off ns dross and legams its own 
appeasance, so is the human soul cleared of its karmic impurities by 
the application of devotion and attains to me fby legaming the piuity 
that IS mine) 

But this purification does not constitute the foundation foi 
a new and loftier ethical life. It does mean, how ever, and it 
IS important that this should be lecognized, a withdrawal 
of the bJiakta from bondage to the world of sense. There are 
indeed passages which might seem to contradict this, but 
these hardly leprescnt the most characteristic teaching of the 
woik. The following, taken from the passages in which are 
set forth the causes that generate bhaktz^ leveals what it 
involves on the moial side 

May we have the company of saints Their hearts arc full of conv 

’ Bhaktii attmvali Eng. Trans . p. 26 
“ 3 , p. 106. “ A., p- jS. 
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passion totvardb all lumg beings and aie free from passions and are 
endowed with sincerity, siraightforwaidness and other good qualities ' 

But in many modern seels we sec the influence of the 
Bhagavata Parana lending to a devotion even more ecstatic, 
and bound up with pjactices morally evil. Nimbiiika has 
been already mentioned as the foiindei of the Sanakadi-sam- 
piadaya. He flourished latet than Ramanuja, and is said to 
have lived at Nimba, a village in the Bellary district The 
philosophical basis of his system was similar to that of 
Ramanuja, but what is of more importance is the place that 
he gave to Radha in his leligious teaching He taught at 
Bnndaban, and from there his influence spiead widely ovei 
Northein India In the same line of I'cligious development 
aic the sects of Vallnbha and Chaitanya, who taught in 
Northein India and Bengal respectively during the sixteenth 
century. 

We cannot here enter into a detailed discussion of the 
philosophical and religious doctuncs of these teachers. In both 
an important place is given to the spoils of Krishna, with 
consequences unfavouiablc to the highest morality. Sii R. G 
Bhandarkai says rcgaiding the sect of Vallabhacharya j 

The spirit of tins system . . seems to be sportive enjoyment and it 
cannot but be expected to influence the ordinal y life of its followers 
Moral rigidity culminating m indifference to worldly enjoyments .md 
seif-abnegation does not appear to be a chaiactcristic ol this school 

This is certainly a very moderate statement. For Vailabha 
teaches that the highest fiuit of hJuikti is admission to the 
eternal spores of Krishna Some apologists have sought to 
defend his teaching fiom the charge of iinmoidhty which this 
ideal seems to justify, on the giound that the erotic language 
used does not, if propeily understood, supply any incitement 
to immoial conduct , and it has been maintained that the 
language of exalted devotion tends to take similar foims in the 
highest and purest religious expiession. This may be so, but 

^ Bhaktiratnd'vail p 52 ' V'az\na''ti:}ji, Saii'tsm, db’i.., ]i 8c 
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the fact remains that in the Vallabha sect the love that has 
been offeied to God has been desciibed in figures that have 
such predominantly sexual implications that the worship of 
Krishna has in certain quarters been accompanied by licentious 
piactices. Proof of this was given in the Bombay High 
Court m 1862., in the notorious case of the Maharajas of 
Bombay 

Chaitaiiya followed and inculcated a woiship of an even 
more emotional and ecstatic hind, the object of which was 
Krishna similarly conceived But he held personally to a 
more ascetic type of morality, and m particular to strictei 
views regarding the relations of the sexes Fie taught that the 
individual soul is at fiist distinct from the Supicme Soul, but 
through love becomes full of the Supreme Soul, loses all sense 
of individuality, and becomes absorbed in Him. 

When love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itselt into 

Radha, who is the most loveable of all and lull ol all qualities.' 

In the later history of the sect of Chaitanya, paitly through 
the influence of his own teaching and paxtly thiough that 
of Tantiic woiship, we find the moie erotic side becoming 
piomindnt, and his followers indulged in practices which he 
himself condemned. 

It would be unfaii to pass fiom the ethical side of the 
teaching of Chaitanya without leference to another aspect 
of his teaching and practice. His gospel of salvation through 
devotion w'as addressed to all soits and conditions of men and 
women He preached the doctiine of the brotheihood of men, 
and in theory recognized no distinction of caste, though he 
himself followed its 'lOcial rules To this day groups of his 
followers live the monastic life, admitting into their felloviship 
men and women of ail castes 

What may be called Radhaism reached its most degraded 
expression m the piactice of a sect known as the Sakhibhavas, 
a small sect, the members of w'hich seek in ways that are too 


^ Bhandarkar, VaisnavtS7H, Saivum, , p. 85. 
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disgii&dng foi descuption to attain to the position of com- 
panions of Radha. 

In the doctiines of these hccL there is compaiativdy little 
positive moral teaching. FiT>m the cthicai point of view then 
interest lies lather in the implications which a non-moial 
doctrine of God may have when it is connected with legcndaiy 
elements such as weie intioduced when Radha was placed 
in such a lelationship to the Supiemc object of worship. The 
most immoial consequences weie leachcd as interest came to 
be increasingly ccntied in Radha, and the vvorshippei sought to 
have reproduced in hunself the experience of the God which 
she possessed 

We pass from these to othci Vaushnavito sects in which 
we see the operation of much healthici inQucnces. Ihe 
influence of Ramananda u religious teacher, born piobably 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, had grout stiongth 
and persistence He sought thiough the use ol the vernaculai 
to bung leligioadown to the common people and the message 
which he preached was addressed to all iues[)oclivc of caste. 
All that was needful was devotion But, perhaps, most iinpoi- 
tant of all was the new content which devotion rcceivc/l when 
turned, as it uas by him, fiom Krishna and Radha to Rama 
and Sita, the woiship of whom was fioe fiom the impiue ad- 
mixtuies which had come to chaiacterizc the devotion of 
several of the other sects 

Ramananda was in the direct hoc of succession from 
Ramanuja, but his influence was tai less philosophical than 
personal. He gathcied aiound him disciples from vaiioiis 
castes even fiom among the outcastes One of them was 
a woman, and the greatest of all, Kabli is said to have been 
a Alohammedan 

In Kabli we have one of the loftiest and purest influences 
n the whole history of Indian religion. He was a tliinkei 
though not of the first order, and he lays down a definite 
theory of the origin and natuieof the Universe. The Supreme 
Soul and the individual soul he holds to be essentially distinct 
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from each othei, for God created individual bouls not from His 
own substance but from a subtle entity distinct fiom Him. 
These individuals aie ‘ of one blood and are one life Dis- 
tinctions of caste have, theiefore, no justification. The precept 
of the Upanishads. ‘ thou ait that’ means not that theie is 
no distinction between individual souls and the Supreme Soul, 
but that the individual soul is one with the subtle element 
from which all individual souls weie developed He condemns 
the various forms of icligious practice which he believes to be 
the outcome of false views of God. Rites and ceremonies 
bCive only to geneiate piidc m the heart of the w'orshippei 
and fail to lead him to God. 

The soul IS to the mmd as a monkey is to a showmati. Alaking it 
dance in a variety of ways, it (mmd) finally retains it m its own hands ' 

It IS a vain endeavour through which men seek to realize 
then onenc.ss with God, 

In this w'orld all have passed away considering themseh-es to be Rama, 
blit no one actually became Rama® 

The loot of all trouble lies in egotism oi self-pride, and release 
from it can come only through devotion going forth to meet 
the grace of Rama He is the souicc of all that is good and 
without him nothing is good, 

if you endeavour Co acquire one thing (God), eieij other thing will 
come to you , but if you endeavour to acquii e every othei thing, that one 
thing will be lost.' 

We have in all thi^ a remarkably cleai peiception of the 
inwardness of true religion, and of the determinative character 
of the relationship of the individual to God in the whole lange 
of experience. There U but little appreciation of the great 
positive tasks that confront men m a woild wheie they aie 
thrown togethei in such varied relations, but there is a very 
cleat appiehension of the fact that in the highest human 

’ Bhandarkar, Vinsnavism, SavuisM, . p 70 
■ Trans. Bhandarkar, Vmsnuvism Suivism, , p 72 
p 72 p 73 
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ictivity fieedom from egotism .incl self-seeking is of funda- 
mental importance. And if theie be but little in the way of 
a social philosophy, it is much that thcic should be a lepudia- 
tion of those arbitral y distinctions that in India have kept 
man apart from man. In all Indian liteiatuie we have no 
clearer expressions of the unreality of these distinccions than 
in the wi kings of Ivabir. 

It IS but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be , 

The barber 1ms sought God the washer-woman, and the carpenter 

Even Raidis was a seeker after God 

The Eiishi Swapacha w'as a tanaei by caste, 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that End, where lemams 
no mark of distinction ‘ 

Wc shall not attempt to give any account of the numeious 
othei leaders who inculcated the worship of Rama, oi of the 
sects which they founded. But mention should be made of 
Tulasidas, the author of tlic Hindi Raina)'ana, which has so 
deeply influenced the minds of tire common people of Noithcin 
India since the time of its appcaiancc in the lattei pait of the 
sixteenth century. The details of his philosophical teaching 
need not detain us It is sufficient to dravv attention to the 
strongly ethical charactci of his leligious teaching. The 
supreme fruit of devotion to Rama i.s deHveiancc fiom sin and 
purification of the heart. And sin is conceived not in the 
external and ritualistic mannei in which we have so frequently 
seen it regarded, but as spiritual Lmpmity which sepamtes the 
soul from God Such sins are covetousness, infatuation, in- 
toxication, and lust The giace of Rama, which is found 
through bhakti, destioys sm and confcis the power of dis- 
tinguishing good and evil. The deliverance which he gives 
does not expiess itself m transcendence of good and evil, but 
It becomes possible to the soul in which dwell foigiveness 
devotion, knowledge, and compassion 

In the Maratha coimtiy there has been in piocess foi many 
centuries a Vaishnavite movement which has deeply influenced 
^ Tagore, One Hundred Poems of A'oMr, II. 
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the life pa:ticularly of the common people. It is associated 
with Krishna, known as Vithoba, and his consort Rukmini 
Round these a great wealth of legend has gathered The 
spoits of Krishna find a place in their legendaiy lore, but it 
IS a place far less determinative than m the religion of the 
sects of Vailabha or Chaitanya. The most outstanding leaders 
in this movement were Namdev and Tukaram, Both belonged 
to the lower orders of Hindu society, the foimei being a tailor 
(boin 11170), and the latter a shop-keepei (born 1608). In 
both there was the same ardent devotion to Vithoba, and the 
same sense that his worship expiesses itself m purity of life 
Namdev shows the same contempt as the later Northern poets 
foi pilgi images and all the other external means through which 
deliverance was so commonly sought, as well as for austeiities 
and meditation 

Your mind is full of vices What is the use of the pilgrimages you 
make = What is the use of austere practices, if there is no repentance 
The sms lesulting from a mental act cannot be effaced by the highest 
holy place ^ 

The way of deliverance is through devotion to God accom- 
panied Jjy that puiity of conduct, which it m turn reinforces 
It is especially m absence of pnde, self-sun endei, and humility 
that this puiity of heart expiesses itself. 

Firmly grasp the tiuth which is Narayana Purity oi conduct should 
not be abandoned , one should not be afraid of the censuie of people 
and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. Suirendei yourself to your 
loving friend (Ciod), giving up ail ostentation and pride * 

The two, desire and anger, he has thrown out. and cherishes in his 
heart (lit. house) quietude and forgiveness * 

In Tukaiam there was an even more tender religious stiain 
His mind was absorbed in devotion to God, and he forsook 
all, giving himself to the singing of his piaises He was not 
a systematic thinker, and there is considerable confusion in hiS 

I Trans. Bhandarkar, Vatsnavisni^ Saivism, 6^^ , p. 90 
' Ib., p. 91. 
lb. p 91. 
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thought. At times he gives utteiaucc to expressions which, 
taken by themselves, would give ground for regarding him as 
a monist of the school of Sankarachili ya But eLsewhere he 
attacks this philosophy as inconsistont with lus doctrine of 
hhahti. \Vc must regaid him as a leligioius guide, not as an 
exponent of a philosophy, and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by his piesentation of the spiiitual character of tiuc 
devotion It is only the puie in heait who can see God 

When the auspicious junctuie of Siiiih.vstha comes, it brings lortune 
only to barbers and priests There aie crores of sms in the heart but 
externally a man shaves the ban on the head and the beaid. tthat 
has been shaved off has disappeaicd tell me what else has changed 
The vicious habits arc not chinged, which might be regarded as a mirlv 
of the destruction of sms, says Tuka, w'thout devotion and huh 
everything else is useless trouble ' 

A Single passage will seive to .show how he conccivc.s the 
character of the samt ; 

Such are the saints who meet us on this path that the fetter of the 
world is bioken at the sight of them they arc evei filled with the joy 
of true mind and tiue being . we shall honour tbc,m as hallowed sources 
of libel ation Faith is then all-sufficing principle nothing breiks 
their lepose they crush the spmt of infidelity. By their mCiCy to all 
cieatures they destroy the root of hatred they treat all as brothers- 
fiiend, foe, oi child ot then own Purify joui mnid, body, and speecli 
beholding his form eveiyuhcre, salute it Be humble with your whole 
heait, renouncing all presumptuous pride Be not gieedj of gam, nor 
scrupulous about honour' desire and love arc false. One who knows 
ill, yet keeps as still as though he knew nothing, such a one the saints 
come suddenly to visit Be truly faithful, aird toil not after wealth, 
then the saints will erei visit you Thus says Tuka, sick ot jiride of 
learning. - 

We have chosen but a fen of the oiost outstanding lepre- 
sentatives of the Vaishnava BhaLti movement, and have 
touched but lightly on their teaching and spirit But what has 
been said will perhaps be sufficient to give some indication of 

' Trans. Bhandarkar, I’aiMiavimi, Saivism^ &-C , p. 94 
' Trans Fraser and Marathe, The Poans ot Ti/Lifam.-p sSS. 
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the variety of ways in which, the spirit of devotion has been 
related to ethical life and thought The one feature common 
to all IS the belief in the bhakti-mdrga, as opposed to the 
karma-mdrga and jiidna-marga^ as the way of deliverance. 
This way has been found compatiblewith an elaborate ritualism 
as among the Vallabhas, and with an almost complete absence 
of ritualism, as in Tukaram, with idolatiy as in Tukaram, and 
with repudiation of idolatry, as m Kabir It has also been 
associated with much varietj^ of ethical teaching We have, 
at the one pole, a devotion which is non-moial, leading in 
certain of its expiessions to immoral conduct. At the other 
pole, we have a devotion which is inscpaiably connected with 
purity of moial chaiactei. These differences aie to be tiaced 
chiectly to diffeienccs in the character of the legendaiy material 
which has gatheied lound the various cults. But this legen- 
daiy material is, again, the instrument foi the expression of 
certain ideas regarding God, which have the most profound 
significance for life. For when we speak of the ideas regard- 
ing God which have entered into the philosophical thought or 
the religious piactice of men, whether these ideas have been 
presented abstiactly oi in legendary or mythological garb, 
we aie Sealing with idea?, that have been foimed of the nature 
of the Universe ivithin which we live and act The legends 
legarding the spoits of Krishna are the expiession of a view 
of the Universe that fails to see moral ideals in theii true 
position in it. In saying this we must not be supposed to be 
using the term moral in the restricted sense which the eroticism 
of the tales might suggest The case has fai wider implications 
than that The question is, partly, whether the Universe is 
lationally constituted, or whether the element of caprice can 
enter into it It is a laiger question than that, for the 
Universe might conceivably be iaw-ordeied and yet not be 
morally constituted in the strict sense , but this is one of the 
implications of the question. Looked at simply from this 
point of view, the tales of Krishna are the expression in 
popular foim of an irrational view of the Universe, which does 
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not make piovision ioi an oic'eied moiaiity On the other 
hand, if we turn to the stuff of which the Univcisc is constituted, 
as distinct from its foim, vve find in it elements that are 
equally inconsistent with a satisfactoiy morality. At the 
heart of it theie is a place for licence, deceit, and trickery, and 
all this has its inevitable icflection in the lives of those who 
place their confidence in it 

This is the rationale of what in the language of religion 
would be expressed in somewhat different teims If the end 
of icligion be the attainment of some sort of lelationship with 
God, whatevei the natuie of that iclationship may be, it is 
a matlei of supicme irnpoitance how God is conceived If 
God be pictuicd as hoi}*, just, and righteous, we have the 
gioiind for one kind of life in Ills woishippers. If He be 
pictuied as moved by the passions and w'eaknesses of moitals, 
wc have the ground for anothei The moial consequences 
are gieatest when it is a lelation of fellowship with Him that 
IS sought. The ideals that giwcin human life will be diawn 
fiom the conception that is held of the life of God Himself, 
and the relation formed with Him will be deteimincd in its 
natuie by what ia believed to be His character and attitude 
to men. 

All this is very relevant to the case of certain of the foims 
of Vaishnavism wLich we have considcied The same pnn- 
ciples might be apiilied to the case of many Saivite cults, into 
which tire sexual element enteis even more strongly, especially 
of the Saktas, into whose woiship Iheie enter piactices of the 
most debasing kind. But this part of the .subject need not be 
further developed It is suflicient to have diawn attention to 
a line of popular religion that has tended to the degiadmg of 
morality, and to have indicated in a geneial way tiie loot of 
the evdl 

The moie w'oithy ethical teaching of religious leaders like 
Kabir, Tulasidas, Namdev, and lukaiam is the outcome of 
loftier conceptions of God and of the natuie of the lelationship 
of the individual with Him. His charactci is not in all cases 
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fully ethicized, and the immoral legendaiy element has not 
been entirely excluded But a far purer conception has been 
formed of the natuie of His love and of the manner of the 
operation of His grace. But the blight of passivism remains. 
God has been thought of in a way that has serv'ed to dissolve 
the artificial divisions that a false philosophy erected or 
defended between man and man or between class and class. 
We are biought e\en, as in Tukaiam, to the thought of the 
brotheihood of man But this thought failed to furnish the 
motive for an active, stsenuous social morality. It did little 
more than move men to abstain from injury. It was realized 
that the infliction of mj’ury on living beings was incompatible 
with the nature of God, and that piide and selfishness uere 
incompatible with a life of devotion to Him, but it was not 
fully lealized that God might have purposes which could be 
seived by active endeavour for the good of others, or that 
there i\as a self-assertiveness which was not selfish and a sense 
of the worth of peisonality which was not pride, or that there 
was possible an activity in the woild which was not worldly 
This is a line of argument which it is possible, of course, to 
press too strongly The fountains of human sympathy have 
nevei been so diy that men have completely failed to serve 
each other, and there ha\’e not been lacking injunctions to 
such service. But the weakness which has been indicated 
besets much even of what is best in the ethical teaching of the 
gieat exponents of bhakti. 


N 2 



CHAPTER VI 


ETHICAL TENDENCIES IN MODERN HINDU 
THOUGHT 

The ethical thought which we have been considering 
thioughoiit the course of this stiid>' has been conducted) in 
the greatest part of it at least, in view of a social ordei of 
a fixed and stable character. It is chiefly on this account that 
the more fundamental problems of ethics cbtiudecl themselves 
with but little insistence on the minds of thinlcors. Them is 
no need to piobc into the foundations of an oidcr which is 
believed to be divine But m modern times thoughtful men 
have been compelled to face problems that lie veiy near the 
foundations of the moial and social iife. They have been 
driven to this by the compelling force of circumstances 

Western thought and practice have imvitably exercised 
a profound influence on the thought and piactice of the people 
of India. It is possible to exaggeiatc in writing on such 
a subject, but it h no exaggeration to say that contact with 
the West, particularly in the foims which this contact his 
taken dunng the past centuiy, has had the effect of giving 
a new diiection to the inteiestb and aspirations of Luge num- 
beis w’ho belong to the educated classes m India. The Hindus 
thioughout their long hntory have been brought into contact 
w'lth more than one alien civilization, and this contact has not 
been without its icsults. But the results hav^e not usuallj 
taken the foim of a piofound modification of social oi moral 
ideals. Hinduism has always been moie than Catholic, and it 
has shown a vvondeiful capacity for assimilating ideas and 
practices of diveise and seemingly incompatible kinds. It has 
been likened to an old rambling building to the original fabiic 
of which additions have constantly been made, and to which 
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fuither additions may be made indefinitely. But amid all 
changes the main structure has stood, and none of the influ- 
ences brought to bear on it in ancient times was powerful to 
shake its foundations. At one time it -eemed that Buddhism 
would do so, but that influence led to no fundamental recon- 
struction. Even Mahommedanism, which has been so long 
and so firmly established in India, has exercised comparatively 
little influence on Hinduism itself It has drawn converts in 
laige numbers from Hinduism, but it has not led to any pro- 
found modification of the fabric of Hindu thought and 
piactice 

It may be said that ii is too early to speak witn any con- 
fidence of the effects of modem European influence. India has 
bowed low before many another blast, and it may reasonably 
be held that the Western influences which have touched it 
during the past century have done so only supeificially Such 
a contention cannot be dogmatically rejected, but on the other 
hand it may be pointed out that in modern t'mes the whole 
world has become so unified that it seems likely to be difficult 
for any people to withdraw Itself fiom the operation of influ- 
ences which are at woik in the wider world. We aie therefore 
justified m assuming that the modifications which have taken 
place in the outlook of so many Hindus m modern times aie 
not the expiession of meiely passing modes of thought, but 
that they aie the effect of the operation of influences which are 
bound to continue to operate, whatever changes may take place 
in the political relation of India to the nations of the West 
For India can never withdraw^ herself fiom the cultural influ- 
ences which aie at work throughout the world. 

The influence of the West has been making itself felt in 
vaiious ways. There is first of all that influence which has 
come from the side of religion The religion which the 
Westeinei has brought with him is a universal religion, while 
that of the Hindu is national Mahommedanism also is a uni- 
versal religion, and its impact on Hinduism has been no less 
strong than that of Christianity, or to put it iroie accurately 
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!t has been no less potent as an influence in detaching Hindus 
from theii allegiance to then ciiicicnt faith Indeed in this 
lespect It has been incoraparabl}’ more powctTiih Ilut Chiis- 
tianity has influenced the minds of man> ivho have not been 
biougiii within its fold in a way that Wahoininedanisra has 
nevei done. Ihcre have been certain gieat religious figuies, 
the most notable of whom w'as Ivabir, in whom wm sec the 
blending of elements taken horn the Hindu and Mahommedan 
religions, but the meeting of the adheients of the two religions 
has not usually led to ^uch results The fact is that Mahoin- 
medanism came to India as an alien foicc, inscpaiabl> 
associated with the hostile peoples wdio pi ufessed it It might 
be said that the ciicumsiances undei which C hnsliaiiity was 
biought to India wcie not essentially diffcient. As a inattei 
of facltlicie vvete few points of siirulanly, except that both 
weie the religious piofcsscd by concpciing peoples. And 
there aie elenieuta m the Chiistiaii message w'hich have made 
an appeal to the intelligences and consciences of the people of 
India which Mahommedamsm could not make. In piiiliculat 
much of the ethical teaching of the Gospels has found wfaini 
appieciation And it has been possible for Hindus to appeal 
from the piactice of professing Christians to their punciplcs,as 
it has not been possible to do with Mahommedans, at any latc 
so effectively. Wc have found reason to believe that there is 
a piofound diffeience between the standpcunls of the Christum 
and the Hindu ethic, yet many Hindus have found much in 
Christian teaching by w’hich they have sought to cniich and 
leinforce their own ethic 

Anothei poweiful set of influences has come along the lines 
of science, hteiatuie, and what, foi w'ant of a better teim, we 
may call cultuic The social institutions of the West, its active 
philanthiopy and the oigamzations which have been set up foi 
giving effect to it, have deeply impressed the minds of many 
of the most earnest and intelligent Hindus. And, in spite of 
much that is unworthy in the ideals of life presented in Euio 
pean hteratuie, the} have found revealed in il ways of life iii 
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many ways fieer and more satibfying than orthodox Hinduism 
has provided. Take all this in conjunction with the discoveries 
and inventions which we owe to modern science, the fruits of 
which have been made available to the people of India, and 
some idea may be formed of the extent of the revolution which 
IS being wrought thiough the contact of the East ivith the 
West Even holy men hai-e appreciated inventions which 
have made it possible for them to travel in the course of a few 
days from one end of India to the other, and temple courts 
have rejoiced in the clear light furnished by electricity Caste 
and caste, race and race have been thrown together to an extent 
that in ancient times would have been impossible. Anciem 
Hindu explanations of the phenomena of nature have had to 
give way before the explanations of modem scienccj and the 
scientific study of history, economics, and politics has wiought 
gieat changes on the outlook of the educated classes, while the 
new science of sociology has seived to shed new light on their 
ancient social institutions'’ 

These are but a few of the ways in which the life and 
thought of the West have been leaving theii mark on India 
Theie are some who stig.matue these influences as materialistic, 
to whom even the work of social amelioration seems to be 
wrongly directed Again theie are many whose devotion to 
the forms of Hinduism has remained unimpaiiedbut who have 
foisaken its spiiit ; who have gladly taken from the West what 
it has to offei in the w ay of means to the attainment of material 
prosperity but have rejected its highei ideals. But there are 
otheis, as has alieady been indicated, who have been impressed 
by the characteristic ethic of the West, especially as they have 
seen it expressed in the kves of devoted men and w omen The 
treasuies of Western thought and invention may attract men 
for no higher reason than that they furnish the means for the 
acquisition of many things good for the body. But the appre- 
ciation which certain foims of conduct and certain virtues mois 
characteiistic of the West than of the East have found in India 
IS an appreciation of something that is believed to be good 
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simply because it is good. To such the influence of the West 
has not been matenalizing but spnilualizing, opening the way 
to a highei spiiituality than Hinduism could piovidc, fuinishing 
the spiiitual life with a iichei content , foi they have come to 
see that the seivicc of God finds at least pait of its expiession 
in the seivice of maiij and that the lesouices of modem dis- 
covery and invention may be used in this seivice. 

It will not be difficult for those who have studied the various 
phases of Hindu ethical thought set forth in the foregoing 
chapteis to realize the extent of the i evolution wliich this 
implies— that among a people dominated by ideals which 
haidly leave any loora foi belief in the possibility of turning 
the piesent woild to account, tiicic siiould come to be appre- 
ciated and practised foims of activity, the object of which is 
the betteiment of conditions in this ivoild that among people 
who have thought of the highest life as that of the ascetic who 
has disowned all social ties thcie shouicl be developed lespect 
and admnation for those w'ho, claiming all men as then 
biotheiSj give themselves in self-saciifidng seivice to the 
lowest and most degraded. 

So fai, however, we have been dealing only in a geiicul way 
w ith the manifestations of the new spiiit in India — w'lUi the 
way in which it is manifesting itself piacltcally Anothei 
question has raoie impoitancc fiom the point of view' of the 
piesent study. Whataie thoughtful men saying and writing 
legaiding the theoiy of moiahty > It may be said at the out 
set that modem India has not so tai piyduced any gieai. 
philosophical thinker wiio has sought to le-inleipiet the gieat 
problems of being, knowing, and doing m the light of the new 
Londitions. It is peihaps too caily foi such an attempt to be 
made. There are howevei, many who are deeply vei seel m 
the philosophy of the West, and who are prepaied to discuss 
the problems of philosophy and ethics with Western thinkeis 
on equal teims. But even among these there are not many 
who have made any thoiough effoit to lelatc Hindu and 
Western thought It is easiei for the avcidge Hindu than for 
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most to conduct his thinking on any given range of questions 
within a closed compartment. And so we often find men who 
in their practice have not broken with Hinduism, out who in 
then ethical thinking follow lines laid down by philosophers of 
the West We cannot, of course, lay this as a charge against 
all the most scholarly minds of India or even against a large 
piopoition of them. There are many who have sought to 
make consistent their thinking about the deepest piobleni.s of 
expeiience, and who have the courage to conform their prac- 
tice to theii theory. There aie some who without bi caking 
completely with then Hindu social organization, have been 
prepared fearlessly to follow the tiuih wherever it might lead 
them, and who have refused to be deflected fiom their course 
by the threatenings of orthodoxy There are others who have 
bioken with Hindu society and haie found a home in the 
society of the Christian Church or of one of the reformed 
leiigious bodies which 111 the past centuiy have sprung up m 
India But still there aie many among the rank and file of the 
educated classes who are prepared to expound and defend 
theories of morals which aie at variance wnth the principles on 
which they act. And thoughtflil Hindus confess to us at 
times that they feel that the Hindu and the Western thinkei 
look at these problems from points of view that are poles apart 
that they can place themselves at one or the other at will, but 
that they are unable to find any higher standpoint fiom ivhid' 
they can survey the situation of which they have had view'- in 
many w^ays so inconsistent This is a fact- howevei the main 
interest of which is psychological It represents a passing 
phase, for people will not continue indefinitely to work with 
inconsistent conceptions 

Before we pass on to consider some of the ways in \vhi..h 
Hindus have been trying to formulate a cleaisr and more con- 
sistent philosophy of life, it may be of interest to mention 
br.efiy a phase of thought to which expiession is frequently 
given by popular writeis and speakers. It is frequently stated 
that the mam lines of Hindu social and ethical piactice arc 
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sound, but that it is nccessaiy at the same tunc foi the people 
of India to emulate the jjiogrcssnencss of the West This is 
sometime^ pul in c\ticrne foiras For example, \vc have 
heaid addi esses in which the Vcdfinta of .Sankai.lcharya was 
exlolied as the greatest and truest of all philosophies, the spiut 
of mihtaiism commended, and die duty of social service, pai 
ticularly in thcwoik of laisingthe depiesscd classes, inculcated. 
It would be unfaii to take as illustiations of seiious tendencies 
ol Hindu thought statements at which all clcar-thinking Hindus 
would scoff. They are mentioned heic only because we believe 
wc can sec in them cvidem-o of a strong tendency among the 
educated classes to maintain the ancient thought and customs 
of Hinduism inviolate, but to add to them something, they 
kuoiv not what, which shall help to bniig India into line with 
the moie piogres.stvc mitions of the Wt'sl. 

Effoits of a raoic systematic kind have been made by indi- 
viduals and societies to biing lluidii thought into line with the 
ideals that have inspiicd the best life of the modem woild. 
The impulse has usually come fioin the side of religion, and 
the mosl common form which it has Uikui has been the 
endeavour to le-iiiteipiet ancient 1 Uiidu thoiiglit as esj^iesscd 
in the Scriptuies. 

I }uc of the most notable inoveiueiUs in model n times has 
been that icpiesentcd by the Birduna Sainaj, which oiiginatcd 
in Bengal but w^hich has branches in many p.nts of India, and 
by the Piaithana Samaj, which stands foi snnilai piinciples in 
Bombay The Biahma bamaj was in its inception an eclectic 
movement, and its oiiginal foundei, Baja Ramniohan Roy 
(177^-1833), acknowledged his deep indobtcdnesa to the 
Chustian Scnptuics He dedaicd that he found the doctrine 
of Christ moie conducive to moral principles and better adapted 
for the use of rational beings, than any other which had come 
to his knowledge. And it is significant of his bicach with 
traditional Hinduism that he departed entiiely fiom the doc- 
trines of karma and tiansmigration. But fiom the time of 
Dcbcndianath Tagore (1817-1905) them have been some who 
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have follow ed an ethical theism which lays claim to a purely 
Hindu oiigin. It has been maintaiiiea that the speculative 
basis of Hinduism has been much misunderstood ; that its 
pantheistic chaiactei and non-moral implications have been 
greatly exaggerated ; that it does not support the anti-social 
and predominantly passiv e Ideals which it has been so generally 
supposed to justify It is not maintained that it furnishes no 
giound foi the ideals that have found so wide acceptance in 
India, but what is uiged is that there aie other elements in it 
that have been too little regaided Debendranath and his 
associates before the middle of last centuiy discovered a new 
iLile of life, based on the ancient wiitings. which they declined 
however to accept as infallible guides, placing Reason and 
Conscience in the position of supreme authority Debendia- 
nath set forth his lehgious and ethical teaching in a work 
entitled the Bfdknta Dltarma Gtantha^ a manual iiitended for 
the membeis of the Brahma Samaj. The first part of the book is 
devotional, and it is a compilation from the Upanishads. The 
second part contains his moral teaching, and it is compiled 
fiom Manic, Yajuavalkya, the MahabliSrata, and other Hindu 
Scrlptu^res He lej’ected the monistic inteipretation of the 
Upanishads given by Sankarachai ya and offeied a theistic 
mterpietation, which he held to express the true spirit of 
ancient Hinduism So, in the Brahma Dhanna Grantha he 
teaches that the One Supieme is ' the God of truth, infinite 
wisdom, goodness and power, Eternal and All-pervadmg, the 
One without a second’ In this we ait. a long ivay from the 
neti, neti’ of the Upanishads. It is in His w^orship that sal- 
vation lies, and this woiship consists in ‘ loving Him and doing 
that which He ioveth ’ ^ In his writings and seimons Deben- 
didiiath laid great emphasis on moral duties, and there are 
passages which might almost have come fiom the practica. 
part of one of the Pauline epistles Take, for example two 
paragraphs from his ‘ Faiew'ell Offering’ 

Let only that be done which proiwoteth weh-beuit 
‘ .lutobtogtajihy, p G 


Do no evil to in 
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evU-doer If any should work unnghteousiiess, it should not be 
requited by unnsthteousness Always be righteous, bvil should be 
overcome by good, and uniiglileousncbs oy nghteousiiess 

Contend with no one Restrain angei , and, imbued with love and 
chanty, behave justly to all Let love lie your rule of conduct with 
legal d to others ^ 

It has to be remembeicd that Debendranath's interest in the 
great questions of leiigioii and life was the outcome of an 
impulse not primarily speculative but practical He did not 
piofess himself a philosopher, and he did not addiess himself 
to philosophic minds. But, believing profoundly that the 
heait of the ancient Hindu religion was sound, he desired that 
his fellovv-countiymcn should shaie in what was best in its 
life It would therefoie be iinfaii lu cnliei/e his leaching as 
if It formed a philosophical system. It is sufliciont if wo heic 
emphasize the lad, which has had so impoitant piactical 
implications, that Debcndranath believed that he had been 
able to find m the Hindu sacred wiitings the piinciples of an 
ethical theism, so that he could teach that God is holy, that 
the univeisc is racially constituted, and that His woiship finds 
part of its expiession in ethical activity within socicL3L 

The tiaditions of the Adi Bifihina bamaj, Dcbcnd?anatli’s 
branch of the bainaj. have been maintained by Dr Kaoindra- 
nath Tagoie who shaies his Fathci’s deep devotion to tlie 
Hindu sacied writings. His mind fioni childhood has been 
steeped m what is best in the ancient thought of India, and 
at the same lime he is versed in the literature of the West 
and fully appreciates the culture which it lepicsents Me does 
not profess himself an adheient of any of the philosophical 
schools, but the influence of Vedantist thought is nioie marked 
in him than in his fathei. But he shaies liis fathei’s strong 
ethical sense, and he joins with him in commending an active 
morality in which the directing piinciple is love, a love 
towards God, which includes in its embiace not only the world 
of men but nature. 


^ Autobiugruphy, ;cjo 
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Dr. Rabindranath’s philosophy of life finds expression in ali 
his numerous works, but it is in his Sadhana that he gives 
most definite and sysiernatic form to his religious and ethical 
views These views have been so widely studied that it is 
desirable that we should give some brief space to a consideia- 
tion of those of them which have an immediate bearing on the 
ethical problem. 

Tnere is, first of all, his conception of the relationship of 
the soul with God. In the ancient Sciiptuies there are two 
main ways in which this relationship is conceived Theymaj 
be thought of as distinct, but it may be possible foi a relation 
of union between them to be established On the othei hand 
they maj’ be thought of as aheady one, and the realization of 
this unity on the part of the soul may be possible These is 
a world of diffeience betiveen these two conceptions of the 
lelationship of the soul with God Now Di. Rabindranath 
clearly teaches that the goal foi man is the realization oi 
attainment of unity with God 

Though the West has accepted as its teacher Him who boldh 
proclaimed His oneness with H's Father, and who exhorted His 
followers to be perfect as God it has never been reconciled to this idea 
of oiu\nit}' with the infinite being it condemns as a piece of bUsphemj 
any implication of man's becoming God, . . Yes, we must become 

Brahma We must not shimk from avowing this. Our e.x’stence 's 
meaningless if we nevei can expect to realize the highest perfection 
that theie is ' 

The doctrine that is here set forth can leallj' be made con 
sistent xvith what he teaches legardmg love towards God onh 
through ambiguities of language The crown of love is • at- 
onc-uess’, not -onc-ness’, with the beloved Dr Rabindranath 
speaks as if the two terms xvere intci changeable, while they aic 
leaily different and have xery dififeieat implications. as may be 
found fiom a study of Hindu thought. Realization of oneness 
would mark, not the consummation, but the annihilation oi 
love, foi love can exist only between txxo beings. It may be 

‘ :sadhana p 154 
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lemarkcti in p,ibi,)ng that it bcie that so much of Hindu 
mysticism diffeis tol/i caelo fiom distinctively Chiistian mysti- 
cism. The one aims ai. lealiAirion of unity, the oihei at attain- 
ment of union 

The same confusion is latent in the ethical leaching which 
is connected uitli this doctiine He condemns the spiut of 
the West that acts out to subdue Natuie as if it svere something 
foieign, saying that India has pul all hei emphasis on the 
harmony that exists between the individual and the univeisa’ 
fhe appeaiance of dfshaimony is alleged to be the outcome 
oi avidya, of ignoiancc. This is undoubtedly tiuc as a state- 
ment of the most widely accepted Hindu belief. And we 
have as a matter of fact in India the spectacle of countless 
individuals seeking to oveicomo this avidya through medita- 
tion, aided by vanous forms of ascclic piacticc It is not 
quite easy to asccitam what the attitude of Dr Rabindrmath 
to this subject is. He seems m places to appiovc the ideal 
of the sannydsi,'^ and he certainly commends the spiiit of 
1 enunciation 

We ?ee everyuheie m llie Juslnry of ui.m 111,11 the sjiiiit of renunrii- 

ticm 15 the deepest leality of the hvimsin soul,- ^ 

And he find'- this spuit manifested by the saints of Buddhism 
and of Hinduism But at the same time he maintains that 
attainment is thiough love, and fiom the use of this tciin 
fiuthei confusion aiiscs Love is a term having moic than 
one connotation, and much tiouble has ansen From the 
ambiguities that it covers. When it is said, for example, 
'Thou shalt love thy neighbom as thyself', it is not a mere 
emotional experience that is enjoined. It is pumaitly the 
seeking for others of those goods that we seek foi oui selves 
In the annals of Hindu saints it would be difficult to find 
evidence of much active effort, steadily sustained, foi the good 
of otheis. Di Rabindianath himself commends the Bengali 
ascetic who in answei to his question why he did not preach 

, p 151 
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hib doctnne to all the people of the uorid, said. 'Whoevei 
feels thirsty will of himself come to the iiver ’ ^ If there be 
love here, Jt is certainly not a love which leads to a social 
ethic. 

But he goes beyond this and proclaims the doLtiine of 
realization through action. 

The more man acts and makes actual what ^va3 latent m h'm. the 

neaier does he bring the distant Yet-to-be° 

But our difficulty is as to the content of what is latent in him 
There is much both good and bad latent .n us, and the teaching 
which we aie consideiing derives much of its plausibility m the 
Westein world from the fact that there aie moral distinctions 
alieady formed to which appeal can be made. Dr. Rabim 
dsanath himself supplies us with no principle by refeience to 
which these distinctions may be discovered. Xoi does 
oithodox Hindu thought It is not sufficient to speak of 
realizing the haimony of ihe self w'lth the Univeise in feeling 
and action. It might reasonably be claimed that the American 
settlei who sets out to ‘subdue nature’ is realizing this 
harmony in as leal a sense as anj other agent for the phrase 
‘ subduing nature ’ is a popular and misleading one, nature 
being in truth unsubduable. Nor is oui difficulty met bj. 
anything that is said of the need of freeing ourselves from the 
bonds of personal desires Foi that only raises the question 
What are personal desiies^ Here again no principle is given 
by which we may be helped to an answer, and ive aie not 
carried much farther on by language regarding the need of 
being saved from the grasp of the self that imprisons us, or the 
foolishness of the man who considers the separateness of self 
as his most sacred possession Ihe thoiough-going Vedantist 
IS moie logical, when, renouncing action, he turns in con- 
templation within the self, seeking the ‘ self wuthin the heart ’ 
It may be remarked in conclusion that the woik of Dr Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, pre‘^ented as it is in such exquisite literau 
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form, and manifesting a spmt so noble and devout, yet serves 
to show how impossible is the task of attempting the presenta- 
tion of an ethic resting even on what is best m Hindu thought 
until the foundations have been more thoioughly examined 
and tested. 

The activities of some of the foremost leaders of modem 
thought in India have been connected with the Biahraa Sainaj 
in its different blanches. We pass these by, foi insofar as 
they have dealt with ethical questions, then leaching has 
geneially rested on an eclectic foundation. They profess not 
to leprcsentthe true Hindu tiadition, but to accept truth ftom 
all sciiptures and from the teaching of all persons without 
distinction of ciccd oi countr)' In piacticc they follow'' 
a morality which is laigely Chiistian, and some of then 
membeis in their waitings even go beyond many Christians in 
their insistence on Chiistuin ethical piinciplc 

There have been in modem times othei movements which 
aie full of interest foi the student of Hindu ethics One of the 
most remarkable is the Aiya Sainaj, a movement c.sscntially 
conseivativc in its chaiactci, in conne.xion with which theic 
has been piovided a ic-inteipietalion of the fundamentals of 
Hindu thought, the object of wdiich has been the modification 
ol practical life in such a way that the people of India may be 
fitted to stand alongside the moie piogressive nations of the 
West. Dayananda Saiasvati (1824-1883), the founder of the 
Samaj, received no English education, and the knowledge 
which he came to possess of Western thought and culture he 
acquired indiiectly. From his earliest days he was a bold and 
adventuious spirit, dissatisfied with many things in the life of 
his owm people His biographei, Lfila Lajpat Rai, has well 
described this dissatisfaction 

He saw that the best of the Hindus had cultivated a moibid and 
ridiculous desire for peace , that instead of fighting the passions and 
lower instincts and leading the way bj then successes, they were flying 
from them out of sheer cowa’-dice He was for conquest, and he wished 
a guide a friend and a teacher who would by piactice as well as precept 
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show him the way . . . He wished to imitate nature which was ever 
active, ever vigilant, e\ei conqueiing, even amid scenes that impressed 
the superficial observer with the peace of death and the calm of 
inactivity,^ 

In particulai he levoited against what he believed to be the 
falsehoods of the Paranic faith. 

We need not follow him thiough the stages by which he 
was led to the conclusions that were to become the foundation 
principles of the Arya Samaj It will be sufficient if we here 
indicate those principles which were most closely implicated 
in his ethical teaching Dayananda professed to take his 
stand on the ^^edas, but he declared that then teaching had 
been misiepiesented in the traditional interpretations. He 
maintained that the religion of the Vedas and Upanishads was 
a simple, spiiitual monotheism not 'an affair of temples and 
mateiial saciifices, of shows and processions, of festivals spread 
ovei the whole yeai in honoui of innumerable deities 
He denounced the institution of caste as resting simply on 
birth, maintaining that caste distinctions rested piopeily on 
charactei : 

Aryas are men of exalted principle, and Dasyus those who lead a life 
of wickedness and sin ® 

He tiaced the corruption of Hindu religion to the priestly 
pretensions of men w'ho were Biahmans merely by descent 
and not m the moie real spiiitual sense Assuming the role 
of a Piotestant Refoimei, he iineighed against sacei dotalism 
and the restnctions w'hich it had put on the privilege of Vedic 
study, declaring that the Vedas, the infallible Word of God, 
are an open book which all may study. He supplied, however, 
his own piinciples of mterpietation, which it would be difficult 
fo! most unbiased scholars to accept, and he himself made 
a tiansUtion of the Vedas wffiich has been chaiacteiized by his 
biographei as the best and most scholarly translation so far 

^ The Arya SamSj, p 34 

- Quoted, Lajpat Rai The Arya Samaj, p 69 “ Ih.. p. SS. 
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given lo the public/ but which has not impicssed most 
European scholais in this way.^ 

In the Sttiiytlrih Prakash he gives a suromaiy of his 
beliefs. He prefaces this with a statement that his conception 
of God and all othei objects in the Umvcisc is founded on the 
teachings of the Veda and other tnic Sastias, and is m con- 
formity with the beliefs of ail the sages from Biahraa down 
to Jaimini, and at the close of the pieface he sets forth the 
chaiacter of the ideal man 

He alone is entitled to be called a man who possesses a thoughtful 
nature and feels for others m the same way as lie does for his own self, 
does not fear the unjust, howei er pow'cj ful, but iears the tutl\ \iituous, 
howeier weak Moreover, he should always exert himself to his utmost 
to protect the iigditeous, and advance then g;oocl, and conduct hiniscU 
worthily towards them, even though they be extremely ])oor and weak 
and destitute of mateiial resources- On the othei hand, he should 
constantly sti n e to destiov, humble and oppose the wicked, sovereign 
mleis of the whole earth and men of gieat influence and powei though 
they be. In other words, a man should, as far as lies in his power, 
constantly endeavour to undemime the powoi of the unjust and to 
strengthen that of the just He maj' hate to beai any amount ol 
terrible suffering, lie may have e\en to quaff the biltei cup of death ni 
the perfoimance of this duty, which devolves on him on aci oimgof being 
a man, but he shou'd not sh.rk it* 

This passage will give some impression of the vhiHiy of the 
Hindu chaiacter as conceived oy Dayananda, and it will also 
help the readci to undeistand how the political aims of ihc 
Samaj have been suspect in certain qiuiitcr.s, justly oi im- 
j Listiy. 

Fundamental in the teaching of Dayananda as it is set foith 
in the Sattydrth Ptakask is his conception of God, ‘ the Spiiit 
who peimeates the whole univer.se’ His nature, attributes, 
and characteiistics aie holy He is omniscient, foimicss, all- 
pen'ading, unborn, infinite, almighty, just, and mciciM* To 
Him alone worship is due. God and the soul aie distinct 

^ Ths Atya Samtij, p 98. 

* See Faiquhai, Modt 7 ?i Religtom Moicme? 7 h m h'dia. p. 1 17 

* TJie Aryn S<i/!iaj, p S2, ' //; p 82 
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entities, but they die related to each other as the pervader and 
the pervaded, as father and son He gathers up the duty of 
man under the term dkarma, which he defines as ‘ that whRh 
inculcates justice and equity, which teaches truthfulness of 
thought, speech and deed— in a woid that w'hich is in con- 
formity with rhe Will of God, as embodied in the Vedas,’ 
The last phiase leaves open a very wide door by which the 
non-ethical elements in dhanna might find admission, were it 
not that Dayananda throughout all his teaching gives such 
definite emphasis to rhe primacy of the ethical Ad/ii^rma, 
on the other hand is that which is in cuntagonism to the will 
of God. He ‘awards all souls the fruits of tfteir deeds m 
strict accordance with the lequirements of absolute justice’ 
God’s creative energy must have play and the souls must 
reap the fruits of then karma. The possibilit)'' of the forgwe- 
ness of sins is denied. Vet it is stated that the soul ‘ is 
dependent on God’s grace for the enjoyment of the fiuit of its 
actions. God is free as w*ell as just.’ ” The cause of the 
earthly bondage of the soul, and the source of sm, is ignorance 
It leads man to worship things othei than the Creator, and 
obscures his intellectual faculties, with the consequence that 
he is involved in pain and suffering But it is not simply 
through intellectual enlightenment that the salvation of the 
soul is achieved — -its deliverance from suffering and pain and 
its attainment of freedom. A rather unsystematic list of the 
means of salvation is given — ‘ the ivorship of God or the con- 
templation of His nature and attisbutes with concentrated 
attention, the practice of vutue. the acquisition of true know- 
ledge by the practice of Bi akvidcliarya the company of the 
wise and learned, the love of true knowledge, purity of thought, 
active benevolence, and so on." Throughout nis statement of 
beliefs IX is notew^orthy that the main emphasis is laid on them 
ethical and social side, and active moral effort directed to 
the social good of others is enjoined, as it is in the wmrks of 
few other Hindus even of modern times. 

’ The Arya Sami’], p S3. - hb 89. 
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An eneigetic and active life is piefeiable lo passive acquiescenca in 
the deciees of fate, inasmuch as dcsfu.y is the consequence of ads 
A life of vittuoub activity uill secure the soul a good destiny, as a life 
of wickedness will pioduce the opposite result Hence, acts being the 
makers of destiny, vntuous actiMty is supeiior to passive lesignation ’ 

It will doubtless be asked how ail this is made consistent 
with the teaching of the ancient scriptures, which are still 
regarded as authoiitative Daj anandr. ovei comes this difficulty 
by lationalizing and ethicizlng the old religious teiminology, 
sometimes in most aibltraiy waj^s Foi example, he take', 
the term Th tha, lepudiates its application to riveis and othci 
so-called holy places, and defines it as ' that by means of 
which the sea of pain is ciossed’, consisting in ccilaiii moial 
actions.^ 

To the philosophci much of the leaching ol the Aiya Samaj 
may seera pucillc, and the meic statement of it may seem to be 
as effective as any lefutation But wc are dealing in this work 
not merely with the profoundest ex[>icsbions of Hindu thought, 
but with othei expicssions of it which have coiitiibutcd to the 
shaping of the actual development of Hindu life. The pim- 
ciples of the Aij'a Samaj have found wide acceptance, pioviding 
as they do a vaj- of life which is in professed accordance with 
the ancient ideals of Hinduism, and at the same time makes 
possible the satisfaction of those active aspiiations, which, 
through contact with a wider woild have been born in the 
hearts of so many of the people of India. We do not pioposc 
to subject those principles to any thoioiigh ciiticism Many 
others have pointed out theabsuidity of the claim that is made 
for the infallibility of the Vedas, and the obvious unsoundness 
of the piinciples which Dayananda has used in theii mteipic 
tation. It has also been shown by othci s that many of his 
fundamental theological assumptions, precarious m themselves 
have no justification in oithodox thought For example, he 
posits the existence of thiee eternal beings — God, the Soul 
and Piakrtti a position which in the foim in which he 
‘ The Afya Sam ij, p. K7. = /i., p. S7 
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presents it, is in keeping vith the teaching of none of the philo- 
sophical schools, though evidently suggested by the Sarhkhya 
and theVisishtadvaita For the active and even violent practical 
piinciples that he lays down he provides no new foundation 
The goal that he piesents is ‘the emancipation of tlie soul 
from pain and suffering of every desciiption, and a subsequent 
career of fieedom m the all-pervading God and His immense 
crea.tion to be obtained after successive re-biiths diiected 
by the piinciple of karma. Neither reason nor authority 
makes clear the relation of end to means. 

We may here draw attention to an educational movement 
inspired by ideals of a national kind in some ways similar 
to those of the Arya Samaj, the impulse in this case coming 
from the side of Theosophy Some yeais ago the Board 
ofTiustees of the Central Hindu College. Benares, issued 
a series of Text-books of Hindu Religion and Ethics for use 
in the institutions under its control The purpose of the 
senes is definitely stated 

The object of the Central Hindu College being to combine Hindu 
religious and ethical training with the western education suited to the 
needs of the time, it is necessary that this religious and ethical training 
shall he ol a wide, liberal and unsectanan character, i\hile at the same 
time it shall be definitely and distinctively Hindu 

The piinciples of this educational propaganda are stated under 
three heads 

1. The Religious and Ethical instruction must De such as all Hindus 
can accept 

2. It must include the special teachings which mark out Hmduisai 
from other religions 

j. It must not include the distinctive views of any specia; scnool 
or sect ' 

The task that is heie essayed might well tippear to be a hope 
less one, for it leally amounts to the presentation of the 
highest common factor in Hindu religious and moral teach- 
ing as a philosophy of life. It is significant that the Six 
^ An Adviinud Text-Book, Foreword, 
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Systems of Philosoph}' are rcpicsented as not in any way 
contradictory to each other, but as ' parts of a whole ’ ’ The 
instruction offered is not of a scholarly cbaiactci Sanskiit 
texts aic largely used, but tlie meaning which is put into them 
IS frequently vesy diffcient fiom that which then context 
justifies Hindu ritual is explained away ot interpreted 
ethicallj' m a sense fai i emote fiom that which it had in the 
minds of those whonn ancient times developed it and followed 
it The attempt is made to relate the ethical part of the 
teaching to ethical theoucs advanced in the Westj but it 
cannot be said that this is done with full intelligence. It 
is maintained that theansing of independent ethical schools in 
India, such as have arisen in the West, has been pi evented by 
the harmony which exists between the commands of the iiuii 
(revelation as given in the Vedic wiitiiigs) and the dictates of 
teason,®lhe Hindu system of morality being founded on the 
‘lecognitioii of the Unity of the Self, The outcome of all 
this IS a cuiious amalgam of ancient Hindu ideas, including 
Itvnia and tiansmigiation, with a social nioiality of a .some 
what weakly .sentimental cliaractci. Tlic whole inovcmcnl 
is significant only as showing the duection which the minds of 
many who aie being educated in the colleges of modem India 
is taking , foi this teaching has found much acceptance, 
particularly among the student class 

There have been many individuals m modern times who 
have m similar ways tiled to combine ancient Hindu and 
modem Western ideals They have often been sentimentalists 
lathei than piofouncl thinkcis. A typical leprcscntativc of 
this class was SwamI Ram Tlitha (187 j-1906), a Panjabi 
Riahmaii, who was fii-st a student and lalci a lecluicr on 
Mathematics in a Christian College He assumed the y'ellow 
lobe, and visited Ameiica lecturing on Hindu icHgioii and 
ethics. He piofessed to be an exponent of the Vedanta, and 
yet he believed that one of the chief needs of India was moie 
active effort particulaily along the lines of the development of 
’ An Advaiiud 1 bxi-BooL^-^ 36 - lb, 266 
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her industrial and economic lesouices. He preacfted accord- 
ingly an ‘ asceticism ' which should take the form not of with- 
drawal from the woild but of self-sacrificing labour for the 
amelioiation of India’s material conditions, and the practice 
of universal love and brotheihood. His woiks a^'e a curious 
mixture of highly diluted Vedantism and Christian thought, 
set forth in very emotional language Fiom the intellectual 
point of view they merit little consideration, for there is little 
oiigmality or consistency m their teaching. For examnle, 
many of his veise effusions aie very obvious parodies of 
Christian hj^mns. We have chosen him for mention only 
because he manifests in another way the tendency so common 
in India at the piesent time to seek a place for the ideals 
of material piogiess, which have had such far-reaching conse- 
quences in the activity of the West, within a system of thought 
essentially Hindu. 

Moie thoroughgoing in his Vedantism was Ramaknshna 
Paramahamsa (1834-X886}. a Bengali Brahman born of a 
priestly family He was a man of strongly religious instinct, 
who found refuge in the Vedanta philosophy of Sahkaiacbarya 
at the end of a spiritual pilgrimage extending over several 
years. “ His Vedantism was consideiably modified, particularly 
on its practical side, by influences coming from other direc- 
tions His temperament rvas strongly emotional, and he was 
much influenced by Vaishnava teaching legarding love towards 
God The more tender side of the character of Jesus also 
made a strong appeal to him, and even hlahommedanism, into 
the devotional spirit of which he was initiated oy a Mahom- 
medan saint, contributed to the shaping of his character. But 
it was chiefly on the emotional side that the Christian and 
Mahommedan leligions influenced him They contributed 
but little to his intellectual position, which, in spite of his 
seeming electicisra, remained essentially Vedantist. God he 
held to be In his essence unknowable, yet manifested in every- 
one and in everything. In everything that happens God 13 
expressed, in all conduct good and evil alike. 
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God tells the thief to go j.nd stCril, and at tht same lime warns the 
houscholdei; against the thief ' 

His principles led him m actual practice to bow in woiship 
befoie the most dcgiaded of nioial outcastes as manifestationb 
of God, and this practice he defends 

When 1 look upon chaste women of respectable tamiUes, I see in 
them the Mother Divine airayed in the gaib ot a chaste lady, and 
again, when I look upon the public women of the city, sitting in their 
open veiandas, anayed in the garb of immorality and shamelessness 
I see in them also the Mothei Divine, sporting in a diffeient way.'^ 

We are told also that his speech was at times abominably 
filthy. Max Muller seeks to explain tins partly on the 
ground of a, conventional attiUidc to sexual subjects diffetent 
fiom oms in the Wcot, but not neccssaiily immoial,'* but 
it is difficult foi us to take this view ot a habit which un- 
doubtedly shows the influence in bus mind of the erotic side of 
Vaishnavism in combination with Vcdantisni 

It must not be supposed, howcvci, that liamakitshiui ic- 
solved all moial distinctions. From one ])oint of view moial 
distinctions have no validity, but fiom the point of view of the 
individual seeking to realize lus unity with (jod th^ic aie 
hindiances to the lealization of this unity, 

God IS m all men, bat all men me not in CroJ; that is the reason 
w'hy they suffei * 

This is a distinction familiar to the student of the Vedanta, 
and it opens up again all the piactical questions aiising out of 
that system, of thought 

This line of thought was continued and defended by Rama 
krishna’s disciple, known to the woild as Swaini Yivekananda 
(1862-1902). Starling horn the position, held also by his 
master, that all leligions are true, he developed an apologia for 
Hindu religion and Hindu civilization, the spiritual ideals 
of which he contrasted with the materialism of the West 

’ Max Muller, Ramakiihhna, p 103 
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Y et, with curious inconsistency, not uncommon m modern India 
he advocated the adoption of Western methods with a view to 
bringing Iiidiri into line with the more progressive nations 
of the West. His addresses made a great impression in 
Ameiica, but as an intellectual force he was much inferior 
to Ramakrishna. His piesentation of the practical side of 
Vedanta teaching took even more startling forms. A passage 
in an address given by him at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893 has been often quoted : 

Ye are the children of God, the sharers of imn'ortal bhss, holy and 
perfect beings Ye, duinities on earth, sinners’ It is a sm to cal! 
a man so It .s a standing libel on human nature 

Come up, O hons, and shake off the deuision that you are sheep 

And another saying is to the same effect . 

You are not to be perfect, you are that alieady 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the ethics 
of the Vedanta still have thcii exponents and defenders m 
modern India, who believe them capable of being adapted and 
applied to the conditions of modem life Vivekananda's 
influence still lives In India. Cuiiously enough, he is officially 
represented by the inhabitants of certain monasteries which he 
founded as centres of work for the advancement of India. 
But his spirit works less powerfully thiough these than it 
does, through his published lectures, in the minds of many young 
men of the educated classes, who have found m them comfort- 
able instruction 

These are but some of the ways m which the minds of 
thinking people in modern India arcwoikmg. We have con- 
fined ourselves to movements which aie being earned on 
in some sense within Hinduism, and have refrained from going 
into detail regarding movements which have carried men away 
from Hinduism. It is still too early to say what the fate 
of these, or of other similar movements which may arise, will be. 
But It is ceitain that any ethical philosophy which is to 
satisfy the needs of India, however it be 1 elated to religion, 
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niuit be conceived in a uidci spirit than the puiely natioiu! 
And it will be found a.'i India comes moic and more into 
the cuncTit of the life u! the modern woi Id ihat she needs 
something more to guide hci than hci ancient system of 
dharma however inteipicted, and, if hci ancient systems of 
philosophj' are to furnish the basis foi a nc\\ ethical stiucture, 
they will be able to do so only if ie*inteipietcd in a far more 
thorough way than has been done by thtnkeis up to the 
present 



BOOK III, THE WEIGHTIER 
ELEMENTS OF HINDU ETHICS 

CHAPTER I 

SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF HINDU 
ETHICAL THOUGHT 

OUK iustoncal burvey of Hindu cthic-^ will have sened to 
show how different in many ways the Hindu point of v^ev^ is 
fiom that geneially held by the modern Euiopean The 
differences aie greatei than the casual observei usually realizes 
Attention has been drawn by students of the history of ethical 
thought to the fact that theie has been considerable variety of 
moi al practice in diflereat ages and in different lands , and 
this, apart altogether from those differences v\hich aie connected 
with conditions belonging to various ler-eJs of development 
Theie 'aie, for example, very marked differences between the 
Greek and the Christian Ideas of virtue. To take but a single 
aspect of the case, much has been made of the Christian idea 
of humility in distinction to the qualities which Aristotle holds 
up to admiiation in the magnanimous man Theie are 
differences of opinion regaidmg moral ideals in the modem 
world. It is impossible foi one to pass from one European 
country to another without being conscious of a difference in 
the moia! atmosphcie, and e\en within an) given land 
different ideals are held by equally serious men. Among 
people of our own nation there are some who hold to rvhat 
is called a Puritanical code of morals, whiie otheis, wFose 
desiie to lead the best life may be no less sincere, follow a 
code which their Puritan neighbours regard as dangerously lax. 
And these differences in many cases have behind them more 
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fundamental metaphysical oi theological diffeseneeb legarding 
the nature of lealily, oi the bc-ing or chaiaclei of God. Yet 
amid all dlffci cnees theie is a lem.iikable amount of luianiniity 
Occasionallydiscussion waxes loud ovci some practical question, 
but even then it often happens that differences aic found not 
to be leally fundamental, and to be connected lathcr with the 
application of principles than with piiticiplcs themselves. 

This may be put in another \say. Modem Euiopean 
thinkers have propounded vanous theories of the moral end 
But the remarkable thing is that they have not Usually ques 
tioned the validity of cunent ethical judgements except in 
matteis of detail Occasionally, indeed, llicic ap[)cars a 
thinkci, like Nietzsche, vvho icjccts oui convcntiontil moial 
standaids and offers us a new moralilj^ But more commonly 
moial philosophers have slaitccl fiom the assumj)tion, avowed 
01 implied, that conventional moral judgements aic on the 
vhole sound, and that where they aic defective the explanation 
is to be found in lack of depth and precision of thought on the 
part of those who are the moral guides of society Mill, foi 
example, compaies the accepted ethical code to the Nautical 
Almanac, tegaiding the business ot the moralist, m one of its 
departments, as comparable to that of the astronomer vvho 
makes the calculations and pushes on to further inquiiies' 
Regaiding the main lines of moial liuth Mill and Kant would 
have been largely in agiccinenl Differences of opinion 
would have arisen, not so much legai ding the foims of conduct 
which would have been held to be virtuous oi vicious, as on 
the grounds on which moral judgements aie based It is 
surpiismg that thinkeis belonging to vaaous schools should 
have given so little attention to the pioblem that: would con- 
front them if an objector vvcie to say, ' I deny the tiuth of 
your maxims and of the whole vveb of maxims to which they 
belong’ Kant would point the objectoi to the breach of 
rationality which such a position would involve, but this would 
not move the man who prefciied to be inational. Mill would 
‘ UiilitarLtmism, chap ii 
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point to the loss of pleasure which would be involved to 
himself or to the sentient creation generally, but this would 
not move the man ivho refused to adopt the plesisure of all as 
his end. 

Tne fact is that our modem Euiopean ethic — and in this 
it is at one with Greek ethics and the ethical tendency of 
Chiistianity in its most typical expressions — is an etbic of 
self-realization. We are not unmindful of schools like the 
Cynic and the Stoic, or of ascetic and quietistic tendencies 
which have showni themsehes sometimes in extreme foims 
within the Chiistian Church, which might seem on the face of 
them to be expiessioiis of a different spirit. It lemains true 
that amid many dtffeiences of metaphysical standpoint theie 
has peisisted a sense of the w'orth of pemonalfty 01. at an} 
late, of the worth of those ends m which the spiiit of man 
seeks satisfaction This is peihaps a somewhat vague state- 
ment, bat It may be expressed more pointedly m this w^ay, 
that the ideal of the West has been self-expi ession rather than 
seif-iepression There have been many wR.rnng schools and 
factions, but the £as!/s bclh has usually been the relative place 
to be given to different elements in human nature There 
have been few who have had the comage to maintain the 
position that the gieat expiessions of the human spirit in 
science, art and civilization geneialiy are not its true expres 
sions. And even w'hen there has appeared in the West such 
a spirit of dissent, the ideal has nevertheless been the enriching 
of peisonality , it has not been held that man found his tme 
end in meie pri\,ation, 

Whatevei may be thought of this line of argument, it can 
at least be maintained with full assuiance that Hindu ethical 
thought and practice have rested on presuppositions of 
a different kind from those on which the etliical thought and 
practice of the 'West have rested. All down through the 
histoiy of Hindu thought it has been almost taken forgianted 
that individuality is a limitatjon, and that as such it is some- 
thing that must be transcended. In the great systems of 
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philosophy this ib taken as almost Hsiiomatic, though there are 
differences in the explanations given of the dlubson of in- 
dividuality and the methods by uhich it is to be dispelled 
We aie not uncnindlul of Rrunanuja, or of other thinkers and 
religious leaders who have taught the doctrine of the leahty 
of the soul not as essentially one with God, but as distinct 
fiom God and capable of enteiing into union with Him The 
significance of such doctiincs has aheady been discussed, and 
nothing that we have seen of them in theii theoretical foimula- 
tion 01 then piactical expression selves to inodily the general 
impiession whicli we receive of the practical tendencies of 
Hindu thought Without comnntting ourselves to any sn ceping 
geneialization, we may say that even with thinkers who have 
denied the illusoriness of pcisonal exisloncc, the cud of man has 
been thought of as being in the silence. It has been chaiactei- 
istic of Hindu thought goncially that the world of ordinaiy 
experience has been thought of .t.s a banier blocking the way 
to Reality. It is not conceived as in any way icvcaling the 
Real, which is to be found through negation of the phenomenal 
The reply is sometimes made that these conceptions aic not 
distinctive of Hindu thought. Dcusscn m paiticulai has 
sought to maintain the essential similaiity of the solution of 
the philosophical pioblem given b 3 'thc great thinkers of India 
and of the West. But in spite of all that may be said, the 
great thinkeis of the West have held that theie is a pathway 
to the Real thiough the phenomenal, and that thcie is a path- 
way to the goal of human attainment ihiough the peiformance 
of the duties of ‘ the good neighbour and ttie honest citi7cn 
Hindu philosophy has its Karvia-kavida , its system of woiks 
propaideutic to the Jnaaa-kanda, but none of the great 
systems of thought contains anything tliat can piopcily be 
called a sj'stem of ethics. They lepiesent the end as a foim 
of being in which the ethical is simply transcended, and, what 
lb moie impoitant, as standing in no vital lelation to any 
discipline of a stiictly ethical kind 

Let the case be stated bluntly. Those ideas which bulk so 
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laigely in the Vedanta, and which find expression in othei 
systems of philosophy, when logicalty applied, leave no room 
for ethics. Nevertheless, as has been already show'n if human 
life is to go on at all there aie ceitain principles in accoidance 
with which it must be cairied on This practical need is met 
by the system of dharma, in which guidance is given for 
human conduct in almost infinite detail These details are to 
a large extent connected with ritual observance, and only 
to a limited extent are they of the nature of moral pi ecepts 
In so far as moral duties are inculcated, the details of the 
moial law are partly drawn from sources common to piimitive 
moralit}^ generally, as in the case of the duties of hospitality to 
sti angers, liberality, and such like ; partly they aie the outcome 
of the peculiar philosophical notions which had giown up, as 
m the case of the various ascetic disciplines. We cannot draw 
a sharp line of distinction between these two sources foi 
disciplines which latei came to have a moie strictly moral 
appeaiance were in some cases practised originally in the 
belief that they had magical efficacy. But the important 
thing foi us to consider now is the fact that dharnta has to 
do with a loner sphere of expciience. It serves as a sort of 
platfoim ovei which one ma}!" climb to a position from which 
it becomes easier to reach the higher, but when this position 
has been reached it is no longei needed 

These ideas have filtered dowm into popular thought. It 
is not claimed that they have absolutely dominated it, but, to 
say the least, they have v^ery wudcly and pow^erfully influenced 
It. This comes out nowhere moie clearly than in the popular 
ideas of sainthood which bulk so largely in Hindu thought 
Any one who has been brought into close contact with Hindu 
life can testify to this The followung incident recorded by 
Miss Cornelia Soiabji is typical 

Of charity m its scriptuial meaning 1 once had a talk r ith an orthodox 
old Hindu Sadhu A friend, just anned from England, was discussing 
with him through an interpreter what the Hindu called the ‘hig-little 
things. In response to the Hindu’s mvstation to take my friend on 
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d. pilgiimaye, he wms shown the Eiighslim.in’s ent;ageiiient book The 
Holy man said that he who kept an engagement hook could never attain 
to holiness ‘ Hui said the Englishman, ' my engagements aie some 
of them in the service ot my fcllowincn 'khal is snicly the way of 
holiness' ‘ Yes,’ said the Hincki, 'the veiy bottom-most step of the 
ladder’ 'What' then which is the highest ^ ’ ‘Meditation — peifcctmg 
yoiii uidmdnal self, losing it, in contemplation' ‘ JJiit while 1 am 
making my soul, sitting here meditating, my broihci may be run over 
by a cai m the street Is not the higher work to go and rescue hur i ’ 
‘ Oh ' no,’ said the Hindu ‘That is for men who iiie beginning the 
way of holiness ^York3 aie for loose who need to buy,' Then he 
slopped, puz7lcd by Ins own philosophy ‘Or is Iht' lesciie n( join 
biother God’s w'Oik and not man's ' ' he s ud, and left it iheie ' 

ThE anolhci point of view liom winch wc may 

look at the case AccokIiho Io oin Weston ways oi Lhmking 
the ideal type ofchaiactci is one which has been foimccl undo 
conditions of sUcniinus activity It is not the cloiskicd 
vutue that is piaiiacd so much as that which has come like 
pure molten gold out of the fuinacc of woildly tual Theie 
have been those who have thought the virtue of the moiiasteiy 
or the convent the highest, no doubt And it is significant 
that It is those Cluistiait saints, who manifest and commend 
tills kind of virtue, who of all Chiistian saints me most widely 
appieciatcd m India Thomas .i Kempis’s liinfittion of Chnst 
IS piobabty the most popular Christian woik in India But 
most Chuslian people would agree that this type of sainthood 
expicb&es only in a very paiti.il way the .spirit of ('bust The 
place it has come to have at times m pails of the Christian 
Chmch may be explained paitly by tlic fact that down 
thiough the histoiy of Christianity Ihetc have been some who 
have thought of the Kingdom ofGocljOiioncously, as a kingdom 
apait fiom all the activities with which men busy themselves 
in the world , partly by the fact that thcie have been those 
who have thought that for some there is a mission to sweeten 
the life of the world thiough the influence of live.s lived apait 
from the hurry of its business With those who hold this 

" Wmnmis Outlook i?i India, vol ii, p 669. 
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latter point of view we have no reason to quairel But the 
veil-known lines of Goethe express the mind of the West, and 
m this case also the mmd of Christian people, legarding the 
moial life* 

Es bildet em Talent sicli m dei Stille, 

Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt ‘ 

The Hindu ideal, as we have seen, is different fiom this. 
By widely sundered schools of thought the ideal man m 
believed to be he who has broken all worldly ties and who 
seeks a life of meditation apait from the haunts of men, 
Theie have been, it Is true, especially in modern times, some 
vho have felt that their true sphere was in the world The 
call to seivice came to Debendranath Tagore while in letire- 
ment on the Himalayas ■ Give up thy pride and be lowly 
like this liver. The tiuth thou hast gained, the devotion and 
trustfulness that thou hast learned here ; go, make them 
known to the woild ’ ^ And like the river he descended from 
the mountains to water the arid plain Bat this is not typical. 
The great leligious teacheis of India have not generally come 
down among men seeking to lift them up Their gospel has 
not been a social one. The ideal life is not one that can be 
Iwed m the city, in the family, in the peifoimance of the 
duties of eveiyday life. It is only raiely, as in parts of the 
Bhagavadgita, that the belief has been held with any clearness 
that there is a v ay to salvation thiough the faithful performance 
of the duties of one’s station. And even when it has been 
held, it has not been with that clearness that has enabled men 
to see a pathway to reality through the humblest duties of 
everyday life. 

If all this has been made clcai, it will be seen that the 
Hindu ethical position is a very curious one. There aie m 
a way two standards, and their bearing on piactical life presents 
pioblems that are full of difficulty. The duties of social life 

’ Talent is formed m the stillness, character m the lush of the world, 
Aiitobiog? aphy ^ p. 262. 
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cannot be deduced fiom the ukiniale go.il of attrimmcnt as 
the orthodox understand it, noi can they be sliown to stand 
in any vital iclatiou to it Dhamia is imposed by authoiity 
and that is the end of it. 

Whatever Livv has been ordamed foi any (peisoa) bj Mann, lliat has 
been declared in the Veda Inr that. (sa'.^c was) omniscienM 

Ihit the authority of dJtanna )■' not the highest, and it is 
possible loi a man to advance to a stage at which he owes no 
obligation to it. This is a fact that laises sciious difficulties 
It is not as if there were a icady-madc code of laws and an 
ideal of which they weic a paitialexpichSion,and by refeicnce 
to which the code might be indefiniLely extended h^or it is 
only to a limited extent and in ,in ambiguous .sense that 
dimma receives its content from the highest ideal The 
want of a feiuliaing ideal and the existence of asocial moiahty 
that rest.s on authoiity arc facts which have had the effect of 
pieventing piogies.s in ethical thought and practice The 
bastras stand, and to this day social life is lo an almo t 
inci edible degree regulated by thru jncrrpts Not that the 
intellectual fcimcnl which is going on m India at the present 
lime has not spread to the splicic of ethical thought "Ttthical 
questions are being d’sciissed, and in cyi tain Cuclcs the highest 
and most ancient authonty is being challenged (fine reads 
occasionally ai tides m which it is held that the system of 
dharma enjoined by the sacred wiitings had a value at the 
time at which it was formulated, which it docs not have amid 
the changed conditions of the piescnt. But one docs not see 
much in the way of constiuctivc suggestion that pos.sesses 
much value. 

The social and ethical situation within Hinduism at the 
piesenttime is a veiy peculiar one, and its peculuinties have 
been far too little appreciated by many Western critics Wc 
Westerners piide ourselves on our piogressiveness The Hindu 
ieaH?es that the West IS restless and changeful, he is not so 

' Mami, 11 7 
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sure of the piogiess And he points with pride to the fact 
that Hindu civihzation has seen many Western civilizations 
rise and decay. Down through the centuries Hindu civiliza- 
tion has stood firm founded on dhanua, each individual 
unquestioningly fulfilling the duties of the station into which 
he has been born. There is something grand about such 
a social system, and it is not wondeiful that there arc some 
bred in the lestless West who are attracted by the restfulnesb 
which seems to chaiacteiize life lived within such a sjrstem 
Nor is the Hindu impressed by a ceitain kind of argument 
which some base on the political consequences of the accep 
tance of a S3'stem which so prescribes the lines of the indi- 
vidual's activity. This argument is put in the form in which 
it is most obnoxious to the Hindu mind by Mill • 

The gi eater part of the world has, properly speaking, no history 
because the despotism of Custom is complete. This is the case over 
the whole East . .And we see the result. Those nations must once 
have had originality , they did not st.art oat of the ground populous, 
lettered, and -versed in many of the arts of life . they made tnemsei^es 
all this, and wete then the greatest and most poueiful nations of the 
'voild. What are they now'’ The subjects or dependents of tribes 
A hose»forefathers wandered m the forests when theirs had magnificent 
palaces and gorgeous temples, but ovei whom custom evercised only 
a divided rule ivith hbei'y and progress ‘ 

To the Hindu mind all this seems utteilj’’ irrelevant - and the 
fact that such arguments are used seem to it to be but one 
mote maik of the matenalisin of the West. 

But India has not been able to remain outside the currents 
of progress that aie sweeping over the woild. Its ethical 
ideas have not remained untouched. Tne attempt is being 
made to combine tiaditionai modes of thought with otheis 
which are new and alien. The results aie strange, sometimes 
tragic There are some who are seeking on the basis of 
an historical understanding of the situation to construct a 
philosophy of life, the main fabric of which shall be Hindu, but 

i Libia iy, p [28 
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in which ^hall be mcoipoiatcd whatevet tlicy liolicvc to be 
good in Western cultine. There aic more who, while nonai- 
nali)^ holding to the ancient fabtic of Ilsndii custom, have m 
spiul dcpaited fiom it, and who wander among the idea'' of the 
West with no clear guiding light 

This ii:> a point that has been dealt v\ith at some length, 
because a clear appichcnsion of it will help to inalce intelligible 
a great deal in Hindu ethical thought which otherwise might 
perplex one The moial ideas of all peoples have ceitam 
featuses in common Muider diefi, lying, and the like ate 
vices, the avoidance of which is a mattci of importance in any 
stale, and in some way oi within ccitain limits they have been 
den am red whtievei men have lived togcthci Again, theic 
aic vntues which have Ihcii loot in piimiiivc piactice, the out- 
come not of reasoned thought but of !m[uilses of the lieait, 
icinforccd by magical belief — viiluos such as liberality, hospi- 
t.ility, and the like These aic the heiitagc of manifold 
peoples , and it is not in them that we look foi what is 
distinctive in the nioialit}’’ of any people, though tlicie may be 
gieat significance m the ways in which these uh'as aio held 
and piactised Wo have to look deeper loi what 1“,, roall) 
distinctive — to the beliefs w'hicli aie held as In the meaning 
and purpose of life as a whole In the jncccding chaptcis 
many quotations have been given which will have served to 
show the kind of virtues which aie of most fundamental 
importance, and it will have been seen that, gcneially speak- 
ing, they are those virtues in which is manifested that un- 
worldly and anti-social spint \\hich is the natmal outcome 
of the chief tendencies of philosophical thought This is so 
even in the teaching of the Bhagavadgitcl. It will be of 
inteiest to look again at a list of vutues given in it: 

Pndelessness, guilelessness harmlessness, psitience, uprightness, 
service of the master, purity, steadfastness, self-suppiession, 
passionlessneas towards the objects of the sense mstruraents, lack of 
the thought of an I, peiceplion of the fiailties of bath, death, age, 
sickness, and pain, 
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unatta-chment independence ot child, wife, home, and the iike> ever- 
lasting indifference of mind whether fair or Soul befall h^m, 

unswerving devotion towards Jl/e with undivided Rule, haunting of 
solitary places, lack of delight in the gatherings of men, 

ceaseless dwelling in the knowledge of the One over Self, vision of 
the goal of the Knowledge of the Verity.— these are declaied to be 
Knowledge Ignoiance is otherwise than this ‘ 

Even Tukaram — to take a lepresentative of the thought 
of the people m its less sophisticated expies&ioiis — shows the 
same anti-sociai tendencies at times 

Despise home wealth and country embrace spiritually beasts and 
trees ® 

The hne of aigument that has been followed in the preceding 
pages would be repudiated by some of the most thoughtful 
Indians at the present time, such, for example, as Di. Rabin- 
dianath Tagore They have maintained that the thought of 
the ancient Hindu scriptures does not justify the passivity 
which v\e have found reason to believe they teach, but that 
the realization of their ideals is to be found in action. In his 
Sadhand Dr. Rabindianath protests against that ideal of life 

of which the satuiydsl is the leprescntative ' 

• 

He who thinks to reach God by running away from the world, when 
and where does he expect to meet him? How far can he fly— can he 
fly and fly, nil he flies into nothingness itself^ No, the coward who 
would fly can nowhere find him. We must be brave enough to be able 
to say : We aie reaching him here in this very spot, now at this very 
moment We must be able to assure oui selves that as in. our actions 
we are reahzmg ourselves, so m ourselves we are realizing him who is 
the self of self. We must earn the right to say so unhesitatingly by 
clearing aw c^y with our own etfort all obstruction, all di sorder, all dis- 
cords from our path of activity ; vve must be able to say, ‘ In my work 
IS my joy, and in that joy does the joy of my joy abide.’ ^ 

But it may be emphatically maintained that this conception 
of lealization through, action has no sure foundation in 
Hindu thought The Bhagavadgitd is the great authority 

” Rha^avadgria,-f.m 7-1 r ^ 'YrA.'os. Ft aso and Maraihc,^! 3.S4 
’ S^dhiititl^ 1 30 
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of Ihobe who hold otheiwise, but it ib only tn a qualified and 
uncertain way that activity findb support and jubtification 
theie 

The ladical lault in Hindu ethical thought scn-nib to he in 
till'', that the loot of all evil is held to reside not in the will 
but the nitellect. It is ignorance, not moral fault, which in the 
last analysis stands between the soul and its realisation of the 
highest, or, to put it moie accuiately, moial enor is not 
something stu gcneyis, but is one of the fruits of intelkctual 
erroi. This, as \vc have seen, is the position which is held by 
all the gieat phdosophicai schools. And from the philo- 
sophical point of view the task of man is the icinoval of those 
obstiuctions that stand in the way of his attainment of know- 
ledge. Let it be emphasized that the Hindu position is 
not leallj' i elated to the cjucstion, as old at least as bocrates 
in Western thought, whethci with full knowledge one can 
delibeiately choose the evil That is a piofound psycho- 
logical question, and the answeis that may be given to it laise 
still moic profound metaphysical problems. 1 he Hindu holds 
a point of view at which the ijiicstion is nielevant He main- 
tains that with full knowledge the dcsiies will not be trained 
towards either the good oi the evil, but the lOot of deslic 
itself will bt cut The moiai ideal is thus not fulfilled but 
transcended And in spite of all that has been said of the 
puce that is given to activity in the lUiagavadgifa, what has 
just been said applies with equal truth to the doctiinc which it 
teaches 

He who rejoices not, hates not, jjneres not, desiies uoL, who le- 

iiounces alike fan and foul, and has devotion, is dear to Me ’ 

At the stage of enlightenment, even when what is called 
devotion to the Supicme has a place m it, the soul is earned 
beyond good and evil. 

We may consider briefly one more question which has been 
much discussed regarding Hindu thought, its alleged pessi- 
mism This is a question which has not always been intelli- 
’ Bka^avcfdgila, xn 1 7 
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gently treated. It hat, been thought by some who have 
approached the question from the point of \ lew of Christian 
thought that it can be solved by a mere exposition of the 
nature of the goal which iiinduisni offers. As a matter of 
fact not very much can be made by arguments conducted 
along this line. Whether the goal be regarded as absorption 
in Biahma or a state of continued bliss in union with the 
Supreme, the answer to the question whether oi not the end to 
which one may attain is supremely good, will be detei mined 
very largely by individual predilections. Theie is, however, 
one aspect of the case, considered even from this point of view, 
which meiits consideration Can it be maintained that the 
goal is supremely worth attaining, or is it far from being 
a true goal, meiely a deliverance from the struggle’ In 
answer to this it may be said that whatevei bliss may be 
enjoyed in actual leahzation, the struggle for attainment is 
legarded as evil. In it there is contributed nothing which 
serves to eniich the possession to be won The struggle 
dvdileth nought ; ‘ the labour and the wounds me vain,’ 

Optimism and pessimism aie after all i dative terms, though 
derived fiom superlatives, and the attainment even of a great 
good loses something of its value when the quest is so meaning- 
less as the quest of this is. Foi to the Hindu mind the whole 
business of individual existence is in the end a mystery, a haid 
judgement for which with all his ingenuity he has not been 
able to provide satisfactory justification 

But this touches only one side of the question Let it be 
gi anted that the end is good, and there lemains the other and 
fai more impoitant question as to the means to its attain iiient. 
Has the individual any reasonable guaiantee that he will be 
able to icach the goal ’ The answei to this raises questions 
which will be discussed in the next chaptei m connexion with 
the doctiiae of karma, and, not to anticipate what will be said 
there, we may content ourselves with remarking at this point 
that, as this doctrine is usually foimulated, little room if any is 
left for freedom, and the soul is c.uiicd on from one birth to 
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dnoUici wilhoul Its being abic effectively to detci-mint the 
dncction winch it to lake It entangled m a round of 
existence by conditions which belong to itself, but which aie, 
strictl} speaking, beyond its contiol Now, even if we were 
able to piovc that Hindu thought is tiuough and through deter- 
ministic that would not settle the question of Its pessimism, 
for the question at issue between pessimism and optimism 
IS not necessaiily the same as that between necessity and 
self-deteunination. The best possible world might quite 
conceivably be one in which the individual was under the 
rule of foices other than himself. But in Hindu thought 
the goal IS icpicsented as foi most men so distant, and the 
wa> to it as so controUecl by forces that arc in evciy real 
sense alien to himself, that we feel justified in maintaining 
that Hindu thought is pessimistic in the extreme And 
it will hdidly be denied that this pessimism colours a veiy 
large part of Hindu lileratuie. 
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KARMA AND TRANSMIGRATION 

Tilt doctrines of kanna and sajhsdra, which in Indian 
thought aie so dosel)’ bound up together ment discussion 
in a sepaiate chapter because oRthe great importance that 
they have had in the ethical thinking of the Hindus. There 
is no other single conception which has had anything like 
the same impoitance as the doctiine of karma, and there is 
probably nothing m w'hich Hindu ethical thought is more 
shaiply distinguished fiom the ethical thought of the West 
than by the wa>s in which it has applied this doctrine. 

At eveiy stage inoui study of the history of Hindu thought 
fiom the time at which it became leflective, wc have been 
brought face to face with tne conception, but it may be well 
lierc fiist of all to fix oui attention on the essential pnnciple 
contained in it It is moic than the familiar punciplc, that 
whatsoever a man sov\eih that shall he also leap, which 
in some form is believed by people belonging to widely 
sundeied schools of thought. It is this doctrine, interpreted 
in a particular way and undeistood as woiking so inexorably 
that the simple converse of it is also tiue — whatsoever a man 
reaps, that must he have sowed lu this peculiarly Indian 
form of the doctiine of the fiuit of action belief in some kind 
of transmigiation is implied It is implied m some way — and 
the accounts given of it aie various — that aftei the death 
of the body the life of the individual is continued in another 
body, and so on in indefinite seiies. The doctrine of karma 
may thus be stated absliactly in a foim m which it is easily 
compiehended — whatevei a man suffers or enjoys is the fmit 
of his own deed, a harvest sprung from his own actions, good 
or bad, committed in pievious lives. 

But much inibundci standing has arisen in the minds of many 
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people from the fact that the doctrine has been appichcnded in 
this abstiact way, apait fiom its moie cuncietc c^cpiessioiib in 
Hindu thought Thcosophj' has done much to popiilau/e 
It m a modified foim in icccnt times. And apait from this it 
has become moic familial to the West m its lluddhist foim 
than in any of the foims it has taken in Ilindtusm. By the 
Buddhists it was interpieted in a way more thoioughly 
ethical, and at the same time more logically consistent, than 
it has been by most Hindu thinkers The ordinary leadei 
whose knowledge of Indian leligions is of a general and 
superficial chaiacter licqucntly owes his knowledge of kanna 
laigely to such souices, and consequently fails to lealue 
in how many ways the simplicity of the doctrine has been 
inleifcted with I.et iis look at some of these. 

In the flist ])lace. as wc have seen in pte\iovis chapteis, 
the kinds of actions that aio supposed to produce good and 
bid fruit icspcctivcly aie by no means aheays actions that 
most of us would icgaid as ethically^ good and bad The 
telling of a he is an act which pioduces an evil crop, but so does 
marrying befoie an cldei biolhci.' Showing kindness to 
sli angers is an act wliicli produces good fiuil, bat .so does 
the performance of many kinds of ntual and magical acts 
Besides, the various forms of penance by which atonement 
IS made for sms, in many of winch it is impossible to set 
any ethical value, are supposed to have the effect of wiping 
out actions which olheiwisc would have evil coiisetiucnces. 
Thioughout the history of Hindu thought the ethical has 
geneially been but imperfectly discuminaled liom the noii- 
ethical, and the consequence is tlial the accounts that are given 
of the relation of act to fruit aic often unsatisfactoiy fiom the 
ethical point of view 

Again the inevitableness of the connexion between act and 
fruit in the individual is interfered with m certain ways. A 
sentence from the MaJiahhdrata has sometimes been quoted 
as expiessing the law of karma m its strictness — ' that no 

‘ Miwt/. xi 6i 
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indn inherits the good oi evil deed of anothei man.’ As a, 
matter of fact, in primitive ethical thought the individual is 
mgaided only vithin certain limits as separable or distin- 
guishable fiom the other membeis of his family oi tube. 
We see this in ancient Hebiew customs — for example, in the 
doom which Achan’s sm biought on his ivliole family, all 
being thought of as shaiing in his sin The same idea comes 
to expression in certain thoughts and customs which are 
found in the histoiy of Hinduism For example, Manu says 
that punishment ‘ strikes down the king who swerves from his 
duty, togethei with his relatives Again, it is stated that 
a faithful wife shares the fate of hei husband “ Her own 
karma does not work itself out independently of his, but, pio- 
vided only she be faithful to him, she shares his fate, inc- 
spective of what hei own actions would otheiwise have dc- 
teimined foi her There is anothei and veiy diffeient way in 
which one may partake of the kafnia of another. In Manu 
much is said icgai ding the tiansfeicnce to the king of the guilt 
of acts which he has failed to risit with their propel punish- 
ment Simihily tiansfercnce of karma may take place under 
ceitain conditions fioin host to guest oi vice versa. The 
belief 16 even found that it is possible foi one voluntaiily 
to transfer his good kai iiia to another. In all this we see 
ceitain features that are characteristic of the conception of 
karma, A man reaps what he has sow’n not in accoi dance 
with the operation of a principle whereby each action con- 
tiibutes to the shaping of his destiny, oi to the giving of his 
character such a bent that it is bound to lead him to a Certain 
end. Foi the Hindu thinks less in teims of chaiactei than in 
teims of acts. And each act is thought of as a seed beaiing 
fiuit, the seed oi growing plant not being inevocably fixed m a 
particulai sod, but being capable under certain conditions of 
being transferred from one soil to another 

Hopkins^ dravv^ attention to anothei way m which the 

’ Manu.wx eK - i66, i\ zg 
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operation oiharnia in the individual is inteifeied with. He find'j 
in the Mahabharatd the idea that tire fuiit oHarnin may appear 
m one’s son.s or other desccndanli.- lie thinks that this idea is 
the simple consciiuence of the evidence that foiced itself upon 
men that a iiian’b family bhaied with him the punishment of 
wiong-doing, as when a king’s iclalives suffcied with him 
becaube of the wiong which he had done. It seems haidly 
necessary to go bo far foi an explanation. May it not be that 
the idea that the fruit of a parent’s actioiib ib inherited by hib 
childien is the outcome of expeiicncc of the simple fact, which 
can hardly be ignored, that inbomc way the fiuit of one’s acts 
lb passed on to one’s descendants? Ihe cxtiaoidinary tlnng 
is not that occasionally tliis bhould be rccognn'od and ad- 
mitted, but that anywhere wheic men have begun to think 
about problems of conduct it ‘-hoidd not force itself upon thrir 
attention. 

It has been pointed out, parlteulaily in our .study of the 
Upanibhadb, that icward and piinushmcnt were oiigmally 
belie\ed to be meted out, nc't in new ineainatioiib, but in 
other spheieb of existence, m heaven and hell. We have 
icen how the alteinpt has been made to leconciL the two 
beliefs, and the icsult ha.s not been satibfactoiy. T&ough 
the retention of the belief m heaven and hell, the machinery 
through which kai-uia is bupposed to wuik has been greatly 
complicated, with the lesult that Ireeiuently wc bcem to have 
it taught that lewaid and punishment are given twice over, 
once m heaven or hell, and again in a new birth on earth. It 
often leqiuies theexeiciseof considerable ingenuity to get over 
this difficulty 

These are but bome of the ways in which the doctiine 
of karma is ciossed by or complicated with other ideas, 
In his at tide on ‘Modifications of the Karma Doctime’, 
Hopkins has discussed the subject w ith some fullness. He has 
shown, for example, the incongiuity with the doctrine of the 
old belief in sacrifice, icpentance, and penance as destroyed of 
sin, But enough has peihaps been said at the present stage to 
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make it cleai that the doctune oi karma as wc find il expicssed 
in Hindu Iiteiature is not the simple thing that it is often sup- 
posed to be. Much might be made b)' the critic of the 
difficulties connected with this complication. Rut it is ques- 
tionable whcthei it would be fair to lay gieat emphasis on 
these Foi it might reasonably be held that theie is in the 
doctiine a perfectly intelligible piincfple which ma} at tunes 
have been inadequately stated, but wirich nevertheless is cap- 
able of being considcied apait from the weaknesses which 
innere in any particiilai statement As a matter of fact, 
m discussing the problem with Hindus at the piesent time, wc 
do as a 1 ule, have the question nanovi cd down for us to that of 
the in.sepaiable union between works and thcii fruits. So it 
IS desiiable that m our discussion of the validity of the 
doctune we should deal with essentials, setting aside acci- 
dental idca.s that have been connected with it 
Let us then, examine the doctrine in its simple form, and let 
us fiust of all considei briefly the belief in tiansmigintion 
vhscti IS essentiallj' bound up with the doctune Thcie is 
no leason whj' the fiuit of actions should lie .supposed to 
appeal in the indi\idual in another incarnation in this woild 
foi the same piinciplc oflhe iclation of action to its fruit might 
qu tc well be supposed to work itself out in another sphere of 
being. But, as a matter of fact, in Hindu thought karma 
and saundra aic bound up togethei. The belief in tiaiis- 
migiation itself is not unique It has appeared among vaiious 
peoples at vaiious times Foi example, scholais Inve been 
!mpres.sed by the fact that the Pythagoreans held the belief 
and attempts weie made at one time to find some link of 
connexion between Pythagorean and Indian thought It 

iS now gcneially agiced that the belief has spiung up iiide 
pendently in vaiious quaiteis This is a fact u'hich is full of 
interest, and the question of the origin of the belief is a fa.sci- 
nating one. But it need not detain us heie, foi questions 
of validity aic different from questions of otigin. We may 
also pass over aigumcnts based on the idea of the intimate 
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iticilion winch nncioubtcdlj exists between the psychic.il and 
the physical, by the use of which some have sought to piove 
the impossibility of le-incaui.itiou in anothci body Foi any 
such Higumcnt might be met by the m ntuvi ad homincvi 
that on the same grounds piacticallj' any kind of belief m the 
cortinuance of individual existence aftci the dissolution of the 
body would be iintenablc. Mail)' of the arguments by which 
the Christian defeiuK his belief m a ' future life’ would in this 
case do equal service to the helievei m tiansmigiation 

A more serums objection to the doctiinc of traiismigiation 
IS this, that it is capable ncithci of pi oof noi disproof. But 
lieie again we might be faced with the Jmm- 

neni tliat the same clifficull)' attaches to ail founs that the 
belief in a futvie life takes. Some would go faithei and deii)' 
the tiuth of the as.scUion, maintaining that thete have been 
men who have been able to iccall experiences which they have 
undergone in formci liirth-. Both in TTinduism <ind in Bud- 
dhism thus claim has been m.iclc. The evidence which has been 
offeied in suppoit of these claims has, however, seldom made 
a deep impression on the minds of men who have Ixvii tiaincd 
to weigh evidence. It is when the fact that pi oof and dis- 
proof aic supposed to be ccpially impOb.sible is tnken along 
with other comsideiations which lemam to be considered that 
Its full weight will be felt. 

It is on moial grounds that the belief lu liansmigralion 
IS most strongly defended by the modem Hindu He holds 
that it is only on the hypothesis of successive icbuths that 
certain of the facts of life can be .satisfactoiily explained. Ihc 
man bom blind, it is explained, must li.avc been born so 
on account of evil deeds done by him in a picvious state 
of existence. Those who have discussed the piobiem with 
educated Hindus find that they continually come back to this, 
that all suffeiing and inisfoitune winch the individual expeu- 
ences must have its root in his own actions It may be safely 
said that this is one of the most profound convictions of the 
aveiage Hindu mind, and one that to many seems beyond 
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dispute. It is at least as deeply ingrained in the Hindu mind 
as the belief in God was in the mind of the Jew in Old 
Testament times. This is in a wa}'- surprising, foi tlic, belief 
involves the assumption that the Univeise is constituted 
on moral lines. It is doubtful whcthci such an assumption 
fits in with the main lines of Hindu thought. It is by no 
means clear wh}”- the demand should be made .it all foi 
a justification of the suffering which humanity endures. It 
might well be but a moment in the juggling pioce.ss bj’ which 
conscious beings are misled and diawn avaj- from leality, and 
any fuither explanation might appeal supcrfluom Indeed 
theie are tiaces alongside the harvia doctrine of an oldci 
theory that a man's lot is due not to himself but to the fate 
imposed upon him by the gods. Tracc.s of this may lie .seen 
e g. in Maun, xi. 47, where it us said that it is daiva, fate, 
which causes a man to sin ; and the notion of a fate belonging 
to one apart from one's acts has been tiaced clsewheic down 
thiough Hindu thought.'' Also the idea of the grace of God, 
\Hnch is prominent in much of the litctatiue of hnakti from 
t\\& JD/ias^'avadgJtd onwaids, is 111 contradiction to tlie karum 
doctrine of the equivalence of act and fnut fiotn anotliei 
point*ot view. Ncveithde.ss the belief m kariua rcmai’ns 
deeply looted in the mind of the aveiagc Hindu. 

Another difficulty, which may seem to be of minoi impoi- 
tance, but which is still veiy leal, i.'' closely connected with that 
just indicated. The whole tendency of Hindu thought has 
been to depreciate the physical. The highest life is one 
lived in indiffeiencc to the attractions of all earthly things 
Yet the doctrine of assumes an altitude to thephj'- 

sical which elevates it to a position of gieat significance 
The point of the difficulty may no doubt be tinned by the 
argument that to him who has attained the goal, or vho is on 
the last stage of the jouincy towards the goal, all good oi 
ill fortune is indifferent But this is an argument which icsts 
on anothei lock of offence — that dualism which nin.s tlirough 
' See article by i-lopkins,y A’ A 0 ,, 1906, p. 5S4 
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so much of ITmdu thought, accotdmg to which tlie life 
of evciy day is scpaiatccl by a vvuR gull hom the kind of 
cxpeiiencc which lias been licld up as the ideal What is 
iclativcly good oi bad can be so, even i datively, fiom tlic point 
of view of rational beings, only’ when it i$ in i elation to what 
IS really of woith Good and di foitanc in this world iii 
the end count for nothing 

Veuly the man \ihom these distuih not, indiffeieiit alike to pain and 
to pleasure, and wise, is meet for inimounlity 0 chief of men ' 

Why, then, make so much of these as the fruits of actions ? 

It may’ still be niaint.iined that aftci all the facts aic on the 
sideof the hclicvei \x\ karma. Sin leads to suffeiing What- 
soevci a man soweth, tliat (loth he .also icap. IXpciicnct, 
It IS said, testifies to the tuith of these piinuplcs In a sense 
il does. We sec these principles in oj^ciation about us, and it 
may well be ltdd that we aie jiistilied on the giound of what 
we see in infeiimg that \vc sec the opciation of a widei pnn- 
ciple of ictiibution bj'' which the deeds ol men meet with then" 
due leivaid oi punishmcnl d.sewhoie but if this mleiencc is 
justified, the facts do not justify it in the )otm which it takes 
in the karma doctimc. The facts of hie do not bcv»r out 
the idea that ‘ no one inhci its the good oi c\al decd,s of 
anothei manh Men are so linked togcthei in human .society 
that a good or an evil deed touches an indefinite inimbci 
of men, bringing pleasiiie oi pain, good foitune oi ill, to many 
who have no lesponsibiliU' foi the deed The doctiine of 
kamta makes oiu admliatinn of pain and suffeiing enduied 
by men for the sake of otheis absuid. It leaves no place for 
what has been called vicaiious suffering, such as is exem- 
plified m oidmaiy life in the bearing by men of one anothei s 
burdens, and which is seen in its most sublime form in the 
Cros'i of Chiist. Wrong-doing ccitainly leads to suffering 
but in the first instance it is often the suffering of persons 
othei than the wiong-docr. It may be answered that the 

' nha£avaii^itd, n 15. 
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Chnstian believes equally with the Hindu that in the end 
the wrongf-doei tco will suffer But that is not the point. 
What is heie maintained Is that the fact that an individual 
suffeis does not prove that he has been guilty of sms eithei 
in this life or in another. And fuithei there is a thought 
regaiding suffering which believers in the doctrine of kanna 
have nevei cleaily appiehended, but which is of thegieatest 
importance. Theie is no such thing as mere physical suf- 
feiing. Pam endured in a good cause may be accompanied 
by such spiritual exaltation that it ceases to be pain, while 
in the case of another who thiough wrong-doing has brought 
the pain on himself it may be almost insupportable. This 
IS a distinction that can have no meaning to him who be- 
lieves that all that is enduied is the fruit of the individual’s 
own acts 

Let us turn to anothei line of thought. It is fiequently 
urged that the belief in katma has great practical value, 
inasmuch as the anticipation of reward and punishment for 
all one’s good and evil actions must operate as a powerful 
motive to well-doing Theie is, no doubt, something in this 
conten^'on, It is geneialiy admitted that anticipation of 
leward and punishment is an inducement to the living of a life 
at least outwardly decent, though it is less likely that such 
anticipations will conduce to a lofty moral life. Fuither, we 
cannot deny all moral value to the belief that present experi- 
ences aie the outcome of good oi evil done In former lives Its 
value may be impaired by other considei ations, but the belief in 
Itself has value The effects of wrong-doing, to look at but 
one side of the case, aie present with a man,' they are not 
something that may be in the futuie. This should stimulate 
a man so to live as to avoid in the future similar punishment. 

But there are elements m the case that detract horn the 
moral value of the doctiine. For example, one weakness has 
been laid hold upon by many writers on the subject eff karma. 
They have held that an iramoial element is mttoduced into 
the doctiine when it is said that a man is punished for sins 

Q 
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which iie coinmiticcl in foimci life and of which he has 
no iccollcction This oljjcction ij> sometimes pushed too faij 
and stated in forms m whtcli it might be used with equal 
cogency to condemn the doctiine of heredity. Indeed with 
greatci cogency , foi it might be maintained that it is far 
more unjust that a man should suffer foi sins committed 
by progenitorsj for which he had no lesponsibdity and of 
which he has no knowledge, than it is that he should be 
punished foi sins committed by himself which have escaped his 
memory But the piinciplc of heredity docs not work in the 
haid, mechanical way in which karma i.s supposed to woik 
This is a fact that maybe cxpicssed in vaiious ways. For 
example, it often happens that a man hccomc.s stiong on that 
side of his chaiactcr on which by hciedity he is weak When 
a man knows that he has inhculcd a tendenev to a paiticulai 
vice, he often sets himself resolutely to combat it, and his 
chaiactei gains in slicngth ftom the combat. Or even when 
a man suffeis some physical disability which is the resist 
of the wiong-domg of some piogenitor, it is not necessarily 
icgardcd as an unmilig.ated misfortune. Tt maybe the occa- 
sion of activities foi the good of Ins fellow men which otj-iciwise 
might not have suggested themselves to Ihni. And thcie 
IS the other aspect of human suffciing, to which Jesus icfcned 
in that most illuminating passage whcic He speaks of the man 
born blind. To those who asked whethci liis blindness was 
due to his own sin or that of his paients He lephed, ‘ Neithei 
did this man sin noi his parents, but that the w'Oiks of God 
might be made manifest in him ’ Suffering is not neccssaiy 
penal ; on the contrary it may be an occasion for the exercise 
of certain virtues on the part of otheis, which otherwise might 
not have been developed in them. 

So, then, suffering which one owes to evil heicdity is m 
no leal sense of the term punishment. According to the 
doctrine of karma ^ on the other hand, whatever one snffeis is 
the direct fruit of one’s own misdeeds. He suffers fiom 
various disabilities from which the sufferei from the evil deeds 
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of his forbears is exempt. To begin ivitb, he has no indication 
m the nature of the penalty he enduies of the particular line 
along which he should seek to amend his chaiacter. There 
aie, indeed, passages wheie it is said, e,g. that he who steals 
watei will be boin again as a duck, tie who steals com as 
a mouse, and where other penalties of a similar kind are 
thieatened But such penalties can hardly be looked upon 
as having a reformatoiy chaiacter And as regards the 
great mass of suffering there is no means of know-ing tiie 
piecise nature of the sm which occasioned it. Again if a 
man believes that his own suffering and that of others is a 
punishment foi sin, that lliought is in danger of ariesting 
the impulse to the seivice of others in the alleviation of 
suffciing. There can be little doubt that it is this belief, 
more than any othei one factor, that is lesponsible for the 
backwardness of the people of India in the work of minis- 
tering to the unfoitunate. In recent times it has been by 
njen in whom the belief has been breaking down that the 
work of social scivice has been taken up most enthu.siastically. 

We may consider in somewhat fuller detail another diffi- 
culty lyhich besets the doctrine of karma, which has already 
been hmted at In the charactei istic form of the doctrine 
It has been seen that good and evil aie thought of m terms 
of act rather than of charactei Now, it is generally recog- 
nized that works aie, when taken in isolation, but a poor 
cutenon of what a man is. There are works formally e\il 
which may be the oiucome of stupidity, or of good inten- 
tion unskilfully executed, as well as of evil purpose. And 
theic are deeds appaiently good which are the outcome of 
long-sighted wickedness. These are facts to which too little 
weight has been given in Hindu thought In teaching regard- 
ing karma it is almost invariably deeds that are spoken of as 
peisisting and producing fruit, not tendencies of character. 
‘ The deed does not die it is said ^ Good deeds ^ form, as 
it were, the credit side, and bad deeds the debit side of an 

' Mamt, xi 46 
hi i 
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accoiuit, which cvciy one of necessity meins The i elation 
of this account to the individual is of a comparatively external 
kind. As we have .seen, kaiina may be in certain ways tians- 
feiied. It may be exhausted without any suggestion that the 
individual becomes in any way different Good and evil deeds 
aie thought of not as lealitics that may have inlinite conse- 
quences, but as having values that arc definite and fixed. The 
Hindu would have but little understanding of oi S3mipathy 
with the Puritan .saying that * as one leak may sink a ship, so 
one sin may sink a soul The evil deed is considered not as 
symptomatic of a di.seasc, which it m tuin aggiavates, but as 
constituting a load or a debt involving vaiious disabilities 
This way of looking at conduct shows itself in man)”- ways in 
the everyday thought of many' 1 luichi people. To mention 
onlj'- one of these ways — ncw'-comcrs to India have often rc- 
maiked on the curious attitude that Hindus seem to take 
to cases of wiong-domg They' often aigue that foi a single 
lapse a man should not be punished, even when the dec^fl 
is one that to the we.stcin mind seems to indicate seiious 
culpability It is not that the benefit of a ' J'lrst Offenders’ 
Act ’ IS sought, but, as one sometimes heais it put in sq^many 
wolds, that the seiiousiiess of a single ivrong act is not 
recognized 

Now, these aie facts which havcveiy impoitant consequences 
foi the doctiine of karvia gcncially. If foi ‘ deed ’ we substi- 
tute ' chai acter ’ in the vai ions formulal ions of the doctiine, the 
whole situation is alteied Charactei certainly bears its pi opei 
fruit, but its mo.st impoitant fruit is itself A man’s destiny 
must be that foi which he fils himself, it cannot be tlie fiuit 
of a senes of external acts abstracted from the character 
of which they are the expression Judgements passed on 
acts apart fiom the character of the agent aic usually very 
precarious. We do speak of ceitain kinds of acts as good or 
bad, and we speak of the good and bad points in men’s 
chaiacters. But that does not alter the fact that charactci is 
a unity, and that it cannot be truly lepicsented after the 
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analogy of a balance sheet with its credit and debit sides. 
It ss possible for us to think of the individual as migrating 
from one form of being to another, each new birth being 
determined by the bent which his character has leceiied in the 
preceding life. It may seem to us that certain men have 
characters more suited to the life of the* tiger or the ape’ than 
to that of man, and it nay not require much exercise of the 
imagination to think of them as le-incarnated in such forms. 
But this is a conception dififeient from that with ahich we are 
familiar in Indian thought. In all the varieties of statement 
111 which the doctime is presented, it is the deed not the 
chaiacter, which is supposed to persist. And this thought of 
deeds as existing tn isolation fiom each other and from the 
chaiactei of the doer is one that is psychologically unsound. 

There is anothei objection to the doctrine of karma which 
has been put m vaiious forms by many writers on the subject, 
viz. that the doctrine, as involving a fatalistic explanation of 
human conduct, docs nothing to solve the problem of the 
inequalities of human fortunes The pioblem, it is said, is 
merely shelved One life is explained by reference to a previous 
life, and it by icference to anothei, and so on ad infiniumi. 
This (Objection is presented with some hesitation, because 
it has been denied that the deeds that men commit are 
determined by then karma \ it is said that it is only those 
experiences which he outside their own choice that are so 
determined. This is a point that laises the whole question of 
the attitude of Hindu thought to the pioblem of freedom It 
may, at least, be safely said that popular thought is largely 
fatalistic The aveiage individual feels that his misdeeds are 
the outcome of the opemtion of forces beyond his control as 
aie the misfoitunes that beset him. And Sankarachaiya at 
any late, among philosophers, has definitely maintained that 
the actions that a man peiforms are detei mined by kauna. 
He says that the actions and sufferings of man are due to 
a cause inherent in himself God apportions good and evil 
among men, having regard to the efforts made by them. 
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‘But he ask&, ' can ihi'j legaid to the cffoits made b> the 
souls exist together with the dcpcnrlcncc t'tf all activity on 
God? Ceilcunly. Foi though the activity depends on God, 
it IS only the soul that acts ; while God causes it to act when it 
acts , and as He now in causing it to act pays legard to formci 
cffoits so, too, He in causing it to act foimeily had legaid to 
still eailici efforts , foi samsdra is without beginning ’ ^ 

This is an admission which undei mines the value of the 
doctrine of karma as a justification of the seeming injustices 
of life On this admission the difficulty is, indeed, only shelved. 
No explanation is given of the pioblcm which is supposed to 
be explained The individual becomes the spoit of an ovci- 
rulmg fate, and the ical cause of liis good oi ill foitunc is as 
mysterious as cvci, Saiusdra is cUnnal — without beginning 
Living beings have been througli all lime tossed about like the 
balls of the juggler, and the statement Cliat man by his own 
actions detei mines his destiny may be as tiue, but it is as 
nrelevant as the statement that the conditions of the ball’s 
rising in the ah dctenninc its fall " 

One moie objection to the doctinw of lan/ia is that it is 
incompatible with belief in the possibility of the forgiveness of 
sins. This is an objection that will hav'e no weight witu those 
who believe thoioughly in the doctrine Tlicic aie many to 
whom the idea of foigivcness appeals an immoral idea, which 
contrasts veiy unfavouiably with that of the iacvitrible union 
of woik and fiuit They also point out that the idea of 
foigivcness involves a theoiy of the relation of sin to God 
which they cannot accept. This second point wc may pass 
ovei for the piesent, but the fiist point deserves some attention. 
It leally brings us back to an aspect of the question discussed 
above as to the moral adequacy of the doctrine. The question 
before us heie is whether this rigid doctrine of the i elation of 
woik and fiuit is necessary foi moiality, or whether the 
highest moial doctnne may not admit of, oi even demand, 
the possibility of forgiveness It is noteworthy that it is in 
’ Tians’atcdbv Deiissen, i>ystcm of the ’W'tkmta, p, 323 
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the woiks which manifest the spirit of deepest moral eainest- 
ness that the tendency has been most maiked to depart from 
the rigidity of the doctiine of karma, and to grant a place to 
the grace of God, which is given freely, not according to merit. 
For example, karma is accepted unquestioningly in the 
Bhagavad^ta^ but we lealize at once that v'e are face to face 
with one of the many mconsistencies of the book when we 
come to such a statement as thk, 

Whatever be thy work, thine eiting, thy sacr fice, thj g ft, thy 
mortification, make thou of it an offering to Me, O son of Kunti. 

Thus shalt thou be released from the bonds of Works, fair or foul of 
fruit , thy spirit inspired by castmg-off of Works and foUow.ng the Rule, 
thou shalt be aelivered and come unto Me '■ 

This quotation does not refei to foigiveness, but it refers to 
grace, a conception which leally is a denial of the doctrine of 
karma The foigiveness of sms as it is understood by 
Chiistians is thought of as a particular expression of the grace 
of God, and it is connected with a distinctive way of regarding 
sin which one haidly finds in Hinduism But what is of 
importance here is the fact that within Hinduism the forms of 
leligion that have had the greatest influence in the pioduction 
of a spnit of moial earnestness have been forms in which the 
doctrine of karma was superseded by a doctrine of giace. 
The real bearings of the case have not always been expLcMly 
lecognizcd, and the two antagonistic doctrines have been held 
alongside each othei, as in the Bhagavadgita\ for belief in 
karma is deep- rooted in the Indian mind. But the fact 
lemains that it has been the thought of a way of escape from 
the operation of karma that has given to men freedom and 
hope. It has done this only impeifectly, for the idea has been 
only imperfectly conceived It has not been easy for the 
Hindu mmd to get away from the idea of action as working 
itself out pitilessly and inexorably, to that of a God who 
IS gracious and foigiving, with a foigiveness that does not 


Bhagavadgt/a, i\ 27, 2fj 
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make sin a light thing, but a thing abbot icnt to him who has 
been forgiven 

If the ciiticisnis which have been chfered above are sound, 
then Jt has been shown that the doctiine of karma lacks 
justification on moial grounds. 7 'hc doctiincof samtdj-a falls 
with It It has been shown that it can be neither proved nor 
disproved rvhen slated simply by itself. But the fact that 
moral justification foi tt i.s wanting seives to make z. pnma 
facte case against it 



CHAPTER III 


HINDU ASCETICISM 

Throughout the histoiy of Hinduism ascetic ideals have 
maintained so stiong a hold on the minds of the cultured and* 
uncultmed classes alike that it may be well to demote some 
attention to the subject of asceticism itself Theie is no land 
m the world m which ascetic practices have been so u'idely 
followed. To the mmd of the Hindu, the life of the samiyasl 
who has fieed himself from all human ties, and stiipped himself 
of all that ministers to physical comfoit and well-being, has 
almost always seemed to be the highest Theie are many 
who in the full vigour of their life have not been able to bring 
themselves to the point of bieaking family and social ties, who, 
when death is near, take lefuge in the estate of the sannydsi 
aftei the mannei of those souls described by Milton, who 
‘dying put on the weeds of Dominic or Fiancis’. And theie 
are multitudes who pass thiough life, engaging in ail its social 
activities, who hope for anothei life m which they shall be 
more favouiably situated for the casting off of worldly goods 
and woildly ties Even tn their case the ascetic element is 
not wholly lacking, as is evidenced by the fasts and penances 
to which so many of them submit themselves We have 
furthei to leraember the widespread practice of Yogic exer- 
cises, inspired by a purpose not essentially diffeient. All this 
is an expression of a deeply looted belief in the efficacy of 
discipline or negation of the flesh as an aid to the attainment 
of the highest. 

The rationale of Hindu asceticism has already been made 
sufficiently cleai. It has its justification in a widely accepted 
philosophical theory of the nature of reality. It was ceitainly 
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no philosophical theory that originally gave lisc to it It was 
rathei the piacticc that suggested the theory, oi, if this 
statement seems too sUong, i1 may at least be said that the 
practice gave a gic.it iniiiclus to the development of the thcoi) 
But the theory has in turn rcinfoiccd the pmcLicc, in a measure 
refined it, and piovidcd foi it a justification in reason which is 
lacking to ascetic pract'ces followed to this day by more 
piimitive peoples Hindu asceticism in its distinctive form 
can theiefore be justly criticized only if it is considered in 
lelationto the intellectual basts on which it tests. 

It IS well, howcvei, to bear in mnid the fact that ascetic 
elements have found a place in the ideals of men apart fiom 
consicleiations so fundamental Almost univcisal among 
piimitive peoples aic certain forms of ascetic piacticc, inspiied 
by motives magical or sacrificial Such piactices were follow cd 
m India m ancunl Umes, and they have persisted to the 
piescnt day So fat as such motives have been operative, we 
have in Hindu asceticism the same spirit as that manifi.sted m 
the ascetic piactices followed m connexion vvilh ancient Gieek, 
Phiygian, and Egyptian cults. Further, asceticism lias found 
a place in some foim oi othei within most, if not all, of the 
highei religions of the world. Mahommedanism has itr feast 
of Ramazan, obscivcd so leligiously by all belicvcis , and 
it has its faqiis. Chiistendom has had its great company of 
anchoiites and monks, and its haii shuts and whips and other 
instillments for the subduinir of the flesh And it has numbcied 
within It men like St Simeon Styiites, who in their effoits to 
fiee themselves from the dominion of the body, have gone to 
the wildest exti ernes of self-denial and sclf-toituie. 

Theie arc, of course distinctions which must be recognized 
between the ascetic practices which have been followed in 
connexion with diffeient leligions, and even m connexion with 
the same religion Theie has been consideiable confusion as 
to what is to be included under the head of ascetic piactices. 
Some w'ould include acts of self-restraint which amount to 
nothing more than the curbing of wanton desires or the girding 
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of the mind and body to distasteful tasks. Certain Indian 
wiiteis of modern times would go so far as to include woik foi 
the development of the material resources of their country. 
This IS obviously far too wide a denotation to gwe to the term 
asceticism, for it would be thus made to co’.’’e! all effoit that 
IS inspired by any purpose. Yet it is not easy to diaw a cleai 
line of division, Theie may seem to be a vcorld of difference 
between the man who sacrifices a meal that a hungry neighbour 
may be fed and him who betakes himself to monastic ife 
between the man who abstains from alcoholic liquors and 
him who abstains from all but the bai est necessaries of exis- 
tence Yet, aftei all, it depends chiefly on the motive whether 
tlieie IS oi IS not It is curious to find that so many people 
have failed to grasp this elementary distinction, and to observe 
the impiession made on a certain type of mind by certain 
foims of self-sacrifice apait fiom any consideiation of the 
motives inspiimg it This, it may be lemarked m passing, 

IS an ^ntel€^tlng evidence of the strength of the ascetic 
' instinct’ in human natuie. We shall not heie attempt any- 
thing so ptecdiious as a definition of ascetic.sm, but shall 
content ouiselves with drawing ceitain distinctions between 
motives to self-denial and austerity, which, must be held dearly 
m view if we are to ajiive at any satisfactory estimate of the 
moial value of the practices in question 

111 the first place, a bioad gencial division may be made 
among motives to asceticism according as the good aimed at 
IS that of the individual oi of society The history of Christian 
asceticism furnishes us with examples of both classes of 
motives. When St Fiancis of Assist subjected himself to 
piivatioiib and haidships, he did so in the serv.ee of Chrisi; 
among men. This motive led to acts of letnarkable self- 
sacrifice — the sharing of his single gai ment with another, the 
continual submission of himself to all kinds of indignities and 
piivations. He found satisfaction in this life, and he even 
maintained that ‘ in these things is perfect j oy \ Yet suffering 
was not endiued for its own sake but for the sake of others. 
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Jesus illustrates the other when lie says • ‘ If thy ught 

hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it from thte 
for it IS profitable for thee that one of thy members siiotild 
perish, and not thy wiiole body go into llcll ’ ('Matt. v. 30). It 
will be seen that in both of these cases the motive is an ethical 
one. In the one case it is the good of others that is directly 
sought, one enduring suffering 01 want that others may suffei 
less. In the othei case it is self-discipline, undei taken not for 
the nieie sake of casting off, but foi the bcttei government 
and direction of the individual’s activities as a whole. It will 
be obscived that in Chiisttan morality these motives are not 
in. antagonism to each other, and it could be shown that 
a self discipline wluch has no .social icfcicncc, however widely 
It may be practised, ts not in accoulancc with the funda- 
mental pimciplc.s of the Chustian icligion. Yot the two 
motives can be distinguished. 

In Hindu asceticism the social motive has been but little 
appaient. It is only in quite leccnt times that the idea of 
suffering and sacrifice foi the sake of othets has Liid poweifiir 
hold on the mind of any laige section of the Hindu people 
The othei motive, however, of the discipline of the individual 
soul, has operated powerfully The aim has been to iJieak 
down all that has been undei.stood to inteifcrc with the 
fieedom of the soul, and as an aid to the attainment of this end 
there have been piactiscd in India forms of self-mortification 
and penance which have few parallels m the whole history of 
human conduct 

It is unnecessaiy to lecapitulatc hcic what has been said in 
cailicr chapters legaiding the various ramifications of the 
ascetic idea, 01 of the vaiious ends which it has been believed 
possible foi the individual to attain through vaiious pi actices — 
the powei to coerce the gods and the power to bend natuie to 
one’s will, to which they have been suppo.sed to give access 
In so fai as these have been the ends sought, we must look on 
these practices as not in themselves strictly moial, and what 
ethical value they may have come to have must be legarded 
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as in a way accidenta!. Yet it may be claimed that just as the 
alchemy which was practised with a view to the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone led to the discoveiy of other things of 
more solid and lasting value, so these ciiide ascetic practice*- 
contributed to the lealizatton of ends attainable thiough the 
cuibing of the desires and the moitification of the fiesh, higher 
than the meie subjugation to one's aibitiary capricious will of 
the powers that govern the universe It is to the highest 
ideals sought through asceticism within Hinduism to ivhich in 
a ciitical study our attention should be chiefly directed The 
Christian would demand that the Christian mind should be 
judged not by reference to such vagaries as those piesented by 
the lives of men like St. Simeon Styhtes, but ultimatelj'- by 
lefeience to the teaching and piactice of Christ, and the Hindu 
may similary claim that theie is an essential and an accidental 
in Hindu piactice, thiough whatever process the essential may 
have come to be discoveied, and however much the accidental 
may have at times obscured the essential. So we may leave 
aside the piimitive expressions of Hindu asceticism whether 
appearing eaily m tune or persisting to the piesent day 
Asceticism, so defended, has been believed to have value 
m tl^ way of 'discipline for the soul in two ways On the 
one hand, Yogic practices and less exti avagant foims of self- 
lestiaint have the effect, if not of leading to fieedom, of raising 
the soul to a higher position in future biiths. On the other 
hand, the breaking of all worldly ties is a condition of the 
attainment of final deliverance These two ideas are not 
contradictoiy to each other, but are in theii main principle m 
harmony, for the ultimate goal is in both cases the same This 
is well biought out regaiding the Yoga philosophy with its 
ascetic exercises by Max Muller, when he says 

It IS to serve as a Taraka, as a feriy, across the ocean of the world, 
as a light by which to lecognize the true independence of the subject 
from any object . and as a preparation for this, it is to serve as 
a discipline for subduing all the passions arising from norld’y sur- 
roundmgsd 

^ Six Sj'sfems, p 356. 
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The icfcrencc heie li. to the Togo, philosophy and to its 
peculiar metaphysical position, but thcic aie simiiai ideas 
of the value of physical discipline in connexion with the 
othei systems It is line that the mctliod by which this 
discipline works is connected with the doctrine of harnia^ the 
merit of paiticular acts becoming the propeity of the agent, 
and this explanation of the relation of act to agent we have 
already seen reason to i eject. But the principle might be 
maintained apart from this, and it might be held that ascetic 
piactices have a kathartic value, which is conseived through 
succeeding births, on giounds which would be fiee fiom the 
difficulties which beset the doctrine of karma in its famihq,r 
foun Indeed, there seems to be ground for belicMiig that in 
ceitain places Iheie is an implied distinction between the 
effect of certain kinds of austciitic.s and penances, which <iie 
the fiuit of desuc as are other acts, and which accoidingly 
have then appiopiiatc fruits in future buths, and that of 
actions which aie the expression of the mortification of desire,, 
though the pi ocess may not have leachcd completion Whethei 
this be so 01 not, we can sec how it is possilile for some to 
regard Hindu asceticism m its higher foims as moial discijiline, 
aiding the soul to that more and moie complete severance 
from the woihl which will issue finally ui that act of insight in 
which worldly ties shall be complclelj'' broken, the illusion of 
individuality dispelled, and freedom attained 

On such giounds the claim may be made that Hindu 
asceiicisni has high ethical value. Whether we can admit 
this 01 not will depend on the view we take of certain con- 
siderations to which attention must now be directed. We 
have already considered the general bcaiings of Hindu philo- 
sophical thought on ethics, and we have come to the conclusion 
that it provides no satisfactory basis for a theory of morals. 
But It may be replied that we have taken too nanovv a view 
of morality, and that the recognition of an end to the attain- 
ment of which ascetic discipline is so valuable a means, imphe. 
that a place has been given to moral effort which has been fai 
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too little regarded The Christian admits that if the right 
hand proves an occasion of stumbling it should be cut off, and 
so does the Hindu. Wheae is the difference ? It would rot 
be quite true to reply that the Chustian believes in sacrifice 
with a view to the attainment of a gieatCi good, for the Hindu 
would answer that he believes m greater sacrifice with a view’ 
to the attainment of a still greater good, So the question 
would resolve itself again into that of the specific nature of the 
good to be attained. Dr Rabindianath Tagoie has well 
described the Hindu position when he says 

In the t\pical thought of India it is held that the true deliverance 
~ of man is the delu'erance fiom avidya, from ignoiance 

It IS not in destioymg anything that is positive and real, foi that 
cannot be possible, but that which is negative, which obstructs our 
vision of truth When this obstruction, which is ignorance, is renamed 
then only is the eyelid drawn up which, is no loss to the eye.' 

With part of this we should piobably all agree. The moial 
life is canied on through the negating of the lower that the 
highei may find its true expiession But what is not made 
clear by typical Indian thought, in spite of all that Dr. Rabin- 
dranath has said, is that there are lowei and higher forms of 
activity Indian asceticism has most normally found its 
justification in the idea that it is an aid to the cutting of the 
roots of desire, to the negation of all activity The right 
hand is cut off not that the individual may be helped in the 
task of diiecting better the activities of the body, but because 
its activities from their very natuie lead the soul astray. 
Looked at from this point of view, Hindu asceticism is no 
longer a moral discipline. It is in its essential nature non- 
moral 

The case may be stated in a slightly different way. Can we 
have a true inoiality that is not social, that is not based on an 
assumption of the peimanent woith of individuality and of 
society ? Can we have a true good that is not a social good ^ 
In our Western thought self-sacrifice has seldom been regarded 

' Sadhana, p 72 
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as an end in itself. It has Ijccn iir.ictiy’d with a view to 
a fullci realization of the self. It is the lowci and more 
capricious selves that men have .sought to ■^lay, making of 
them stepping-stones to highci things. The tine self lias been 
conceived at, social It finds its liuc eivpicsslon m activities 
which bring it into various lelatioiiships with olhei selves. 
This thought again is connected with the conception of leality 
as a unity in diveisity. To Hindu thought, on the other hand, 
reality has commonly appealed to be a unity without diversity, 
or apluiality of existences ultimately without diveisity So 
asceticism has seived as a means not to the stripping of the 
induidual life uf hindiances to its tine cxpiession of itself 
within a society of selves, but to the destuiciifm of selfhood 
itself so fai as it is individual. In the light of this the moral 
life may be held to find its highest cxpicssion in asceticism, 
but we would icply that this is not inoiality in llie sense in 
•which the teim has been u.sed tiaclilionally, oi in any sense 
which the etymology of tiic term justifies, A true inomHty 
involves a iccognilion of the worth of individuality, and of 
the value of .society as the sphere in which it finds its tme 
expiession. Hindu thought piovides us usth no philosophy 
of society, for its system of dlianua is not a philosophy. So 
we aie led to ihc conclusion that Hindu asceticism as defended 
by philosophic thought does not paitakc of the natinc of 
ethical activity 



CHAPTER IV 

THE POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION OF HINDUISM 
TO ETHICAL THOUGHT 

The criticism which has been offered in this woik has 
necessarily been laigcly of a negative and destructive kind. 
We have found reason for believing that Hindu philosophical 
thought furnishes no satisfactoiy basis for an ethic, while the 
system of dharma lests on no sure intellectual supports But 
the impression must not be left that India has nothing to 
contribute to the study of the great questions connected with 
the moial life and no suggestions to make for its conduct, 
that its search for a tiue way of life has been utterly vain, 
and that thinkeis may pass by its achievements in the ethical 
sphetc mei dy as phenomena having a certain historical intei est 
but without significance foi serious ethical thought That 
would be a profound mistake. The spiritual histoiy of India 
is closely connected with its most fundamental thought, and 
it IS inconceivable that a culture such as that which for 
millenniums has fiouiished in India could have rooted itself so 
deeply and maintained itself so persistently li it did not contain 
within it elements of great and abiding value. 

In consideiing the contribution which Hindu thought has 
made, and which it may be believed It has yet to make, it 
must be borne in mind that we have to deal vuth something 
more than a system or systems of thought. VVe have to deal 
also with the culture of a people. We shall consequently 
have to take into account not only the ethical conceptions 
with which they have worked, but the expression of these in 

R 
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actual life and ihe ps) chologictil sit^iiificancc of this cxpie&sion 
It is necessaiy also to bcai in mind that the value of ellucal 
conceptions or of forms of piacticc is not necessarily depen- 
dent on then consistency with each othoi or with fundamental 
punciples, or on our estimate of the validity of these funda- 
mental piinciplcs themselves. To take a parallel case fiom 
Westein thought, few of those who i eject the Utilitaiian 
theory of inoials would denv that its e.xponents have made 
a gicat contnbution to ethical thought or that their punciples 
have had great practical value 

Looking, then, at Ilmdii thought and cultiiic with these 
considciations in mind, wc maj’ claim foi them that they 
contain elements which aic of gicat value in thcm.selves, and 
which maj^ seivc to euiicli the thought and cultuie of the 
world 

Wc may take fust the Hindu system of tlha) ma, Ivnough 
has already been said about it to make clcai ihc weaknesses 
that belong to it. But, at the same time, wo must iccognwc 
how great an asset India had and still has m the stable social 
Older which it idlccts, and how strong and yet tcnclei are the 
ties that may bind logethci members m vatious relationships 
within that Older In a tcstless age in which the whole 
structuie of Western society is in dangci of being induced to 
chaos, it is not strange that the eyes of many should be directed 
to the moic stable conditions that govern Hindu society, 
where each man has his place and function incvocably assigned 
to him. This is not to say that the Hindu social organisation 
with its caste and its other iinnatuial distinctions, can serve as 
a model in a day of social icconstrnction. In its conciete 
foim it IS an anachionism which can be accounted foi only b}'' 
the compaiative removal of India down thiough the ages from 
the influence of the great cuuents that were moving in the 
life of the widci world But it is an equally great mistake 
to legaid It as if it expressed a spirit m which theie was 
nothing worthy. Where the system of caste, consideicd as 
a social institution, has been chiefly wrong, has been in its 
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fixing of men to a particular position of society from which 
these is no escape whatever may be their individual capacity. 
Where it has peihaps been strongest has been in its de\elop- 
incnt of a certain sense of vocation, whatever the spheie m « hich 
the individual has found himself This sense of vocation means 
much foi the stability and usefulness of any society and for 
the worth and dignity of the individual life and it may be 
that in time to come the uorld wiil leain something from 
India of the benefits of its exercise. It may also be hoped 
that when justcr conceptions of individual liberty come to 
prevail in India, her long social discipline will be piovcd to 
hjve tempeied the mind of her people, so that liberty i\ill 
not lead to licence 

Fiuthci, it should be obseived that, while Hindu society 
has been so organized that impassable bairiets have been 
erected between different sections of it, there has been on the 
other hand, as an almost natiiial consequence of these same 
conditions, a strong sense of the saciedness of the ties that 
bind individual to individual within their more restricted 
communities Tire most attiactive features in Hindu social 
life me to be found in the family affections, the mutual 
devotTon of parents and cbildicn and of brothers and sisters, 
in the respect foi elders, and in the sense of the identity of 
the inteiests of the individual with those of the community, 
which ate so common in Hindu society. A people of whom 
this can be said is not morally banhiupt. It has gieat reserves 
of moial wealth which may yet be tinned to the seivice, not 
merely of the nanow communities on which it is now lavished, 
but of the connmunity at large. For the lealization of this 
end gieat and even fundamental changes of social oiganiza- 
tion are no doubt necessaiy, but it may be found that Hmdu 
society has provided a valuable training giound for the public 
affections. 

When we turn oui attention, on the other hand, to Hindu 
asceticism, we shall find elements in it which have abiding 
worth. We have found gi ounds for condemning the theoretical 
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basis on which it icsts, and wc believe many of its practical 
expressions to be evil , yet we ainnot deny all value to the 
spirit which has animated it oi to tin.' disciidinc which its 
piactice has involved It has been the CNipicssion of a sense 
of the supieinac)^ of the spiiitual over the maleiial, of the 
eternal ovei the lunpoial, and howcvci much we may disagree 
with Hindu conceptions of the natuie of the spiutual and the 
eternal, it means much that there should have been so many 
who have sought lesolutely and feailessly and at all costs to 
puisuc the highest that they knew Thcic is leason to believe 
that with truci conceptions of the natnie of leality, with the 
conviction that the phenomenal is not the negation of the real, 
but that it may be tiuiicd to account m the realization of the 
leal, we should find in India, a.s a Jesuit of the discipline 
to winch many of hei people liavc siihjeeicd themselves, 
an ethical spiiit that would iisk cveiythfng in working out Us 
loyalty to tlie ideal. 

Again, it may be believed that India will have much to 
teach us in the mallei of the intciin elation and piactice of 
what are usually known as the passive viitucs. The people 
of India have been much bewildcied by the activity of the 
peoples of the West, and many even of its best men have 
been but little impiesscd even with tUeii woiks of chanty 
and social service. But they seldom fail to be impiessed 
by the exercise of vutues like forbcaiancc, long-suffenng, 
non-iesistance to evil, calmness of temper, and on selfishness. 
So fai as Christian moiahty is conceined, the lives of nominally 
Christian people may, on the whole, have impressed them but 
little, but the ethical teaching of Jesus, paitieulaidy as it is 
found in the Seimon on the Mount, has found a response m 
many quaiters There may be a wide difference in the ways 
by w'hich the Hindu and the Christian have come toappieciate 
such viitues, and in the motives which they believe to undeihe 
them. There may even be a gieat diffeience between the 
virtues themselves as understood by Hindu and Christian 
respectively. But that is not the impoitant thing. What is 
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here maintained is that there has been developed m India 
a spirit to which certain elements in oui Westein ethical 
teaching make an appeal, and which, if pioperly directed, 
may be capable of making more explicit, both in piactice 
and theory, the significance of these elements :n a well-rounded 
moral life. 

Attention may here be drawn to oneviitue of a passive kind 
which has for long occupied a high place in Hindu morality — 
that of aknhsa — a term in which is gatheied up all that is 
connoted by ‘ harmlessness’ in the individuars dealings with 
sentient beings It is a curious thing that so little attention 
has been given up till recent times to this side of human 
conduct m our Westein discussions of moiallty, and that so 
little piotection should have been afforded in Western lands 
by legislation to the lower animals. It is no less lemaikable 
that the impulse both to a more adequate theoietical tieatment 
of the subject and to a gi eater considerateness in piactice 
should have come chiefly fiom the side of Utilitarianism, 
which in its piesentation of the raoial end as pleasure was 
led logically to a recognition of the pleasure of the lower 
animals as of equal value with that of man in so far as it 
IS pleasant. Here again the oiigin of the idea is not what 
is of first importance. It may have been in its origin bound 
up with the idea of transmigiation, or it may have been, as 
Di. Rabindianath Tagoie says, the outcome of ‘ the sentiment 
of universal sympathy for life or it may have sprung from 
some quite diffeient impulse Nor Is it of the gieatest im- 
poi tance that thei e are crudities in its actual practice in India— 
that It has taken forms so largely negative, the chief emphasis 
being laid on the mere avoidance of destioying life, apart fiom 
considerations of well-being in life, or that it has been given 
a position of false importance in relation to other virtues. 
What is here contended for is that m the history of Western 
ethics too little attention has been devoted to the lower animals 
in their relation to human conduct. It is to the ciedit of Hindu 

' ^Mham, p. 9 
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lliought th.d It hfi'j, both m its legal and plulo.sopliic.i! foimu- 
laUont>. found a place foi the duly of man towaith the whole 
sentient ci cation. It ma_\' be that tlicje shall come fioin 
India a .stiiiudns to u nmic tho'oiigh ticatnicnl of this 
subjeel 

Wc cannot leave the doctiinc of karma, which hai, been 
ciiticized, wc believe with justice, as maiking one of the 
weakest points m the who'c system of Hindu thought, without 
giving due iccogmtion to what in it has leal value. It will 
be lecogni/cd that the doctnne owes its fai-icaching influence 
and its marvellous vitality to the elements of truth which 
undcihc it It is based on a lunviiLioii of the immense 
s giiificancc of all huinaa activU), in !h( fonn in which it has 
been must widely acccjited it has been found to be false and 
niislcading, chiefly because it has been associated with fantastic 
csiiialolognal conceptions, becaiusc il has been applied un- 
ethically, and because il has been conceived as opciatmg in 
a haid, mechanical way. In the cailicst foimulations of 
Ikiddhist doctimc, it was picscnlcd lu a foim m which it was 
still open to most of the main objections which may be offeied 
to it in its iJuiclu gaib, but it was at least shown to be capable 
of a inoic sti icily ethical .ipphcation. And so fai as it is the 
c-\piession of a dcejily-iooted conviction that theic is something 
in human conduct to the anpoit of which no limits can be set, 
we must rcgaid il as a conception of great and permanent 
value. It may be that in this conception Hindu thought has 
no gicat independent contiibution to make to the thought of 
the woild. It Is no uniquely conceived idea, that whaisocvei 
a man soweth that shall he also rcaii. But it is a fact of gicat 
piactical impoitance that Hindu thinkeis should have recog- 
nized it, and applied it with such thoroughness, howevei 
mistaken may have been the specific foims w^hich this applica- 
tion has taken. 

These aie but a few of the most irapoitant ways in which 
we believe that Hindu thought has a contiibution to make to 
the geneial ethical thought of the world. They have been 
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meiely touched on here, but the subject is capable of almost 
indefinite development. But the conviction must be expressed 
that if those things which aic true and good in Hindu ethics 
and moialily are to have the place and influence which they 
ought to have, it must be in relation to a system of thought 
more satisfying than any that has so far found acceptance in 
India. Theie aie those who think otherwise. There is 
common in India at the present time an eclecticism ivhich 
would embiace all icligions and all philosophies Even 
a thinkei like Max Muller, aftei expressing sympathy with 
the famous saying of Schopenhauer regarding the Vedanta. 

' It has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my 
^eath,’ goes on 10 say, ‘ a man may be a Platonist, and yet be 
a good citizen and an honest Chustian, and I should say the 
same of a Vedantist ’ ^ Now it may be asserted, and some 
considerations will be found in the foicgoing chapters that 
will help to bear out the assertion, that them is a deep 
division between the Vedanta and the Christian conceptions of 
reality The Vedanta philosophy and Chustian doctrine may 
have some implications that are alike, notably m the matter of 
the passive viitues , but Christianity is not simply Vedantisni 
plus* something moic, nor can Christian thought be simply 
combined with Vcdantisl. This is a point regarding winch it 
is well that we should be dear. There are other systems of 
thought whicli take us much nearer to the Christian point of 
view, but in most of them, and in most even of the best 
expressions of popular leligion, there is to be seen the influence 
of what one might call the Vedantic view of life, preventing 
the development of a stienuous moral life The most 
thoughtful people of India have been coming more and more 
to realize the importance of an active social morality, and 
with that the need for a philosophy and a religion that will 
fuinish adequate intellectual and emotional grounds for it. 
The only sure ground for this is, on the intellectual side, in 
d philosophy which recognizes the place of moral ideals in the 
‘ .V/ji p. 193. 
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vciy constitution of the Uinvo’so, and, on the practical side, 
in a icli<>ion whidi us in line witli such a jihilosophy. We 
believe that CluisUamly is such a lelif^ionj and we believe that 
the religious thought which has iiispncd the highest moiality 
in connexient witli some ol the ilct'clopincnts of the Bhakti 
movement, and in connexion with some modem movements, 
IS that in which the idea of God has appioximated most 
closely to the Chiistian idea 
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THE HINDU AND THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 

In the course of the foiegoing discussion comparison has 
fiequently been made of the Hindu and the Western points of 
view in regard to the ethical pioblem It may be helpful if 
^ve try, even at the lisk of lepetition, to bung together some of 
the features in which the Hindu ethic differs from the distinc- 
tively Christian ethic In doing this we do not intend to 
discuss again any of the great determinative conceptions of 
Hindu thought. It is intended rather to diaw attention to 
moie gencial diffeiences in attitude to the ethical question, and 
m paiticular to try to make clear, so far as that is possible in 
a biicf chaptei, the rationale of the Christian ethic. 

When we speak of Hindu and Christian ethics it is important 
that w’c should lecognlze the significance of the fact that 
they aie systems integially related with religion There aie 
systems of ethics that have been formulated without refeience 
to religion Any fully developed system involves or implies 
some theory of the Univeise, but it may be a theoiy in which 
no place is provided for what in strictness can be called the 
religious attitude When we have an ethic bound up with 
a religion, it geneially possesses certain chaiacteristic featmes. 
All religions offei to man some kind of deliverance or salvation 
fiom evil, though the natuie of the evil and of the deliverance 
to be attained aie variously conceived , and the ethic will have 
some 1 elation to these conceptions Again, philosophies are 
for the few, leligions for the many, and the raoiality inculcated 
by the latter is suppoited by motives which will appeal to the 
popular mind Connected with this is the further fact that 
a religious ethic generally has intermingled with it elements 
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till! aie not slijLtl}' (-■Uiluil. In lelijjion uc cue, of course., 
o<uiiL.d jnto a sphcie of expcrientc lUal e>cH‘s beyond the 
rncjcly ethical ft is not that f.ict lo winch u foicncc js made, 
but laUici to tlic fad that withni the spina c of cennluct ihcie 
aic ycncrally [nesenbed obscivances winch could not be 
justified on puiclj ethical grounds 

Chnslianitj and Hinduism arc, then, bt>th religious offeiing 
ways of salvation, and the ethical teaching of both is i elated, 
though in diffeient ways, to then conceptions of salvation. In 
Hinduism the vaiious foims ol conduct that aie presenbod aie 
thought of most usually as helping the soul on Us way to the 
attanunrnt of delivctance. In Girisliaintv. on tlicothci hand, 
the moial life is tliou^ht <if i;ilhci a*' \Kni of the expression of 
the life of him w'ho has found salvation Tins is avcryfai- 
reachmg diilcicncc. 

The gicatei part of the piactual side of Hinduism is 
summed up m the woul dharniir 'I'hcre !.s an e.vlcrnality 
about the Ilindu conccjitiou oi Jharnui w'huh is lacking to the 
moiality of Chiistuinily As vvi. have already seen, the 
details of ////a/vwa ,iu not deducitl iiom the end which is set 
befoie the soul, ncu can then iclaiion to the tiul be in idc 
deal 111 lire ease of Chiislianity the moral life stands in the 
most imincdiatic and intimate u hiLion to the higliest good 
The Old Testament had ils elaborate system of dkanna, but 
so fai as it was external Jesus .swept it aside, em|)liasi/ing the 
inner, spiritual elements haU'-eoncealeil within it ‘Ye have 
heaid that it hath been said by them of old time . . but I say 
unto you’ Mcic uUuil and ceremonial obscivances He 
1 ejected, and the Fluiusecs the people who followed them 
most ligidly, weic the objects of H(s most severe dcnunciatU'n 
They were a people who made clean mciely the outside of the 
plattei l^.ven the Sabbath, an institution which had been of 
so great spiritual value to the Jewish people became an evil 
when its obseivance came between them and the highei 
service of meicy ‘ It is lawful to do well on the Sabbath 
days ’ 
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Hinduism has, properly bpeakii^, no New Testament, and 
it is hard to see how there could be got from its essential 
principles a Gospel which would expiess itself in life in works 
of love and mcicy such as Jesus sought of His disciples. 
Progiess towaids the end, so fai as tliis is attained thiough 
spiiitual discipline, is achieved through withdrawal from the 
bubiness of life in which the opportunities for service piesent 
themselves This may seem to be a sweeping statement, but 
its tiulh may be tested piactically Is theie any recoid m 
the annals of Hinduism up to modem times of any great 
icligious movement which found its chief expression in a pure 
]^ct active social morality? Is there anything coiiipaiaale to 
the movement which St. Eiancis of Assisi initiated and led? 
It IS not denied that there have been many who have ceased 
to put then trust in dharma as a system of iitual but have 
they found a new and decpci dharma to take its place, 
a dharvia which is the free expression of a religion of actwe 
good-will towaids men ? 

This canics us on to another point. One of the dominating 
conceptions in the teaching of Jesus is that of the Kingdom of 
Heaven or Kingdom of God. Salvation, flora one point of 
vieu 7 means admission to this Kingdom The conception 
of the Kingdom is one tliat has deep loots in the history 
of Jewish thought, and that has many and wide implications 
But, looking at it simply fiotn the ethical point of view, we 
arc impressed by the meaning which it lends to the life of 
every day Jesus spoke of a spuitual world which was not 
foieign to the world m which we live. The Kingdom of 
Heaven He dcciaied to be not something away in the clouds, 
not something that might be attained at the end of a long 
and weary journey 

The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation : neither shall they 
say, Lo here ! or, lo there ' for, behold the Kingdom of God is within 
(or among) you. 

The membeis of the Kingdom aie not a people dwelling in 
monasteries, 01 in the foicst, but a people who live among 
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then fellows, rnanifchling to thorn in ail thcii dealings, even 
the most ordmaiy and coiumonpla< c, that good-will of God 
which has come to thorn through Jesus Christ. For the 
woirld IS God’s world, and His is the irilo Men may have 
wandered in ways of selfishness and passion and unkindness, 
but for all who turn from these ways there is a way into all 
the pnvileges of the Kingdom. Jesus did not teach that men 
may enter the Kingdom as a leward of well-doing ; what He 
did teach was that the Kingdom was there piesent with them 
foi all to enter whose desire was after God In its life they 
would find the inspiration and the strength foi all good 
living. 

This la an idea that Hindus genctally find difficult to under- 
stand It IS not easy foi them to see how a man can be in the 
truest sense a religious man wliiic living in the ivorld and 
engaging ui its business As a matter of fact, rt is simply an 
aspect of the fact that heaven and earth are in the closest 
relationship, so that the seen and tcnipoial aie not simply Ihp 
negation of the unseen and ctcinal In our ctlncal activity vve 
aic in touch with reality; foi the ideals by which it is deti r- 
mined aie not simply counsels of prudence having a limited 
applicability, but piinciples ivhich cntci into the veiy fibre of 
the Universe Tins is a thought to which St. I'aul gives ex- 
pression when he says chat ‘Oui ciliienship is in heaven’. 
We belong, that is to say, to a Society whicli tia.asccnd'i all 
earthly and temporal limitations The end ot man is not in 
silence and uiactivity, but in active uicnibeiship of a great, 
eternal Society, and the piinciples which ought to dominate 
our conduct in our iclalions with our fellow men in the world 
are the eternal principles of this Society. It is on iliesc lines 
that we must understand the saying of Christ, ‘ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.’ By this He 
meant that His followers should realize then membership of 
the Kingdom not by turning aside fiom all the activities of 
the world, but by bunging the principles of the Kingdom to 
bear on all their activity in the world, not by the subduing 
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of desire, but by the diiection of desire in accordance W'lth His 
mind. 

This is a thought which finds expression in some way in all 
tliat Jesus teaches legarding human conduct. He condemns 
pnde and covetousness and lust with all the earnestness of any 
Hindu teacher, but the motive is different. In Hindu teaching 
these are generally thought of as strengthening that conviction 
of individuality in cherishing which the soul is drawn away 
from its true being In the teaching of Jesus they aie thought 
of as impeding the development of a tiue individuality through 
which the highest ends of the Universe maybe realized The 
subduing of selfishness and passion is then something which in 
itself has meiely negative value. In itself it counts for but 
little The best life is that which is lived under the inspiration 
of a love which issues in the active service of others, seeking 
for them those things that make foi the realization of the 
richest individuality. Accoidingly we find Jesus saying things 
that have .siupiised not only Hindus but many others who 
have conceived the icligious life as something essentially 
othei -workll)n One of the most lemarkable of these sayings 
h that connected with Hvs gieat pictuse of the Judgement 
There the most tcirible condemnation is not declared to be 
the poition of the actively wicked, but of those who have 
simply done nothing. 

1 hen shall he say also unto them on. the left hand, Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared fm the devil and his angels- 
for I was an hungied. and ye gave me no meat; 1 was thiistj-, and ye 
gave me no drink I was a stranger, and ye took me not in, naked, 

and ye clothed me not ■ sick, and m pnson, and ve visited me not 

Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me 

At the same time, it should be emphasized that Jesus nowheie 
teaches that through the active doing of good works merit 
IS acquired by which one may earn salvation Good works 
aie the fruit, not the root of the tree, and then significance 
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lies noL in tlicniscWcs, but in Uio s\)U-iV tw which. Vhcy give 
expression. 

It shoiib] be oliseivctl, lurther, vhut itunc is tu) inilefinitencss 
aboul lilt' naUiie of the iienern-eut activity whu h losi.s 
commends Wc aie nil being constantly lemindod of the 
fact that theie is a gicat deal of benevolence which is extia- 
ordmaijly ill-dnectcd Many works of chanty have seived 
only to aggravate the cvih which thc)cha\c sought to alleviate 
In the teaching of Jesus thcic is no cnconrigement given 
to such lU-duectod activity fine ot Hs.s sayings, recorded m 
the fouith Gospel, undoubtediy CKpiosses the spiut of llis 
teaching ■'lam come that they xnigltt have life, and th.iL thev 

' Tin 

might have it in abundance’ Ik soughs ior uah individual 
the leah/ation to tin fiiUcst of his selfhood. And if this 
statement seems still to be indefiiiilc, we would diaw attention 
again to the sphcio within which thc^clf c-xcicisos its activity — 
a kingdom, oi, as it ts somctimc.s put, a family. The gcncial 
nature of the obligations winch test on one who lives within 
such an oiganiration is cloai enough 'flnie is the duty of 
mutual love and scivicc, with all that this involves of sinctuty 
faithfulness, patience, self-iesLiaint, uiul i umltitiidc of othei 
viitues * 

As has been frequently said in piovious clngitcis theic is m 
Hinduism no philosophy of conduct. We aic given no 
piindple by lefcrcncc to which the value of aclituis may be 
dctci mined. Noi, indeed, could such a piiiiciplc be given, for 
there IS veiy littk tiaco of any belief that activity of any kind 
can contubutcdiiectly to thoattamnunt of the sttminum honH)ii 
We aic here face to face with a profound philosophical 
question rcgaiding the natmc of icality. People sometimes 
talk in a loose way about the philosophy of the Chiistian 
religion, undei standing the religion to be a philosophy As 
a mattei of fact, religion is pnoi to philosophy, and when we 
speak of the philosophy of a religion wc mean a philosophy 
which justifies or finds a place for the conceptions with which 
the leligion woiks. Now, Hindu icligion, even in its thefstic 
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expressions, it. involved with a view of reality which is incom- 
patible with the Christian conception of individuality. In the 
loftiest expressions of Hindu theism it is tiue that individuality 
is no loiigei thought of as a limitation as it is m the philosophy 
of the Vedanta. But even in them, when individuality has 
been conceived as having a place in the eternal constitution of 
the Univeise, it is an individuality which is not essentially 
active It finds its true being in a relationship with God of an 
emotional and contemplative kind, and there is no place for 
the conception of a society of individuals with which it has 
manifold relationships It is only when we come to such 
modern wi iters as Dr. Rabindranath Tagore that we find the 
conception of icaluation thiough activity grasped with any 
cleainess. and even witli him the idea finds only uncertain 
expression. The conception of the Kingdom of God is one in 
jclalion to which human personality receives meaning, and in 
lelation to w'hich its activity m the world is invested with 
eteinal significance. The conviction may be expiessed here 
that some such conception is essential as a basis for the highest 
ethic. The West has been fiuitfui in ethical theories, various 
in form. But almost all of them have been foimulated as 
atterff^ts at the solution of the pioblem of the meaning of the 
active moi ality which men practise imperfectly in their lelations 
with each othei in society The solutions offered may be 
divided bioadly into two classes. There are those theories 
W'hich regal d the end as something external to the means, and 
tlierc are tliose which icgard end and means as standing in the 
most intimate lelationship to each othei According to the 
lattci view the individual who lives the moial life is finding 
himself not in the sense tliat his good deeds wall bear fruit to 
his piofit, but in the sense that in such activity a self which 
has eternal value finds one of the lines of its true expression. 
Hinduism has no philosophy of morality, nor are theie hints of 
such a philosophy in its lehgious liteiature Wen may travel 
to a certain length in the moml life without a philosophy or 
with a false philosophy, but the only sure basis of a satisfactory 
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motality is a. view of life, wiicthci philosophically foiraukted 
01 naively held, m which the eternal woith of individiiahly is 
iccogni/ed. Thib is the significance of the Christian concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God logaidcd ftom the- siuctly ethical 
standpoint 

In this exposition ccitain points of great impoi lance have 
been left out of account, but they will pcihaps be moic leadily 
understood after what has been said, Theie is no thought m 
the mind of J esus of morality apart from God He sought 
that men should be perfect as their Father. Man’s kinship to 
God, who IS represented most tiuly as the Fathci of men, is 
the gicat motive to moial altainmcnt II is only the puic in 
heart who can sec Him, and b}’ pimty of hcait is meant not 
the spiiit that leads a man aw.iy from all the aciivilie.s of the 
woild, but the spirit of childlike siinpluity anil sincerity, of 
unselfishness, and of love, by which is tletci mined the piiicst 
human conduct In many ways Jesus shows liow the father- 
hood of God implies the brothcihood of man, so that devotion 
to God issues m the seivice of man As the othci side of afl 
this we have the Chnstian .itliUulo to sin It is the gicat 
positive evil from whuh man needs deliveiancc'. ft is a potjitive 
evil, because it is not merely shortcoming, it is not something 
with mere!} negative significance, it is something which 
comes between man and God, mairing thcii fellowship Tn 
the teaching of Jesus we find no tiace of that morbid concen- 
tration on sin which has been not uncommon in certain Upes 
of Chiistians at diffeicnt periods m the history of Chiistianity 
Yet the fact of sin is insisted on as something that does not cease 
to be when it is simply ignored, but as a fact with which one 
has to reckon Accordingly, of all the words that Jesus spoke 
legarding human life and conduct, those that impressed His 
heal eis most deeply, whethei they believed 1 -Iiin 01 not,wciethe 
woids m which He proclaimed the forgiveness of sins. In the 
Jewish consciousness His vvoids regai'ding .sui found an echo, 
and there wcic many to whom His words about forgiveness 
came as a message fiom God. 
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This has been staled ni its simplest terms and without 
lefcrence to some of the most distinctive elements in the 
teaching of Jesus regarding sin and its forgiveness. But it is 
well that we should pause at this point and considei the 
significance of these thoughts foi the moral life. Let it be 
remembered that we are not here dealing with a philosophical 
theoiy, but with certain facts of experience which may be 
capable of being interpreted or justified in accoi dance with the 
principles of more than one philosophical system. But certain 
things are posited It is assumed that the Univeise is morally 
constituted, that God is an ethical Being in whose fellowship 
naan finds the true end of his being, that m the attainment of 
this end theie is no way, either through knowledge or through 
feeling, by which man can oveileap the ethical, and that sin is 
a hindrance to the entiance into this fellowship which can be 
lemoved only through forgiveness. The Christian message is 
in one of its essentials a message of forgiveness by the grace 

God, mediated through Christ, and this forgiveness is not 
simply a cancelling of the penalties of sin, but above all the 
reconciling of the soul to God thiough the removal of the 
causg of estiangement 

These are ideas which have nevei come to clear conception 
in Hinduism, The Hindu ramd has not thought of God as an 
ethical personality We have seen that it was on the way to 
doing so in the Rzg- Veda, especially m certain conceptions 
which it formed regarding Vaiuna. We have seen in many 
places, almost throughout the whole range of Hindu liteiature, 
the expiessionof thoughts i egarding sin, but it has not usually 
been ethically understood, noi has it been 1 elated to a concep- 
tion of God as ethically holy. In some of the hteiature of 
bhnkti we seem to come neaier to the Christian standpoint, 
but even there the idea lingers that God is Himself beyond 
good and evil, and that when His worshipper finds Him, he 
too is carried beyond the ethical , indeed, neither in seeking 
nor in possessing is it lecognized that the claims of the ethical 
are indefeasible. The idea of foigiveness is no foieign one. 
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Whcicvci the kct of sin is admitted, there is to be found at 
the iamc time belief in means by which men may be ioosed 
fruni It oi fiom its elTects. I'jcquently in these beliefs we aie 
vciy far from the idea of foij^ivcncss as it i.s uudci stood ethically, 
but there me expressions in the litcratiuc of bhaktl which seem 
on the face of them to bring us ncai'ei to a true appieciation 
of its ethical character. Theie is, foi example, the famous 
passage in the Bhagavadqltd : 

Even tbnugh he should be a dooi of e^cfeding evil that vvorships Me 
with undivided worship, he shall be deemed gciod : lor he is of right 
purpose. 

Speedily he becomes righteous of sou!, .uul eoines to lasting peac*. 
0 son of Kunti, be assmed that none wlio is tki'Oti d to Me is lost ' 

We have heic the idea of the giace of God as available to 
man even when lie has a lecord that is evil, piovided only he 
turn to God with singleness of purpo.se. l^ut the ficc opciation 
of this idea has been to a huge extent inhibited by anothci 
idea, that of kixrnux The Hindu mind ha.s found it difficult 
to get away fioni the belief that this pundpic is dominant in 
the direction of the destiny of the man who is engaged in the 
active life of the world, and even in the Bhagavadglta thc^idea 
lemains that he who finds deliverance icalizcs his true being, 
not in social activity pumued with a piuifcd will, but in an 
ecstatic union with God in which the ethical i.s transcended. 
Theie arc texts which might be used in contradiction of this 
statement, and theii foicc, when they are taken by themselves, 
would have to be admitted. But the teaching of the woik as 
a whole IS full of ambiguities, and \ve aie justifcd in main- 
taining at least that the idea of forgiveness m the sense m 
which it enteis into Chustian thought docs not find cleai and 
unambiguous expression. 

The Christian attitude to sin and forgiveness is emphasized 
because of the extraoi dinary value which it has for the 
piactical moial life. Setting aside the gieat question of the 


^ Bhagavculglla, ut. 30, 31 
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Ljhilo'iOphical explanation which these beliefs are capable of, 
ue cannot fail to be impicssed with the rein foi cement which 
s given to the moral life by the belief that the individual in 
his practical life is in touch with eternal lealities, so that the 
good man is working in harmony with the Spirit of the 
Qruveise, while the bad man is found to be fighting against 
the Spiiit of God. This belief by itself would suggest nothing 
but despaii to the evil man, but for the doctrine of the grace 
of God, through which the evil man may be reconciled to Hun, 
and his will may be renewed so that it may be biought into 
conformity w'ith God’s wall. 

The caieful rcadei will have come to realize, in the course of 
his study of this work, that accoiding to the view set foith in 
it the Hindu ethic is in ceitain important ways fundamentally 
different fiom that of Chustiamty, resting as it does on pre- 
suppositions which aie diffeient It is not intended to elaboiate 
this point further, but it is well that, in conclusion, attention 
shoukl^be unambiguously diiected to it. In Hinduism, let it 
be said again, there are tivo principles which have iievei been 
satisfactorily 1 elated to each other There is Hindu philosophy, 
which in all its vaueties of foim has provided a basis only for 
a quTetistic ethic, fuinishmgno basis for the direction of the 
active life of men in society. There is, on the other hand, the 
system of dharma, cold, rigid, and lifeless, resting on no great 
fundamental principle, of doubtful utility even m the judge- 
ment of some of the great philosophical thinkers of India. If 
the people of India weie content to remain behind m the 
match of human progress, seeking only those ends which the 
gicat teacheis of the past have set befoie them, they might find 
in it a rvay of life by which they might tiaveise this present evil 
world But theie is no evidence that India desiies so to be 
left behind, 1101 is theic evidence that her people aie satisfied 
with the goal that they liave been taught to seek, nor with the 
conditions under which it is believed to be attainable. Noi, 
again, can those who are at the same time moially earnest and 
intellectuaily alive find cithei intellectual or practical satisfac- 
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lion in a moialil> TCsUnfj on such -i hclaoqcncous Ijasi^. 
a raatlei' of fact, llic* most eai uesL niindi, in India have discaidcd 
much that belongs to liaditional Hinduism, and aic seeking m 
many dheclions afict a inoie satisfy ing leligion and philosophy 
Most of them aic seeking, natiiially, foi a position in which 
shall be united what they believe to be essential in then old 
beliefs with something which will justify them in their active 
moial endcavoui. Whatovci they may make of this task, it 
seems clear at least that it ivill involve a iciiitcrpi elation of 
much that has been icgaided by Hindus thcmschms as belong- 
ing to the very essence of tlicii iciigious thought and piactice, 
in such away that it cannot amount to hss than a radical 
tiansfoiination. 

The Clnistian othic, on thv olhci han(i,iest.s tm a foundation 
which makes the facts of our ethical ('xsiciienco intelligible 
The basis h the eternal love of God to His ci eat hits. The 
whole of Clnistian doctrine is nothing more than an exposition 
of the way m which this love has been and is operative in 
God’s dealings with men. Tt is belimcd that a puipo.si of 
love luns through the whole Universe, that the hi.stoiy of 
human stiivings, hopes, and aspiiations is not something that is 
in the end meaningless and outside' the scope of God’s jmrposes, 
but that the ciy of man foi nchci and fullei life is a ciy which 
God has inspired and which He is willing to answci. 
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S.uyak.lnm, S3 f 
SatUar, 13 
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Son, duly of Iji 'ioKuiS, 85, 95 ft 
Soribji, MihS , "'0/1 
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